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AT  THE 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  May  27,  1839, 

The  following  Report  from  the  Council  was  read  : — 

The  Council  has  again  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  its  Members,  affording  a  gratify- 
ing proof,  it  is  willing  to  believe,  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  public 
in  the  advancement  of  geographical  science. 

Since  our  last  anniversary,  sLxty-three  new  Members  have  been 
elected  ;  twelve  vacancies  by  death  and  resignation  have  occurred ; 
and  the  Society  now  consists  of  651  Members,  besides  sixty 
Foreign  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  distin- 
guished Foreign  Honorary  Member,  the  Baron  dc  Hamelin,  an 
Admiral  in  the  French  navy,  well  known  as  having  been  one  of 
the  French  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Australia,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century ;  and,  more  lately,  as  having  presided  over 
the  Depot  de  la  Marine  de  France,  and  to  whose  liberality  wc 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  costly  and  valuable  works 
which  adorn  our  library. 

Finances. — The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  the  details 
of  which  are  annexed,  continues  satisfactory.  The  expenditure 
for  the  past  year  has  been  considerable,  in  consequence  of  ^2'15l. 
having  been  paid  towards  the  South  African  expedition  (now  ter- 
minated), and  IjO^  towards  the  expedition  to  Kurdistdn  ;  yet  it 
is  gratifying  to  add,  that  these  heavy  demands  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  current  income  of  the  Society,  leaving  untouched  the  capital 
of  4800^  invested   in   the   funds — that   stock  representing  the 
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amount  of  the  compositions  of  27o  compounding  members  now 
living. 

Publications. — The  Geographical  Journal  for  1838  consists  of 
three  Parts — the  first  pubHshed  in  February,  the  second  in  May, 
and  the  third  in  November;  of  Vol.  IX.,  the  first  Part  has  also 
been  published,  and  the  second  Part  is  now  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  not  less  than  70  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  geography  have  been  contributed  to  the  Society 
since  our  last  anniversary. 

The  first  edition  of  Part  II.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  having 
been  exhausted,  while  the  demand  for  it  still  continues  both  by 
the  public  at  large,  and  by  new  Members  desirous  of  obtaining 
complete  sets  of  the  Transactions,  the  Council  has  ordered  it  to 
be  reprinted  ;  and  directed  that  in  future  the  first  edition  of  Ihe 
Journal  be  augmented  from  1 250  to  1 500  copies,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Her  Majesty  s  Donation, — Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  to  the  Society  (as  announced  at  the  late  an- 
niversary) the  annual  donation  of  fifty  guineas,  as  originally 
granted  by  her  Majesty's  royal  predecessor  for  the  promotion  of 
geosjraphical  science  and  discovery,  the  Council  have  resolved 
that  this  sum  should  be  converted  into  two  gold  medals  of  exactly 
equal  value,  to  be  designated  the  Founder's  Medal  and  the  Pa- 
tron's Medal,  respectively. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  Council  has  awarded  the 
Founder's  Medal  for  the  year  1838  to  Mr.  George  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  who,  in  conjunction  with, 
and  under  the  immediate  orders  of,  Mr.  P.  W.  Dease,  traced  the 
hitherto  unexplored  coast  to  the  west  between  Return  Reef  and 
Point  Barrow,  in  1837  ;  and  during  the  past  year  has  discovered 
90  miles  of  coast  eastward  from  Point  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  America. 

In  making  this  award,  the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  admiration  of  the  spirited  and  liberal  ccmduct  of  Go- 
vernor Pelly,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

so  honourable  to  British  commercial  enterprise — under  whose 

orders  this  ser\-ice  has  been  executed. 
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The  Council  has  In  like  manner  awarded  tlie  Patron's  Medal 
to  Dr.  Edward  Riippell,  of  Frankfort,  in  testimony  of  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  geography  by  his  travels  and  researches 
in  Nubia,  Kordofdn,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 

Original  Expeditions. — Of  the  expeditions  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Society,  that  of  Mr.  Schomburgk,  into 
British  Guayana,  has  now  nearly  completed  its  fourth  year,  and 
the  detailed  report  of  his  ascent  of  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Berbice, 
and  Corentvn,  has  appeared  in  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  of  this  Journal ; 
during  the  two  last  seasons,  which  he  has  spent  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  he  has  explored  the  source  of  the  Essequibo,  crossed 
the  equator,  and  penetrated  into  0°  12'  S.  lat. ;  returning  thence 
to  Pirani,  he  crossed  the  Brazilian  frontier  to  Fort  San  Joaquim 
descended  about  30  miles  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  explored  the 
Caruma  mountains  on  its  eastern  bank.  Returning  again  to 
Pirara,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  travelled  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Caruni,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Rorima,  and 
at  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  20th  Nov.  1838,  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  westward  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the 
intention  of  descending  that  river  to  Esmeralda,  thence  to  cross 
over  to  the  Padaviri,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazons,  and  thus  work 
bis  way  back  again  to  Demerara.  Both  Mr.  Schomburgk  and  his 
party  had  suffered  much  from  fever  and  climate,  but  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  discovery  appears  unabated. 

The  objects  of  the  expedition  to  Kurdistan,  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, were  announced  last  year,  and  the  instructions  given  to  the 
travellers  are  appended  to  this  Report.  Quitting  England  in  June 
last,  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  a  series  of  observations  for  magnetic 
dip  and  intensity,  In  his  way  across  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  there,  joining  Mr.  Rasam,  the  party  left  that  city  on 
20th  September,  and,  taking  the  road  by  Izmi'd,  Erckli,  Bdi-iibad, 
and  ascending  the  course  of  the  Halys,  reached  Angora  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  1838.  A  detailed  report  of  this  journey  is 
printed  in  the  volume  now  laid  on  the  table. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Correapondcnce. — -Five  Foreign  Corre- 
sponding Members  have  been  added  to  the  list  since  our  last  anni- 
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versary — namely.  Colonel  Skribaneck,  Director  of  the  Depot 
Topograpliique  at  Vienna  ;  Colonel  Oberreit,  Chief  of  that  at 
Dresden;  Professor  C.  C.  Rafn,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen ;  Dr.  Von  Schlieben, 
head  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Saxony ;  and  Don  Eduardo  Car- 
rasco,  Hydrographer  in  Peru — and  the  Council  have  great  plea- 
sure in  noticing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Correspondence  of  the  Society. 

Library. — A  list  of  accessions  made  to  the  library,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  400  volumes  and  500  maps  and  charts,  is  printed 
with  this  Report.  For  many  of  these  works  the  Society  is  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Foreign  Academies  ;  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Depots  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Marine  in  France ;  to 
the  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Lisbon, 
and  Paris;  and  to  the  Depats  Topographiques  of  Austria  and 
Wurtemburg,  for  several  valuable  donations. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  apartments  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Society  is  a  great  and  increasing  evil.  The  endeavours  which 
the  House  Committee  have  made  during  the  last  year  to  remedy 
this  evil  have  been  unremitting,  and  the  Council  regret  to  add, 
hitherto  unsuccessful. 
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Tlie  President's  Address  on presentincjiMe'dals.  x. 

At  llie  Anniversary  Meeting  held  on  the  G7th  May,  18S9,  the 
President  presented  the  gold  medals,  awarded  respectively  to 
Dr.  RijppELL,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Chevalier  Bunsen, — It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  that,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
place  a  gold  medal,  the  gift  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  my  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Edward 
Riippell,  of  Frankfort,  in  the  hands  of  another  highly  valued  friend,  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  transmitted  to  its  deserv- 
ing owner.  This  medal  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Riippell  in  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  which  the  Council  feel  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  for 
the  advancement  of  Physical  Geography :  and  though  Dr.  Riippell, 
together  with  his  habits  of  minute  accuracy,  his  innate  love  of  truth, 
and  the  truly  philanthropic  spirit  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Arabia 
Petreaia,  and  to  the  burning  sands  of  Abyssinia,  and  Kordofan ;  although 
Dr.  Riippell,  besides  his  assiduity  and  exactness  in  using  his  mathe- 
matical instruments  for  astronomically  fixing  the  sites  of  every  im- 
portant place  he  visited,  was  also  a  distinguished  and  indefatigable 
naturalist,  we  love  to  regard  him  chiefly  as  a  geographer;  and  as  such 
to  proclaim,  as  we  do,  our  high  sense  of  his  merits  as  a  large  benefiictor 
to  the  science  we  profess  to  cultivate.  Dr.  Riippell  made  three  journies 
into  Africa :  his  first  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  soon  left  Egypt  to 
return  to  Europe,  where  alone  he  could  hope  to  attain  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency as  a  practical  astronomer,  to  travel  with  advantage  through 
unknown  regions.  He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  lamented 
Baron  von  Zach  ;  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  visited  Arabia,  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah  (which  he  was  the  first  to  explore  geographically),  Abvssinia, 
and  Kordofan.  All  the  produce  of  his  travels  in  the  department  of 
zoology,  which  absorbed  a  large  half  of  the  pecuniary  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. Dr.  Riippell  nobly  and  generously  made  over  on  his  return  home 
to  his  native  city.  The  same  has  been  the  result,  and  the  same  the  sacri- 
fice, of  his  second  journey  into  the  same  countries  :  and  the  citv  of  Frank- 
fort is  mainly  indebted  to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  citizens,  for  the  high  rank  she  holds,  even  in  Germany, 
in  the  possession  of  a  si)lendid  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  learned 
director  at  the  head  of  it.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr.  RiippcU's 
geographical  discoveries  and  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  his 
own  luminous  and  learned  narratives  (the  latter  part  of  which  is  now  in 
the  course  of  publication),  or  in  those  of  the  Correspondance  Asfrono- 
miqiu'i  edited  at  Genoa  by  his  friend,  Baron  von  Zach  ;  and  they  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  chief  guides  of  those  who  may  undertake  here- 
after to  follow  Dr.  RiippcU's  steps  in  the  honourable  route  which  he 
has  laid  open. 

"  Chevalier  Bunsen, — The  Roj-al  Geographical  Society  of  London 
are  highly  gratified  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  present- 
ing, through  the  channel  of  one,  to  whom  all  branches  of  literature  arc 
so  highly  indebted,  the  royal  nuxlal,  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Dr. 
Riippell,  your  distinguished  countryman.'* 
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To  which  Mr.  Bunsen  replied : — 

"  Sir, — In  receiving  the  medal  your  Society  has  awarded  to  Doctor 
Eduard  Riippell,  I  beg  to  express  the  thanks  of  that  learned  countryman 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  this  honourable  token  of 
your  high  esteem.  In  expressing  these  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  warm  interest  I  personally  take  in  the  distinctions  decreed  by  you 
to  my  countryman,  I  know  I  speak,  also,  the  feeling  of  the  illustrious 
city  to  which  he  and  his  collections  belong,  and  those  of  our  common 
country,  Germany,  which  is  proud  of  the  successful  efforts  of  one  of  her 
most  meritorious  sons,  and  will  equally  be  so  of  the  honour  England  has 
at  this  moment  bestowed  upon  him,  through  this  Society.  And,  indeed, 
this  encouraging  proof  your  nterest  and  of  your  admiration  is  well 
adapted  to  recall  to  the  mind  recollections  of  a  particularly  pleasing 
nature  to  both  countries.  For  when  I  look  back  to  the  distinguished 
travellers  and  discoverers  whom  my  native  country  has  produced  in  this 
and  in  the  last  century,  I  see  before  me  an  imposing  series  of  illustrious 
names,  connected  with  this  country  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship, and  powerfully  assisted  in  their  noble  endeavours  by  the  generous 
zeal  of  your  learned  and  patriotic  societies.  Allow  me  only  to  mention 
Eorster,  the  natural  philosopher  and  distinguished  writer,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery :  and  of  later 
times,  Hornemann  and  Burckhardt,  who  received  in  this  country  the 
means  of  executing  their  bold  plans,  to  penetrate  into  unknown  parts  of 
Arabia  and  of  Africa.  It  has  not  been  forgotten.  Sir,  in  my  country, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  England  followed  with  anxious  interest 
the  course  of  those  intrepid  travellers,  and  that  it  mourned  over  the  cruel 
fate  that  put  an  end  to  their  enterprize,  as  if  they  had  been  her  own 
native  children.  Let  me  only  add,  that  he,  who,  for  his  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  the  clearness  of  his  observations,  may  be  called  the  modern 
Herodotus,  and  who,  with  Pococke,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  a 
few  others,  ranks  among  the  most  accomplished  travellers  of  all  ages — 
that  Niebuhr,  the  elder,  I  say,  found  among  the  English  in  India  and  in 
this  country,  the  most  effectual  assistance,  and  the  most  encouraging 
interest,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  as  his  great  son  has  so  thank- 
fully acknowledged  in  the  biography  of  his  father. 

"  As  to  your  Society,  Sir,  in  particular,  it  has  by  its  very  statutes 
acknowledged,  and  by  its  actions  invariably  sanctioned,  the  great  and 
elevating  truth,  that  science  and  virtue  have  their  home  and  their  sanc- 
tuary in  every  country,  where  these  pillars  of  humanity  are  duly  appre- 
ciated. I  name  both  together,  because  they  ought  to  be  inseparable, 
and  I  am  particularly  happy  to  find  that,  in  this  very  instance,  you  have 
equally  honoured  both  :  for  as  you  yourself  have  so  feelingly  remarked 
in  your  discourse,  the  distinction  awarded  to  Dr.  Riippell  has  been 
equally  given  to  the  intellectual  merit  and  efforts  of  the  traveller,  and  to 
the  noble  disinterestedness  and  the  generous  patriotism  of  the  good  citizen, 
who,  after  having  sacrificed  his  fortune  for  the  advantage  of  science, 
offered  the  gift  of  his  rich  and  valuable  collections  to  his  native  town. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject;  but  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  you  to  know,  that  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Riippell  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  a  barren  ground.     That  city,  which  may  well  be  held  up 
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as  a  model  for  other  rich  and  commercial  towns,  on  account  of  the  noble 
institutions  she  has  raised  for  science  and  literature, — mostly  monuments 
of  the  patriotism  of  her  children, — is  uniting  those  collections  in  a 
magnificent  museum,  worthy  of  its  contents,  of  its  founders,  and  of  the 
free  town  that  produced  Goethe. 

**  As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  in  answer  to  the  extremely  partial  men- 
tion you  have  made  of  my  name,  that,  deeply  feeling  how  little  I  have 
done  to  merit  such  partiality,  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  found  deficient  in 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  has  inspired  it." 


The  President  then  addressing  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  said  : — 

"Mr.  Harrison, — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  to  whom 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  have  awarded 
their  medal  in  testimony  of  the  deep  gratification  which  they  feel  in  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Simpson 
on  the  north  coast  of  North  America,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pelly, 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  am  happy  that  you  have 
been  selected  by  that  gentleman  to  accept  the  friendly  office  of  receiving 
this  medal  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Simpson.  The  services  which  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  his  friend  and  senior  officer,  Mr.  Dease,  have  rendered  to 
Geography,  in  advancing,  almost  to  its  completion,  the  solution  of  the 
great  proljlem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern  line  of  the  North 
American  continent,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
eminently  meritorious  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Dease,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  their  further  lal3ours,  have  already  earned  for  them- 
selves a  high  place  amongst  those  who  have  added  to  the  fame  and 
glory  of  British  enterprise.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  Messrs.  Dease 
and  Simpson,  under  directions  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
starting  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  followed  the  steps  of  Franklin 
as  far  as  the  point  called  Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the 
remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow  ;  by  which  they 
completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast  the  whole  way  west  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  as  fur  as  Behring's  Straits.  During  the  following 
summer,  the  same  adventurous  officers,  encouraged  by  the  generous 
spirit  of  their  employers  in  their  attempts  to  brave  the  obstacles  which 
a  hard  and  rugged  nature  was  interposing  in  the  way  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  anxious  that  this  palm  of 
victory  should  also,  with  so  many  others,  encircle  the  brow  of  Britannia, 
again  started  from  their  winter  quarters,  as  early  as  the  season  would 
permit,  and,  descending  the  Coppermine  River,  they  again  followed  Sir 
John  Franklin's  route  to  Cape  Turn  again — his  eastern  extreme — in 
longitude  109°  nearly  ;  from  which  point  Mr.  Simpson  proceeded  to  the 
eastward  about  ninety  miles.  From  the  spot  he  had  tlum  attained,  and 
which  has  since  received  the  ap])ropriate  name  of  "  Simpson's  Farthest," 
he  could  descry  a  further  line  of  coast  about  thirty  miles  in  extent;  and 
he  had  the  gratification  of  tiience  discovering  a  fine  open  sea  to  the 
north  and  east :  his  supply  of  provisions  here  obliged  him  to  retrace 
his  steps.     The  result  of  these  two  expeditions  is,  that  the  northern 
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shores  of  America, — all  the  acquisition  of  British  hardihood,  perse- 
verance, and  judgment, — can  now  be  accurately  laid  down  on  our  maps, 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  106th  degree  of  longitude,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  coast  of  upwards  of  sixty  degrees  ;  and  a  fair  prospect  is 
opened,  that  another  season  may  go  far  to  complete  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  whole. 

*'  Sir, — I  beg  to  place  this  medal  in  your  hands,  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Simpson  by  Mr.  Pelly,  the  Governor  of  your  prosperous  and  high- 
spirited  association ;  and  I  beg  that  Mr.  Simpson  may  be  assured  that 
this  Society  warmly  participate  in  the  honourable  reward  which  Messrs. 
Dease  and  Simpson  may  expect  in  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  that 
we  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception  within  these  walls 
on  their  return  to  England." 

To  which  the  Deputy  Governor  replied: — 

"  Sir, — Highly  gratifying  as  it  must  be  to  me  personally,  to  receive, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sunpson,  this  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  Royal 
GeogTaphical  Society  of  London,  I  cannot  but  regret  that,  owing  to  an 
unavoidable  engagement,  Mr.  Pelly,  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  is  prevented  from  being  present;  as  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  peculiarly  gratified,  on  this  occasion,  having  taken  so  large  a  share, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Simpson,  in  planning  the  operations 
and  directing  the  arrangements  that  have  led  to  this  successful  result  on 
the  arctic  shores  of  America.  Mr.  P.  W.  Dease  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  the  two  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who  have  been 
employed  on  this  expedition,  were  selected  by  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mittee, as  combining  the  vigour,  zeal,  and  ardour  of  youth  with  the 
experience,  judgment,  and  discretion  of  riper  years,  and  the  result  has 
justified  the  choice.  The  time  of  conferring  on  these  gentlemen  the 
distinction  of  a  Royal  Premium  seems  particularly  happy,  as  it  is  at  a 
moment  when  the  parties  themselves  might  apprehend,  from  not  having 
done  all  they  hoped  to  do  last  summer,  that  their  work  would  be  consi- 
dered incomplete.  But  the  award  of  this  evening  will  prove  to  them 
that  the  medals  of  this  Society  are  bestowed  not  only  for  works  already 
performed,  but  as  an  encouragement  for  future  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
discovery.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
as  a  commercial  Company,  have  been  able  to  extend  their  discoveries 
not  only  wilhin,  but  beyond  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ;  and  that  you, 
Sir,  on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society,  should  have  expressed  your 
approbation  that  they  have  not  limited  or  restricted  their  endeavours,  in 
time  or  expense,  whenever  they  could  aid  the  great  cause  of  the  advance- 
ment of  geographical  science  and  discovery." 


(     xiii     ) 

Instructions  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London  addressed  to  the  Leaders  of  the  Expedition  for  Ex- 
ploring in  Kurdistan.     1st  June,  1838. 

Gentlemen, — Having  laid  before  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  the  paper  signed  by  you  jointly, 
a  few  days  before  Mr.  Rasam  left  England,  in  vvhich  you  enume- 
rate the  various  objects  to  which  you  understand  that  your  atten- 
tion is  to  be  directed  during  the  expedition  into  Kurdistan,  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Council  to  express  to  you  their  gCxieral  appro- 
bation of  the  details  contained  in  that  document.  But,  as  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  reference  to  the  special 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  I  am  now,  by  the  desire  of  the  Council,  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  those  points  of  geographical  research,  of 
which  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote 
the  investigation. 

The  Council  are  au  are  that  Mr.  Rasam  quitted  England  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  would  proceed  immediately  to  Malta, 
whence  he  will  embark  for  Constantinople,  so  as  to  meet  ^Mr. 
Ainsworth  there  about  the  last  week  in  July. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  will  leave  England  in  the  month  of  June  to 
reach  Constantinople  by  a  land  journey,  taking  such  a  route,  and 
visiting  such  parts  of  the  continent  on  his  way,  as  he  may  think 
expedient  with  a  view  to  furnishing  himself  with  such  additional 
information  and  materials  for  his  further  proceedings  as  he  may 
be  desirous  to  obtain ;  and  should  he  traverse  the  'J'urkish  pro- 
vinces, tlie  passages  and  heights  of  the  Balkan  (of  which  we  know 
very  little)  will  be  particularly  deserving  of  his  attention. 

The  mission  will  be  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation  t«  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Porte;  and 
the  Council  have  no  doubt  that  his  excellency  will  readily  provide 
them  with  the  proper  ferman,  to  insure  their  good  reception  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  ]Minor,  as  well  as  with  letters  to 
her  Majesty's  agents  at  the  several  towns  in  the  interior,  where 
they  may  be  resident. 

It  is  fully  understood  between  the  two  Societies  who  provide 
the  funds  for  this  expedition,  and  on  whose  joint  account  it  is 
undertaken,  that  although  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  more  especially 
conduct  the  inquiries  for  the  Royal  Cieographical  Society,  and 
Mr.  Rasiiin  those  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  although  both  Societies  are  convinced  from  the  well- 
known  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  from  the  experience 
they  have  already  had  of  each  other  as  travelling  companions,  that 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  conimunily  of  opinion  will  subsist  be- 
tween them,  yet,  to  preserve  a  general  unity  of  action  and  to  pro- 
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vitle  for  possible  events,  the  primary  controul  and  direction  of 
the  expedition  is  to  rest  with  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  whose  hands 
will  be  placed  the  power  and  discretion  of  drawing  upon  England 
for  the  necessary  funds,  in  such  proportions  and  on  such  occasions 
as  they  may  be  required. 

In  proqeeding  across  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  the  first  point  which  the  expedition  will  make  for  is  the 
city  of  Kaisariyah,  or  Ca?sarea  ad  Arga?um.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Ainsworth  will  be  guided  by  the  information  which  he  may  obtain  at 
Constantinople  as  to  the  facilities  that  may  offer  themselves  on  land- 
ing on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  is,  whether  he 
may  be  induced  to  prefer  the  beaten  track  by  Angora,  or  whether 
]3y  being  landed  at  or  near  Sinope,  he  could  not  trace  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  course  of  the  Halys  (Kizil  IrmJik)  previous  to 
reaching  Kaisariyah.  The  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
upper  course  of  this  river  and  also  of  its  source  (if  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  inconvenience),  is  considered  as  coming 
within  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

By  whatever  line  Mr.  Ainsworth  may  reach  Kaisariyah  he  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  as  many  points  as  he  can 
along  the  line  of  his  route ;  and  particularly  of  the  high  table 
lands  and  their  principal  summits,  such  as  Pasha  Tagh,  and 
Karajah  Tagh,  between  Angora  and  Ak-serai  ;  to  trace  whether 
volcanic,  or  a  continuation  of  the  saliferous  deposits  extend  be- 
tween Ak-serai  and  Ytizkat ;  to  establish  the  sites  of  any  ruins 
said  to  exist  in  that  district ;  and,  if  within  reach,  to  fix  the  northern 
and  southern  extremes  of  the  lake  of  Koch-hisar. 

The  table  lands,  which  form  the  chief  characteristic  feature  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  this  peninsula,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  to  whom  we  are  still  indebted 
for  some  of  our  most  valuable  information  as  to  Asia  Minor. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  travellers,  when  at  Kaisariyah, 
should  ascend  the  Argaeus.  This  has  lately  been  effected  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit,  by  one  of  our  latest  travellers  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  of  course  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  that  gentleman  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may 
be  requisite  to  repeat  the  ascent,  and  the  occasion  will  not  be 
omitted  to  examine  particularly  the  effects  produced  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  earthquake  of  1835. 

When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaisariyah,  the  attention  of  the 
expedition  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  sources  and  course  of 
the  Mel  as  (Koremos,  or  Kara  Su),  which  in  most  of  our  maps 
has  been  made  to  join  the  Euphrates  a  little  below  Malati'yah  ; 
Imt  Ijotli  in  the  sketch  map  of  Mr.  Brant,  who  visited  Garun  and 
Kaisariyah  in  August,  1835,"^  and  more  recently  from  the  obser- 

*  jQurnal,  vol.  vi.  p.  113, 
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vations  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton,  who  was  there  in  August,  1836, 
it  is  shown  that  no  river  flowing  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  rises 
to  the  N.W.  of  Mount  Argnpus  ;  and  the  latter  traveller  has 
proved  that  the  Kara  Su,  probably  the  Melas  of  Strabo,  which 
rises  about  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Ka'isariyah,  flows  undoubt- 
edly towards  the  Halys."^  From  Mr.  Brant  also  we  learn  that  the 
Tokmah  Su  has  one  of  its  sources  not  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Garun, 
but  as  the  exact  spot  is  not  ascertained,  and  as  there  has  long  re- 
mained so  much  doubt  with  respect  to  the  sources  and  course  both 
of  the  Tokmah  Sii  flowing  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  and  of  the 
Kara  Su  flowing  westward  to  the  Kizil  Irmak  or  Halys,  it  is 
desirable  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  should  bestow  much  attention  on 
the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kai.'>ariyah,  in  order  to 
set  the  question  completely  at  rest;  and  should  he  follow  the 
valley  or  valleys  of  the  Tokmah  Su  to  Malatiyah,  he  should 
notice  how  far  this  river  is  navigable  above  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  connect  with  this,  if  practicable,  the 
identifying  of  the  towns  of  Castabala,  Comana  Cappadocia^,  and 
others,  as  marked  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  upon  the  Roman 
road  from  Cacsarea  Mazaca  to  Melitene. 

From  Malatiyah  ]VIr.  Ainsworth  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  expedition  shall  proceed  direct  to  Mosul,  by  the  track 
through  Diyar-Bekr,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  by  Hisn 
Keaifii  and  the  Jebel  Tur ;  or  whether  they  will  take  the  more 
westerly  line,  and  after  visiting  and  examining  first  the  Nushan 
pass,  where  the  Euphrates  is  hemmed  in  by,  and  passes  through, 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  mountains ;  and  secondly,  the  cataracts 
above  Samosata,  proceed  by  O'rfah,  Harran,  and  the  Karajah  T<igh, 
or  Mons  Masius  of  the  ancients,  to  iSlardin,  Nisib^n  and  Sinjar, 
exploring  on  their  way  the  Has  el  'A'ln,  and  'Ain  el  Jebel  on  the 
Khabi'ir  to  the  W.,  and  thence,  if  possible,  reach  Mosul  by 
Hadhr  on  the  Hawaii  river.  This  last  place  has,  we  believe,  only 
been  visited  by  one  European.  It  is  supposed  that  several  an- 
cient sites  will  be  found  on  this  line  with  ruins  and  inscriptions; 
and  those  of  O'rfah  and  Harran  should  be  well  examined  for 
reasons  connected  with  sacred  history.  The  fixing  of  the  posi- 
tions (where  not  already  determined  in  the  Euphrates  expedition) 
])y  astronomical  observati(m,  and  the  measuring  of  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  of  all  places,  where  such  astronomical  observations 
shall  be  made,  will  be  of  essential  importance. 

Arrived  at  Mosul,  the  principal  attention  of  the  expedition  will 
l)e  turned  to  the  country  of  the  Nestorian,  Chalda\in,  and 
Jacobite  Christians  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  gene- 
rally, as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  admit,  to  the  whole 

*  Vide  the  annexed  Memorandum,  by  Mr,  W,  I.  llamilton. 
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range  of  the  Carduchian  and  Gordiapan  mountains,  now  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Kurdistan. 

For  more  detailed  instructions  respecting  the  inquiries  to  be 
pursued,  especially  by  JNIr.  Rasam,  but  jointly  and  severally  also 
by  the  two  travellers,  into  the  state  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite 
Christians  dispersed  over  this  country,  we  refer  you  to  those 
which  you  will  receive  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of  this 
object  of  your  research,  as  eventually  conducive  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  instruction  amongst  a  Christian  people 
so  long  established  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent ;  and  they  presume  that  you  will  make  it  your  business 
to  inform  yourselves  of  the  general  state  and  condition  of  these 
communities,  of  their  religious  establishments,  of  their  popula- 
tion, wealth,  agriculture,  commerce  and  occupations ;  the  state  of 
education  prevailing  amongst  them,  the  liturgies  they  use,  the 
peculiar  tenets  they  profess,  and  the  various  languages  and  dia- 
lects which  they  write  or  speak^  and  what  historical  records  they 
may  possess  of  their  original  emigration. 

Special  attention  is  recommended  to  the  accurate  orthography 
of  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  stating  them  in  the 
Arabic  character  throughout  your  whole  journey  ;  noting  like- 
wise, whenever  it  may  occur,  the  difference  of  names  in  the  differ- 
ent languages  spoken  in  the  same  place  by  the  natives ;  and  copy- 
ing accurately  any  inscriptions,  particularly  Greek,  which  may  be 
found. 

You  will  be  empowered  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  funds, 
placed  at  your  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  copying 
any  MSS.  of  historical  or  religious  interest  which  you  may  be  of 
opinion  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  here.  This  Society,  however, 
understands  that  the  funds  available  for  that  special  object  will  be 
separately  provided  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

It  would  Ije  superfluous  here  to  enumerate  in  minute  detail 
the  particular  sites, — whether  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  or  lakes, 
which  it  is  hoped  you  may  ]je  able  to  visit  and  explore  during 
your  journey  ings  in  Kurdistan.  This  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
circumstances  beyond  the  controul  and  cognizance  of  the  Society ; 
and  you  must  tlirou;>hout  be  guided  l)y  the  information  you  receive 
as  to  the  lawless  or  peaceful  state  of  the  different  tribes  of  inde- 
pendent Kurds.  SuflTice  it  to  say  that  the  points  which  occur  to 
the  Society,  as  the  chief  desiderata  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  features  of  Kurdistan  and  its  vicinity,  are  the  I^. 
and  W.  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Diyar-Bekr ;  the 
obtaining  distinctly  the  names  of  all  its  tributaries  and  the  precise 
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points  of  junction  with  tlicir  recipient ;  the  range  and  heights  of 
the  Jawar,  and  most  remarkal)le  mountains  ;  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  great  and  httle  7Ah  rivers,  and  their  various 
feeders;  of  the  Khabur  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  (as 
there  is  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  all  our  maps  are  wrong  on  this 
point)  ;  the  lakes  which  they  may  rise  from,  or  which  are  tra- 
versed by  them,  and  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  place, 
apparently  a  little  N.  of  Jezirah,  where  the  Tigris  is  hemmed  in 
on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  high  lands  which  fix  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  route  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand."  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  will,  of  course,  pay  particular  attention,  wherever  he  may 
come  upon  it,  to  the  illustration  of  this  campaign,  so  important  to 
the  geography  and  history  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  on 
his  homeward  route  he  may  be  enabled  to  trace  to  the  sea  at  Tre- 
bizond.  Major  Rennell's  Geography  of  Western  Asia,  and  his 
''  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  will  be  most  useful  in  directing 
his  attention  to  the  passages  in  ancient  writers,  which  will  re- 
ceive elucidation  from  his  researches,  and  in  pointing  out  many 
matters  for  inquiry  ;  and  all  the  topographical  notices  of  Strabo 
relating  to  this  district  should  be  minutely  compared  with  present 
appearances  on  the  spot. 

The  expedition  will  also  explore  and  ascertain  the  site  of  Sert, 
where  ruins  and  inscriptions  may  probably  be  found,  proving  the 
existence  there  of  an  ancient  city  (qua?re  Tigranocerta),  those 
of  'Amadiyah  (the  seat  of  the  noblest  Kurd  tribes),  with  its 
lead-mines — Juhimerk;  Rawanduz;  the  approaches  to,  and  the 
field  of  Arbela.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have,  also,  all  the 
details  you  can  collect  of  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean  tribes  of 
the  Tiyari  and  the  Hakari  district ;  of  the  iron  and  lead  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jiilamerk  ;  and  it  is  recommended  generally 
to  examine  the  mineral  resources  of  this  district  with  a  view  to  its 
supplying  coa)  for  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  by  steam  ;  or  if  not 
coal,  would  it  afford  other  fuel  ? — to  ascertain  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  of  hills  l^etween  the  i\Ius  mountain  and  the  Aiagha 
lYigh  or  Zagros  ; — to  trace  the  direction  and  limits  of  the  Zakii 
range,  and  to  determine  the  position,  and  measure  the  elevation 
of  the  Peak  of  Rawanduz,  distant  about  70  miles,  E.  by  N.,  of 
Mosul,  and  probably  in  sight  from  that  city,  and  also  from  Arbela. 
It  need  hardly  l)e  mentioned,  that  attention  should  be  paid 
throughout  your  j(mrney  to  objects  of  natural  history,  and  espe- 
cially to  geology  and  botany. 

If,  by  means  of  joining  a  caravan,  or  by  other  arrangements, 
you  should  be  able  to  cross  the  mountains  which  form  the  bomi- 
dary  between  the  dominions  of  Turkev  and  those  of  Persia,  and 
which  are  said  to  bear  oaks  producing  the  finest  gall-nuts  oi  the 
East,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  you  should  visit,  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  make  the  circuit  of  the  great  hike  of  Urmiyah,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan;  and  determine,  astronomically,  the  lati- 
tude of  its  north  and  south  points.  Various  tribes  of  Nestorian 
and  other  Christian  communities  are  believed  to  dwell  upon  its 
western  shore. 

The  political  and  moral  state  of  the  tribes  of  Mohammedan 
Kurds  throughout  this  district,  their  languages,  superstitions,  and 
other  peculiarities,  will  also,  of  course,  not  escape  your  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  verify  the  reports  concerning 
the  Yezidis,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  or  Shditan  perest,  or  Devil 
Worshippers. 

The  next  object  of  your  attention,  and  one  to  which  the  Society 
attaches  great  interest,  is  the  lake  Van,  Arsissa  Pal  us  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Lacus  Mantianus  of  Strabo,  occupying  a  large  and  elevated 
plain,  said  to  exceed  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between 
some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Tigris  and  those  of  the  Murad 
Su,  or  main  confluent  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  elevation  of  the  surfaces  of  these  two  lakes  above  the  sea ; 
their  depth,  at  any  point  where  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  their  waters  ;  the  astronomical  determination  of 
the  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  limits  of  Lake  V^n,  and  the  elevation 
above  it  of  Sipan  Tagh,  will  here  be  among  the  chief  objects  of 
your  inquiry. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  this  lake,  and  noted  its  various 
peculiarities,  and  having  explored  the  Bitlis  and  Se'rt  rivers,  you 
will  cross  the  Arghi  Tiigh,  or  eastern  extremity  of  Mons  Niphates, 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  easily  practicable 
passes  through  this  range,  and  generally,  what  was  the  most  pro- 
bable route  from  Mount  Ararat  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
If  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  attempt,  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascend  one  or  both  of  the  heights  of  Ararat,  if  possible  from 
the  S.W.  side,  as  Parrot  has  already  effected  this  from  the  eastern 
side.  Descending  thence  through  the  Bayazid  country,  you  will 
follow  the  Murad  Su,  availing  yourselves  of  such  opportunities  as 
the  country  may  offer,  to  visit  occasionally  the  heights  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Taraberan  ;  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  volcanic  nature ;  also  the  sources  of  the 
Erzcn,  and  its  subterraneous  course  between  the  lakes  of 
Arethusa  and  Zoroanda.  One  of  the  passes  through  the  heights 
will  lead  you  to  Arghanah  Ma'den  and  the  principal  source  of  the 
Tigris ;  the  forests  in  whose  neighbourhood  are  said  to  have  fur- 
nished Alexander  and  Trajan  with  the  wood  for  building  their 
iloats.  From  this  point  you  will  have  ni)  difficulty  in  regaining 
Malatiyah  and  the  points  on  the  Euphrates  from  which  you  may 
have  started. 

Although  the  Society  cannot  contemplate  your  Laving  sufficient 
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time  at  your  disposal  for  extendino:  your  journey  into  Armenia,  or 
even  to  Erzrum,  it  would,  of  course,  be  very  desirable  that  you 
should  do  so,  if  it  be  found  practicable.  At  all  events  you  will 
avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Erzrum. 

Another  object  of  research  has  also  been  suggrested,  namely, 
Khuzistiin,  or  Susiana,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  lately 
been  visited  by  Major  Rawlinson,  but  not  under  those  advantagres, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  which  will  be  at  your  disposal.  The 
same  olDservations,  however,  which  I  have  made  in  reference  to 
your  proposed  \isit  to  Armenia,  will  apply  also  to  this  district. 

It  is  vcrv  possible,  likewise,  that  the  time  and  means  at  your 
command  may  be  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
has  been  pointed  out  to  you  ;  of  this  you  will  be  the  best  judfje 
when  you  are  in  the  country  :  the  selection  of  the  least  known 
and  most  important  points  is  therefore  left  to  your  discretion,  as 
well  as  the  order  in  which  the  several  objects  of  research  are  to 
be  attempted,  remembering  alwavs,  that  the  chief  objects  are,  the 
making  acquaintance  with  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  the 
examination  of  the  country  w^hich  they  inhabit. 

You  and  Mr.  Rasam  are  both  such  experienced  travellers, 
and  you  both  already  possess  so  much  general  knowledge  of  the 
country  you  are  about  to  nsit,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  particular, 
is  so  well  aware  of  the  objects  which  will  mainly  interest  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  more  particularly  the  points  deserving  your  attention. 
Nor  would  the  Council  wish  to  say  more  upon  the  subject  than 
to  express  their  confident  hope,  that  the  result  of  your  inquiries, 
in  addition  to  the  rich  harvest  of  general  and  physical  knowledge, 
which  you  will  acquire,  will  furnish  also  much  new  matter,  specially 
illustrative  of  portions,  at  least,  of  the  memorable  expeditions  of 
Xenophon  with  the  "  Ten  Thousand ;"  of  those  of  Alc^ftmder, 
Lucullus,  Trajan,  Julian,  and  Heraclius.  With  this  view  it  will 
be  very  desirable  that,  prcN-ious  to  setting  out,  Mr.  Ainsworth 
should  be  provided, — if  not  \wX\\  the  best  ancient  and  modern 
works  illustrative  of  the  countries  which  he  will  visit,  at  least  with 
transcriptions  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  ancient  WTitcrs 
which  refer  to  these  localities  :  a  frequent  comparison  of  these  and 
also  of  modern  authorities,  with  actual  observations  made  on  the 
spot,  will  generally  point  to  matters  for  investigation  which  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked. 

Extracts  of  names  of  places  from  Ptolemy,  and  from  the  several 
ancient  itineraries,  with  the  distances,  w  ill  also  be  of  groat  use,  as 
it  is  presumed  that  many  of  these  places  will  be  identified  by  the 
coincidences  of  the  present  names  with  those  in  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher, and  other  remote  authorities.  Accurate  attention  to  this 
part  of  tis  iastructions,  assisted  by  a  well-directed  study  of  the 
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details  of  ancient  history,  and  of  the  revolutions  to  which  this  part 
of  the  world  has  so  frequently  been  subject,  will  enable  Mr.  Ains- 
worthto  illustrate  in  many  instances  what  is  now  obscure,  and  will 
ensure  him  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  men  of  learninj}:. 

Travellers  have  also  mentioned  that  many  ancient  coins  are  to 
be  collected  in  Kurdistan.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  make  any  acquisition  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  they  would  not  willingly  see  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds  at  your  disposal  were  diverted  from  their 
special  object  to  the  purchase  of  these  or  similar  objects  of  an- 
tiquity. At  the  same  time  they  are  aware  that  monuments  of  that 
kind  are  sometimes  of  importance  in  illustrating  points  of  com- 
parative geography ;  but  for  this  purpose  a  special  note  must  be 
kept  of  the  localities  where  they  are  found :  you  will  therefore  use 
a  sound  discretion  when  opportunities  may  offer  to  purchase  coins, 
and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  outlay  on  this  head  must  be 
held  in  subservience  to  the  main  purpose  of  your  expedition. 

In  regard  to  astronomical  and  other  instruments,  the  Society 
understand  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  already  in  possession  of,  or  will 
be  furnished  with,  the  following,  viz. : — 

1  Kater's  azimuth  and  altitude  circle,  3j  inches  in  diameter,  and 
stand. 

1  sextant  of  7  inches  radius. 

1  pocket  sextant. 

3  chronometers  (Molyneux),  Arnold  and  Dent. 

1  three-feet  telescope,  mounted  (Dollond). 

2  artificial  horizons;  1  of  mercury,  1  with  a  spirit-level. 

2  mountain  barometers  (Newman,  Troughton  and  Simms),  both 
compared  with  the  standard  at  the  Royal  Society. 

6  thermometers ;  2  of  which  fitted  for  measuring  heights  by  boiling 
water. 

1  Kater's  compass,  with  azimuth  sights. 

3  pocket-compasses. 
1  clinometer. 

The  requisite  apparatus,  with  3  pairs  of  needles,  for  measuring  mag- 
netic dip  and  intensity. 

Nautical  Almanacks  for  1838,  1830,  and  1840. 

Astronomical  Tables  and  the  most  useful  books  of  reference;  and  the 
various  maps  connected  with  the  country. 

Road  books,  note  books,  squared  paper,  &c. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  observations  be  entered 
immediately  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  the  state  of  the 
weather — barometer  and  thermometer — and  a  note  as  to  whether 
a  good  or  indifferent  observation; — that  a  meteorological  journal 
be  constantly  kept,  registering  the  height  of  the  barometer  at 
least  twice  a-day  (9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  will  be  the  best  hours),  and 
a  series  of  hourly  observations,  for  ^(}  hours  at  the  equinoxes  and 
the  solstices ;  observations  for  variation  are  also  of  great  importance 
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to  enable  us  to  trace  the  curves  of  magnetic  variation  throughout 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  3  feet  telescope  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  Mr.  Ainsworth 
to  obtain  his  longitude  at  M(5sul  by  occultations,  when  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  central  meridional  occultation  is  the  most 
favourable  observation  of  this  sort ;  if  by  moon-culminating  stars,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  telescope  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
meridian,  or  the  observation  will  be  liable  to  error ;  but  until 
leisure  be  afforded  for  such  observations,  it  will  be  better  to  assume 
the  longitude  of  Mosul  (his-head  quarters)  at  43°  E.  of  Green- 
wich, as  determined  by  Mr.  Rich,  and  to  measure  meridian  dis- 
tances from  it  by  his  watches.  Thus  all  positions  will  be  relatively 
right,  and  must  move  together  with  Mosul,  should  its  position 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

You  are  aware  that  the  funds  disposable  for  this  expedition  are 
1000^.; — 500/.  of  which  are  provided  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  500?.  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  This  sum  of  1000/.  will  be  at  Mr.  Ainsworth's 
disposal,  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition  as  above  described;  but 
you  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  understood  that 
this  sum  is  to  supply  the  whole  of  your  expenses  for  the  space  of 
2  years  from  the  period  of  your  quitting  England  for  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  will  regulate  his  drafts  accordingly. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

John  Wasiiixgton^ 

1st  June,  1838.  Secretary. 

Note  by  W.  I.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

By  landing  at  Erekli  or  Heraclca  Pontica,  ^Ir.  Ainsworth  might  pro- 
ceed to  Angora  through  an  interesting  and  almost  totally  unknown 
country ;  in  which  case  I  should  recommend  his  proceeding  along  the 
seashore  to  Amdserah  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parthcnius  or  Bartin, 
and  thence  to  turn  inland  to  Za'fardn  Boli,  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  a  large  and  highly  flourishing  place. 

Between  Angora  or  Enguri  and  Kaissar  the  principal  object  of  in- 
vestigation will  naturally  be  the  course  of  the  Halys  and  its  tributaries; 
but  it  would  also  be  highly  interesting  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  hills  of  Pishd  Tagh,  and  perhaps  also  Rayah 
Tagh,  which  rise  above  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  between 
Enguri  and  Ak-serdi,  and  wliich  arc  the  summer  residence  of  the  Kurd 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  plain  of  K6niyeh  during  the  winter,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  arc  volcanic,  or  a  continuation  of  the  ealifcrous  depo- 
sits which  extend  between  Ak-scrili*  and  Yuz-kdt. 

Between  Kir-shehr  and  Ncmb-shehr  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  for  a 
place  called  U'chayuk,  upon  the  mountain  of  Bi)z-tagli,  where,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  Turkish  Imdn,  were  some  curious  rcmainsand  many  columns. 

The  red  sandstone  formation  through  which  the  Kizil  Irmak  flows 
between  Angora  and  Kaisariyah,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of  rock  salt, 
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will  of  course  claim  some  share  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  attention ;  and  I 
would  particularly  point  out  the  rock  salt  deposits  of  Hdji  Bektash, 
which  are  also  situated  between  Kir-shehr  and  Nemb-shehr. 

If  ;Mr.  Ainsworth  determines  to  ascend  Mount  Argfcus  it  can  only 
be  done  by  procuring  some  Armenian  guides  from  Everek-koi,  at  the 
S.E.  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  about  10  or  12  hours  distant  from  Kaisa- 
riyah :  I  do  not  believe  the  ascent  to  be  practicable  from  any  other 
side.  If  he  then  wishes  to  reach  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  the  mountain, 
he  must  be  provided  with  a  scaling  ladder  30  or  40  feet  high,  or  with  a 
grappling  of  some  kind,  which  he  may  heave  up  so  as  to  fix  itself  in  the 
rock  above,  and  then  swarm  up  the  loose  knotted  rope  attached  to  it. 
Neither  of  these  apparatus  will  he  be  able  to  procure  upon  the  spot,  and 
perhaps  hardly  at  Kai'sariyah. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea 
by  the  earthquake  of  1835,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  town 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls  of  some  houses  which  are  cracked  ; 
but  about  6  or  7  miles  from  Csesarea,  on  the  road  to  the  Greek  convent 
of  Yandr  Tash  or  Taxiarcha,  there  is  a  cliff  overhanging  a  small  village 
called  Beli-Yasi,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  thrown  down  during 
the  earthquake  upon  the  village,  burying  several  houses  and  killing 
many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Kard-sii,  which  rises  in  the  marshy  plain  5  or  6  miles  to  the 
Tvestward  of  Caesarea,  and  which  is  probably  the  Melas  of  Strabo,  flows 
undoubtedly  into  the  Halys.  The  river,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Malatiyah,  if  it  has  its  origin  anywhere  near  the  eastern  foot  of 
Mount  Argseus,  must  rise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mountain, 
for,  in  proceeding  round  Mount  Argseus  on  the  east  side,  I  perceived  no 
trace  of  any  stream  or  water  except  such  as  flowed  N.W.  or  S.W.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  would  probably  find  the  sources  of  the  river,  which  flows  east- 
ward, to  the  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Csesarea  to  Maldtlyah. 

The  priests  at  the  Greek  convent,  3  hours  E.  by  S.  from  Csesarea, 
where  the  bishop  resides,  spoke  of  some  considerable  remains  at  a  place 
called  Eurdn-shehr,  3  days'  journey  from  Caesarea  to  the  eastward  (can 
this  be  Garun  ?) ;  and  ten  hours  beyond  that,  of  two  lofty  rocks  40  or  50 
feet  high  covered  over  with  Greek  inscriptions. 

If  Mr.  Ainsworth  took  the  overland  road  from  Constantinople  he 
might,  beyond  Eski-shehr,  visit  the  interesting  mines  or  pits  of  Meer- 
schaum or  Ecume  de  Mer,  between  Eski-shehr  (Dorylseum)  and  Sevri- 
hisdr ;  and  from  thence  striking  south  he  might  explore  the  two  sources 
of  the  Sangarius,  one  of  which  must  be  near  the  place  marked  Poema- 
nene  in  Colonel  Leake's  Map,  and  W.S.W.  from  Sevrl  hisar,  and  which 
joins  the  other  branch  flowing  from  the  south  between  Akekiim  and 
Bald  hisdr.  The  tracing  of  these  rivers  would  throw  great  light  upon 
the  march  of  Manlius  in  his  Gallo- Grecian  expedition.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ainsworth  lands  at  Sinope,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  trace  the  Halys  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  way  from 
Bdfirah  to  Csesarea. 

IstJunc,  1838.  W.  I.  II. 

*  I  understood  from  the  Turkomans  of  Hamah  Haji,  6  hours  S.E.  from  Alekam, 
that  there  was  a  route  across  the  Harmdiieh  to  Akserai. 
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Pamphlet.    Svo.    Frankfort,  1838     .         .         .         f         ^'"-  '^^^^^'^' 
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Donors. 

Bation 

VON  Humboldt. 


•} 


Titks  of  Books. 

Notice  de  Deux  Tenlatives  d'Ascension  du  Chim- 

borazo,  par  A.  von  Humboldt.     Paris,  1838 
CoLOMHiA. — Ueber  die    hochebene  von  Bogota,  von  A.  von 

Humboldt.     Pamphlet      ..... 
Chile. — The  Geoj^rapb.ical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of, 

translated  iVom  the  Italian  of  Don  J.  Molina.     8vo 

London,  1S09 
Paraguay. — The  Reign  of  Dr.  J.G.  deFrancia  in,  by  Messrs.) 

Rengger  and  Longchamp.     Svo.     London,  1827  .        j 
Letters  on,  by  J.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robertson.     2  vols.) 

8yo.    London,  1838 J 

La  Plata. — The  Provinces  of  La  Plata, 

Parish.     8vo.     London,  1839 
Patagonia. — Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.  ships  Adventure"! 

and  Beagle,  1826-3G  (Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru),  by     p.„_..^^  t.,„_  -r^^ 

Captains  P.  P.  King  and  R.  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.,  with  Ex->  ^^^^Am  ^tz  koy, 

tracts  from  the  Journal  of  C.  Darwin,  Esq.   4  vols.  Svo.  j  '    * 

London,  1839 '' 

Magnetic  Observations  made  during  the  Voyages  of  H.M.)      -yj.^r.r,  q.„^„„ 

Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1826-36.     Discussed  by  >      ^''^^^^''  oabine. 

Major  Sabine.     Pamphlet,  1838        .         .         .         J  ^'^' 


by  Sir  Woodbine) 


Sir  Woodbine 
Pakish. 


POLYNESIA. 


Saxe  Bannister, 
Esq. 


Australia. — Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Easternl 

Austraha,  by  Major  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell.     2  vols.     Svo.  > 

London,  1839 J 

Journey  of  Discovery  to  Port  Phillip  in  1824-5,  byl 

W.  H.  Ho'vell  and  H.  Hume,  Esq.  Pamphlet.   Sydney,  > 

1837 I 

Six  Months  in   Australia,  with  some  Account  of] 

Port-Philip  and  Portland  Bay,  by  T.  H.  James.    Svo.  >    T.  H.  James,  Esq. 

London,  1838         .  .  ...  .  .          J 

Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. — Polynesian  Researches! 

during  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  the,  by  W.  Ellis.  > 

4  vols.  8vo»  London,  1836  ....  J 
New  Zealand. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to,  in  1814-15,  by)  ^ 

J.L.Nicholas.  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1817  .  j 
A    Narrative   of  Travels   and   Adventures  in] 

New    Zealand,    between    1831-7,    by  J.  S.   Polack.V  J.  S.  Polack,  Esq. 

2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1838      ....         J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Counsellor  J.  J.  da 

CuSTA  DE  MaCEUO. 


Aborigines  Protection  Society,  Proceedings  of.  No.  1   .  The  Society. 
Acauemia  real  das  Sciencias    de  Lisboa,   discurso  lido  em 

15  de  Maio  de  l';38  na  sessao  publica  da,  par  J.  J.  de 

Macedo.     L-sbon,  1838 

AcADEMiK  des  Sciences  tl  Paris.    Comptes  rendiis  des  Stances)  The  Academy  ok 

de  r.     4to.     Paris,  May,  1838 — May,  1839          .          J  Sciences  at  Paris 

,  .  ,      ,       f,  .             V    ,.,-,.      ,              T>T/   r  The  Imi'ekial 

. Impcnale  des   Sciences  a    St.   Petersbourg,   Me-  Academy  ok 

moires   de,    1830-1837.       Bulletin   Scientifique,   ni.,<(  vj^,,,.^,' ..  »^ 

iv    V  ociLNCEs  at 

■*'■'               I  St. Petersburq, 
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Akademie  i\er  WissenscViaften  zu  Berlin  ;  Abhand'iU-.igen  dor  I  ArAnvMv  op 

Ko-niglichea.     1832-35.     Berlin.     4to.       .  .         Isciences  at  Bkumn. 

Almanac,  Nautical,  for  1341.     8vo.     Loudon        .  .         |     Bkal'fout  Il.N. 
American,  for  1839.     l-2:ro.     Boston..          .          |  J.  E.  \Vo^«cester, 

^  British,  for  1839.     12mo.     London 

Geographische  fiir  1839,  von  H.  Bergliaus.    12mo.) 

Berlin J 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Transactions  and  Collections  1  Albert 

of  the.     8vo.     VoU  II.     Massachusetts,  183G      .  J      Gai.i.atin,  Esq. 

Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the,  for  1838.1  The   Phil.    Soc.  cf 


Vol.  I.  .......  j       Philadelphia. 

Journal   of  Science   and  Art,    for    1S38,   bv   Dr.i 


Silliman 
Annalen,  der  Erd-Volker   und   Staatcnkunde  von   Dr.    H.l 

Berghaus,  for  1838.     8vo.  .  .  •  .  I 

Annales  des  Voyages  ;  to  April  1839.     8vo.     Paris 

Antiquaries. — Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of"!  The  Royal  Society 
Northt-rn  Antiquaries  at   Copenhagen.     First  Series.  ^       ok  Northern 
8vo.     1838  ......•'       Antiquarians. 

Arts. — Transactions  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts.    Vol.1     The  Society  ok 
LIL    Parti.     8vo.     1833         .  .  .  .  j  Arts. 

A  O       •    1        ri    1    1  p  ^t        r^^   ■  TM  c  ^x.  f  TlIE  RoYAL    AsiATIC 

Asiatic  Society,  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Libraiy  of  the        -j  Society 

AsTROMOMiCAL  Society  of  London,  Memoirs  of  the.     Vol.  X.,  f  The  Royal  Astro- 
for  1838  .......         \   NOMiCAL  Society. 

Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  pour  1838.  Paris  •!  Loncituues 
Athenaeum  Journal  to  May  1839.     4to.     London.          .  The  Editor. 

Bibmoqraphical  Essay  on  the  Collection  of  Voyages  and ^ 

Travels  edited  and  published  by  Livinus  Ilulsius  and  (tit       4     . 

his  succL'ssors,  from  1598  to  1G60.     4to.     London  and  (      ^^""  '^-  '^^"»^"- 

Berlin,  1839 J 

Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  from  1830  to  1839.  8vo.        M.  pe  la  Rive. 
British  Association  for  the  Avancement  of  Scituce.  Vol.  VII.)        The  British 

8vo.       ........  j         Association. 

Botanical   Society,   Proceedings   of  the    London.      Vol.  1. 1  The  Botvnicai, 

Parti.     1839 \  Society. 


Caillie. — Notice  Historique  sur  la  \'ie  et   les  Voyages  de) 

Ren6  Caillie,  par  M.  Jomard.     &vo.     Paris,  1839  J          ^^  Jomard. 

] 

Colonial  Policy  of  the  British  Empire,  by  R.  M.   Martin.)  „    ^r   nr 

Pamphlet.     Part  I.     8vo.     London,  1837  .  }  K.  M.  Martin,  Esq. 

D'Anville,  Notice  des  Ouvrages  de.   Pamphlet.  Paris,  180'2. 

Dictionnaire   layniologique   et    Comparatlf    des   Languosl 

Teuto-Gothiquos,   par   Hcnii    Mcidinger.     Frankfort.)  Mr,  H.  Meidingbr 
8vo.     1833 


RovAL  SocivrFY  OF 
Catalogue  over  Islands  stiftsBibliothek.    Copenhagen.  1828{    Northern  Anti- 

QUARIUii. 

Methodique  d*un  Choix  de  Globes  et  Spheres, 

d"Atl.is  et  dc    Cartes,  redigi    par  C.  Picquet.      ii\o.)      IM.  C.  Picquet. 
Paris,  1S37 
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DicTioNNAiuE  Turc  et  Francais,  par  J.  I).  KiefFer  et  T.  X.) 
Bianchi.     2  vols.  8vo/   Paris,  1835   ...  J 


FraiiQais  et  Arabe,  par  E.  Bocthor.    Revu  par) 

A.  Caussin  de  Perceval.     2  vols.  4to.     Paris,  1829       f 

Francais  et  Wolofe,  et  Francais  et  Bambara, 

avec  un  Dictionnaire  Wolofe  et  Francais,  par  J.  ^^     ' 
8vo.    Paris,  1S25    ..... 


ibara,  1 
Dard.  \ 


Dictionary,  Lempriere's  Classical.     8vo.     London,  183\J 

MoreH's  Latin  and  English.     4to.     London,  1783 

Die  Deutschen  VolkstUmme;  geographisch  und  gcschichlicb"| 

beleucbtet     mit    besonderer    Beruchsichtigung     der>  Mr.  H.  Meioinger. 

Sprache,  von  H.  MeicHnger.  Svo.  Frankfort,  1833       J 
Die  Heuschreckenplage  der  Lander  der  alten  Welt.  Pamphlet.  \         Puofessor 

12mo I  C.  Hitter. 

Edinburgh,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of.    Vols.  V-j 

to  XIII.,  from  18-29  to  1838     ....  I  The  Royai.  Society 
Proceedings   of  the  Royal  Society  of.     I.-XII.  f     of  Edinburgh. 

lb32tol838 J 

Review  for  October  1838 

ENGiNr^,RS,TransacH^nsof  the  Institution  of  Civil,  Vol.  III.1t„,  Ikstitution  of 

Proceedings  of  the  institution,  *8vo.   *          \         ]   ^^^^^  Engineers. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review  to  April,  1839     .         .  ,  . 

Frankt.in  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  Journal  of  the,  Vol.1  The  Franklin   In- 
XXI.,  1838,  Philadelphia         .  .  .  .  j  stitute. 

Friendly  Contributions  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Royal  Schools  T 

of    Industry    at    Kensington    and    Shepherdsbush.l       Colonel  Fox, 
London,  1838,  12mo j 

Funfte  juhrliche  Uebersicht  der  Thatigkeit  der  Gesellschaftl         t> 

fur  Erdkunde    in  Berlin,   bis   5"  Mai,    1838,  von  II.  >         ^ROJEssor 
Lichtenstein  .  .         ."      .         .         .         J  C  R^-^-ei*. 

Geografia,  Tratado  Elementar  de  Geografia  Antiqua  e  Mo-1  Don    Jose    de    Ur- 
derna,  por  Jose  de  UrcuUu,  Tom.  III.,  Svo.  Porto,  1839.]"  cullu. 

Geographie. — Bulletin  de  la  Seciete  de,  a  Paris,  to  Aprils  1L\  Societe  de  Geo- 
1839,  8vo ]  oRAPHiE  DE  Paris. 

Geographical  Society  of  London,  Journal  of  the  Royal,  Vol.) 
VIII.,  Part  3,  and  Vol.  IX.,  Parts  1  and  2.         .  j 


■ of  Bombay,  Proceedings  of  the,   for)  The    Geographical 

May,  August,  and  Nov.  1838.    Svo.   Bombay     .  |  Society  of  Bombay. 

of  Frankfort — Jahresbericht  des  Geo-) Geographical      So- 


graphischen  Vereins  zu  Frankfurt.  1837-8  ,  Jciety  of  Frankfort. 

Dictionary,     Ancient    and    Modern,    by   J.) 


Conder,  Svo.     Loudon,  1834 
Geography,  Uber  eine  geographische  Producten  kunde,  von)     Professor  Carl 
Carl  Ritter )  Ritter. 

Quantum    geografia'  profecerit,    &c.      Auctore)ViCE      Chancellor 

F.  C.  A.  Hasse.     Lipsitc,  1838.        .         .         .         j      F.  C.  A.  IIasse. 

a  System  of,  Popular  and  Scientific,  by  Jas.  Bell,l 

6  vols.,  4to.     Glasgow,  1838     ....  J 
Physical  Geography,  by  Professor  Traill.     8vo.) 

Edinburgh,  1838 j 


Physikalische  Geographie,  von  Frederick  Hofl- 


mann,  VoL  II.    Svo,   Berlin,  1S3S 
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Geography,  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar.     8vo.     Lou-)       S:r  Woodbine 

(ion,  1808 j  Parish. 

a  Compendium  of.   fiora  the  12th  century,  con- (The  Royai.  Society 


taiuing  some  account  of  a  residence  in  Viueland  in!  ov  Northern  Anti- 
1007,  and  of  a  voyage  to  Florida  in  1027.  Copenhagen,^!  quaries    ov   Copen- 

1837      ........  luAOEN. 

Geological  Society,  Transactions  of  the    ,  .  .  ^ 

Proceedings  of  the,  for  1838.     8vo.        I     The  Geological 

President's    Address    at    Anniversary  j"  Society. 

Meeting  of.     8vo.     1839  ....  J 
Grammaire  Wolofe.  par  J.  Dard.     8vo.     Paris,  1826     . 
Recherches  Philosophiques,  sur  la  Langue  Ou-| 

lofe,  par  le  Baron  Roger,     8vo.     Paris,  1829      .  j 

Grammar  of  the  Mandingo  Language,  by  the  Rev,  R.  M.l  t?        n      « 

Macbrair.     8vo.     Loudon,  1838         .  .  .  |  Ke%  .  Ur.  iiLNTiNO. 

of  the  Bechuana  Language,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Arch-)  „        -,       „ 

bell.     Graham's  Town,  1838   .  .  .  .  j^^^''  ^ ''■  Beecham. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Mandingo  lanfjuacre.     12mo.)  , 

London,  1837         .  .  .          .  ."        .  }  ^"'^''- 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by) 
E.  Gibbon.     1  vol.,  Svo.     London,  1836     .  .  J 

Literary  Gazette  to  May,  1839  .....        The  Editor. 

London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical   Journal  of  Science.)  t         tt  -c 

No  77,  for  Junt,  1838    .  .  .  .  .  }  J^»>- Hooo,  Esq. 

and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine 

MADRAsLiterary  and  Scientific  Societ}',  Journal  of,  Xo.XVL,1The    Literary    So- 
8vo.     Madras,  1838        .....  J    ciety  ov  Madras. 

Magnetism. — Report  on  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  In--| 

tensity  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  I  Major  Sahine,  Roy- 
plates,  by  Major  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  Svo.  London,  (        al  Artillery. 
1838 J 


Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wm,  Marsden,  Esn.,Kr       „.      ,, 

written  by  himself.     4to.     London,  1838  .  r""^'  ^^  ^-  ^^^^"^uen. 

} 


MEMOiREsde  la  Societede  Physique et  dol'IIistoire  Naturellel    ^^^  Society  of 
de  Geneve.     Vol.  VIII.     Svo.  Geneva       .  ,  >  Natural  History 


OF   G 


KNRVA. 


Meteorological  Committee  of  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,)     Sir  John  F.  W. 

Report  of,  for  1836-7 j    Hkrscuel,  Bart. 

]\IissioNARY  Register  to  May,  1839.     Svo.   .... 
Nautical  Magazine  to  May,  1839.     Svo.     London 
Obelisqle  Egyptien  de  Paris.  Traduction  et  Analyse  Gram  -l 

maticale  dcs  Inscriptions  sculptces  sur  1',  par  F,  Sal-  > 

volini.     4io.     Paris,  1837         .  .  .  ,  j 

Peru. — An  Expos6  on  the  Treaty  of  Paucarpata,  by  a  Peru-  l »-»      t-  ta 

Bolivian.    Pamphlet.     Audover,  1838.       .  .  (  Don\  ickntePazos. 

Positions  Geographiques des  Principaux  Lieux  du  Globe,  par)         ,.    y^ 

M.  Daussy.     Svo.     Paris,  1838  .  .  .  [         ^^'  ■L'-^L'ssy. 

Quarantine   Laws,  their  Abuses  and    Inconsistencies,  by!  4    n,   ,,  „ 

A.  T.  Ilolroyd.     London,  1839  .  .  .  r^'  ^-  "^"*o^o»  Esq. 

Quarterly  Review  to  April,  1839  (i/i  continuation)        ,  John  Murray,  Esq. 

Railroads,  How  to  Measure  the  Earth  by  the  Ahsistance  of,),^  ,» 

by  Oliver  Byrne.     Newcastle,  1838  .  .  .  JOlivkr  Byknb,  Esq. 

Rapport  sur  les  Operations  de  la  Camp.xgne  de  la  Corvette)        ,,   ,y,, 

r Astrolabe,  eu  1838,  par  M,  Dumout  D'Uivillc    PwisJ       ^  ^  Avbxau. 


xxxii  Library  of  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Titles  of  Books.  Donors 

Rask's    [R.  K.]    Samletle    tildels  furhen   utrykte    Afhand-lTiiE  Royai.  SociiiTV 

linger,   at'  H.  K.  Rask.     3  vols.  8vo.  '  Copenhagen,  >      ok  Northern 

183S -'        Antiquaries. 

Recohus  of  Ancient  Science  exemplified  and  authenticated  U^j^^^^  rp_  g_  j^^^^.j^^ 

in  the  primitive  universal  standard  of  Weights  and  >  j^"  j  (j   Eng'inee'js.' 

Measures,  by  Major  T.  B.  Jeivis.  8vo.    Calcutta,  1835J 

RoiAL  Society  of  London,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  '] 
the,  for  1838.     1  vol.  4to.        .  .  .  •  I 

Catalogue  of  Scientific  Books  in  the  Library  |  rji^^  Royai.  Society 


of  the.     8vo.     London,  1839 

List  of  portraits  in  possession  of.  and  account 


f        OF  London. 


of  instruments  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society 
List  of  Fellows  to  the  30th  Nov.  1838 


Sciirevelius's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.     8vo.    London,) 

1831 i 

SeidEnzucii  in  Asien,  Ueber'ausbreitung  der.    8vo.    Berlin,)  Professor 

1838 J  <-'•  Hitter. 

{The  Royae  Society 
OF  Northern- 
Antiquaries. 

South  Pole. — A  Voyage  towards  the,  in  1822-24,  by  Jas.) 
Weddell,  R.N.     8vo.     London,  1825  .  .         J 

Statistical  Society  of  London,  Journal  of  the,  Svo.    Vol.  ^-Jsociety  of  London. 

Statistiques  surles  Colonies  Fraucaises,  Partie  1  et 2.  Paris,)     j^   g,^  Huair'' 
1837.    Svo ^        .       .       .      ^. 

.       .  ■  •         ^        r^       -r^        r,,     ,  x  JT>  i    )  TlIE      DIRECTORS       OF 

Steam  Navigation  in  the  Pacific,  Statements  and  Documents  I  ^.^^j,  p^^iFic    Stf.am 
in  favour  of.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1838  .J  navigation  Comp. 

Strabonis  Rerum  Geographicarum,  libri  XVIL   Gra:ce    et)    W.  R.  Hamilton, 

Latine.     2  vols,  folio.     Amsterdam,  1707  *.  j  K«Q- 

Storms.— An   Attempt  to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms,  by)LiEUT-Coi..W.  Reid, 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  Reid.     8vo.     1838    .         .         .  j  R.E.,  C.B. 

Tartarischen   sprachen,    Versuch   iiber  die,    von   Dr.  W.) 

Schott.     Svo.     Berlin,  1836     .  .  .  .  j 

Travels,  Book  of,  containing — 1.  Journey 

Damascus,  in  1736.    2.Condamine" 

America,  in  1747.     3.  Journey  through 

Persia,  in  1742       ...... 

Tide  Gauge,  description  of  a  new,  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  G.-j     (i^p^^  Beaufort, 

Bunt,  erected  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  liverAvon,  I       '        i^jv^ 

1837 I 

Times  Newspaper,  Monthly  Index  and  Register  to,  from  May,)    ^j^^  James  VVyi  n 

1838,  to  May,  1839 j         '       ' 

Tithe  Commufation  Tables,  Annual  Supplement  to  Willich's,)  ^  ^.j  ry  „  v  y 

for  1830 jw.      .         ..       .       ^. 

Vasco  da  Gama.— Roteiro  da  viagem  que,  em  descobrimentol        j^^^^  j^^j^  ^^j, 
da  India  pe!o  Cabo  da  Boa  Esperanca,  fez  Dom  Vasco  >  tt,>mj,  tV- 

da  Gama  em  1497.     8vo.     Porto,  1838      .  .  J  .  ^  *^^  ^  -  • 

Voyage  round  the  World.   Cook's  1st,  2nd, and  3rd  Voyages,) 
17GG-72,  in  8  vols.  4to.,  with  Atlas  .  .  J 

round  the  "World  in  1803,  by  .Admiral  Von  Kru-)p  n.,  T.r„,,,,,,  -l--,. 

sf-nstern,  Imp.  Russ.  Navy.   2vols.,4to.   London,  181 7  J 


ley' from  Aleppo  to") 
t'^  Voyage  to  South  > 
irough  Russia  intoj 


round  the  World  in  1690,  by  C.  Dampier.     Svo. 


London,  1827 


Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  xxxiii 

Tides  of  Books.  Donors, 

S  en")  T 


Voyage  autour  du  Globe,  de  la  Thetis  et  I'Esperance,  en")  j-        ngp^T     de    j  ^ 
1824-6,  par  le  Barou  de  Bougainville.     2  vols.  4to.  >,/  France 

Paris,  1837 I  Marine  ce  trance. 


—  autour  du  Monde  en  1817-20,  sur  les  Corvettes'! 
rUranie  et  la  Physicienue,  par  J.  Arago.  2  vols.  Svo.V 
Paris,  1822 J 

} 


autour  du  Monde,  en  1790-2,  |par  E.  Marchand. 


5  vols.  8vo.,  et  l-4to.     Paris,  1799 


—  du  Sieur  Paul  Lucas,  fait  en  1714,  dans  la  Turquie,"),^     „ 
I'Asie,  Sourie,  Palestine.  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte,  &c.  > 
6vols.  12mo.     Amsterdam,  1720        ...  J 


Hamilton, 
Esq. 


-Reise  ura  die  Erde,  1815-18,  auf  der  Brigg  Rurik,^ 
Kap.  Otto    v,  Kotzebue.      Von  A.  Von   Chamisso.  r 


Leipzig,  1836 

Weknerian  Natural  History  Society,  Memoirs  of  the.     VoI.IThe  Werxerian  So- 
VIL     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1838  ....         J  ciety. 

Zoological  Society  of  London, Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  IL"| 

Part  2,  1838 IThe  Zoological  So- 

-Proceedings  of  the.     Oct.  1837,  to  July  f  ciety. 

1838 ■ 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  Sec. 

EUROPE. 

Maps,  Charts,  S^-c.  Donors. 

Austria. — Three  sheets  of  the  Environs  of  Vienna,  in  281   o  n  w  - 

sheets.     Quart.-Mast.-Gen.  Off:     Vienna,  1838  .          |  baron  L..  UUOEl. 

British    Isles. — The   Ordnance  Sui-vey   of   England    and  1  Master-General  oy 

Wales.     Sheets  49,  jO,  66,  67. 68.     ...  J      the  Orunance. 

Teignmouth  Harbour,  Devon,  by  Mr.  Spratt,     1838 
Tomliroke  Reach,  by  Capt.  Deuham,  R.N.      1838  . 
Port-dyn-laen,  by  Lieut.  Sheringham,  R.N. 
Shetland  Isles,  by  Mr.  G.  Thomas,  R.N.,  scale  2  miles 

to  an  inch.     1837  ...... 

Ireland. — Index  to  the  Townland  Survey  of  15  counties.)  The     Lord     Lieut. 

Dublin,  1838  ......          j          of  Ireland. 

Map  of,  in  6  sheets,  scale  ^  an  inch  to  a  mile, 

to    show    the  Railroads.      Jiy   Lieut.  Larcora, 

Dublin,  1«3'J  .... 

IMap  of,   in  4  sheets,  scale  4  m.  to  an  inch.l 


Hydroqraphic     Of- 
fice. 


a  mile.l 
1,  R.  E.V 


Dublin,  1838,  drawn  by  J.  and  C.  Walker 


IMap  of,  in  2  sheets,  scale  10m.  to  an  inch.    By 


} 


the  DiflT.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.     London,  1837 
Ballysbannon  Harbour,  by  Ca]it.  W.  Mudge,  R.N.  1838.1  HYDROORAPinc    Of- 

Lough  Erne,  by  Lieut.  Wolfe,  R.N.  .  .  J  fice. 

Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  by  James  Wyld.l     ^^^^  JvmesWyid 

London, 1828         .  .  .  •  •  .  j 

An  Index  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Pro-lp^^^^^,^,^  P„„.,.,ps. 

lessor  Fhilliiis.     London,  K>3o  ...  J 

Environs  of  Edinburgh,  scale  8-  lOths  of  an  inch  to  a  mile.) 

By  the  Ditr.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.   Loudon,  1833    .         J 
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Maps,  Charts,  ^c.  Doyiors, 

Denmark. — Jutland,  the  Agger  Channel,  b}'  Captain  J.  B.l  Hyduoqraphic    Ov- 

Bluhme,  Danish  Navy j  fice. 

France. — Carte  TopoG;raphique  de  la  France ;  48  feuilles       1     Le  Depot  de  la 
Echelle  l-80,000th.    Depot  de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  1834-8  j     Guekre  a  Pauis. 

^  ,        ^        ,     .       -r,    „     1.,-  T-  T  1  inao  f  HvDKOCRAPIilC      Ol- 

CoRSicA,  by  Captain  Hell,  Mar.  Fr.     London,  1838         j  pj^E. 

Germany. — TopographischeKartederUmgegend  von  Frank- "j 
fart,  am  Main.  Von  A.  Ravenstein,  scale  l-75,000th. 

1837 ?Mr.  a.  Ravenstein. 

Model  in  relief  of  the  town  and  environs  of  Frankfort,! 

and  of  the  Niederwald.    By  A.  Ravenstein,  1837  ■' 

Italy. — Carte  gen6rale  dutheatre  de  la  guerre,  en  Italic  en) 

30  feuilles,  par  Bacler  Dalbe,     Paris,  1790         .         J 

ELBA.-.Carte  de  I'Isle  d'Elba,  par  C.  Picquet.    Paris,)  ^r.  Jas.  Gardner. 

lol:4        .a.*..*  .J 

SARDm.A.-Cagliari  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  18381h^„„„„^„,„,    q,. 

Channel  of  San  Pietro  , ,  , ,  , ,  >  ^^^^ 

Porto  Conte  and  Alghero     , ,  , ,  j  j         j 

NA^LEs.-Carta  topographica  ed  idrografica  dei  contorni)  ^.^^  F.Visconti. 

di  Napoh — Scala  l-2y,000th.    9  sheets.    Naples         j 

Plan  de  la  Bale  deNapks.     Paris,  1833        {^.^Z'lrvll.c.. 

Russia. — Military    Map    of    Russia,    in    16    sheets — scale)    t).    .    r    tt  n  t 
l-680,000th.     Dep6t  Topog.  St.  Petersburg,  1837        J    ^"^^"^  ^*  iiuGEL. 
Saxony. — Topographical  Map  of  the  Kingdom,  in  20  sheets 
Scala  I -5  7,000th.    Depot  Topog.     Dresden,  1836-8, 
5  sheets  published  .... 

Geographische  Historische  Atlas  von  Europa,  Von  C.)    t5.„„  ,  ri  rr 
D^jardins.     Vienna,  1838       .  .  .          .          |    ^^^^^  ^'  ^^«^^' 

Karte  Ton  Ural-gebirg        ...... 

Switzerland. — ^Triangulation  Primordiale  de  la  Suisse  .       Col.  Jackson. 


\ 


Map  in  20  sheets,  by  MM.Woerl  and  Ileck.)        ^k     ixr 

nf\  nnn       -E^.^iu..,  '     1  ooT  \  Dr.  WoeRL. 


Scale  1-200,000.     Freiburg,  1837     .         .         .         / 

Relief  pittoresque  du  Sol  Classique,  en  9)   «t     t       /> 

feuilles  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         I  ^^''  ^'^^'  Gardner. 

Model  in  relief  of  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,"!      J.  J.  Boscawen 

by  J.  J.  Boscawen  Ibbctson,  Esq.     .  .  .          /      Ibbetsoi^,  Esq. 


Map  of,  scale  12  miles  to  an  inch.     By  the) 


Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc    London,  1838.  .         .         j 

WuRTEMBURG. — Topographical  Map  of  the  Kingdom  of,  in)    Bureau   Topogra- 
57  sheets  (25  published)  scale  l-50,000th.     Topog.  >    i'iiique  a  Stutt- 
Off.  Stuttgardt,  1838 ]  oardt. 

Wurtemburq  and  Baden,  Map  of,  in  12  sheets,  l)y   MM.l 

Woerl    and     Heck.      Scale    1-200,000.      Freiburg,}        Dr.  Woeul. 
1837 I 


AFRICA. 

ALGiRRS.—L'Alg^rie,  en  3    feuilles.     Echelle   1-1,000,000.1 

Paris,  1838 

Province  d'Alger.     Echelle  l-400,000th  , ,  I      Lr  Depot  de  la 

,,       de  Constantino  ,,  ,,  ,,  f    Glkkue  a  Paris, 

,,       d'Oran  .,  ,,  ,, 

Plan  d'Alger  et  des  Environs.    Echello  l-2,500th 


Le  Depot  de  la 
Makine  de  Fkance. 
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Maps,  Charts,  ^c.  Donors. 

Carte  de  la  Cote  Septentrionale  d'Afrique, en  3  feuilles.-j 

par  M  M.  Berard,  Dortet  de  Tessan,  &c.    Paris,  1836  I      Le  Depot  de  la 
Les  att^rages  d"  Alger,  par  M.  A.  Berard.    Paris,  1S31      |  Marine  de  France, 
ALBXANDRiA,Plan  duPort  et des Mouillages d',Parisjl838j 

Carthage,  Restauration  de  la  Ville  .         .         \  ^m  Grenv.  Temple, 

(  Bart, 

Marocco. — Carta  del  Maghreb  el  Aksa  o  I'lmpero  di,  dall  Count  Grauerq  af 

Conte  GrSberg  di  Hemsd.      Firenze,  1835  .         J  Hemso. 

Tangier,    Plan    de  la  Bale  de,     par    M.    le    Saulnier    del     Le  Depot  de  la 

Vauhello,  1S35        ......  J  Marine  de  France. 

West  Africa. — Map  of,  in  2  sheets.     Scale  ■^'jj  of  an  inch  to] 

a  degree,  by  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.      London,  > 

May,  1839 J 

Quorra  and  Chadda,  Map   of  the  rivers,   by  Lieut. -^ 

AV.  Allen,  R.N.  Scale  .Unch  to  a  mile.  London,  1837  I  Hydrograpiiic    Of- 
Gambia,  the  river,  as  far  as  Pisania,  in  3  sheets,  by  f  fice. 

Lieut.  R.  Owen,  R.N.     Hyd.  OflP.,  1826    .  .         J 

Madagascar. — Le  Canal  de  Mozambique,  et  Tile  de. 

Le  port  du  Mozambique.    Le  Mouillage  a  la  Cote  S.O. 

de  Zanzibar.     Paris  1838         .... 
Les  lies  situes  u  lest  et  au  N.E.    de  Madagascar. 

Paris,  1838 

South  Africa.— Les  Cotes  Meridionales  d'Afrique  et  del 

I'entree  du   canal   de  jMozambique.     Plan  du  Port>  Idem. 

Natal,  et  de  la  Bale  Delagoa   ....         J 
Port  Natal,  by  W.  T.  Haddon.    London,  1833    .  IHydroorapiiic    Of- 

Sevchelles  Islands,  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Owen,  R.N.  J  vice. 

ASL\. 

Arracan.— Route  from  Aeug  to  the  Irawadi,  by  Captain  B. f    ^ij^-^^^  Boilkau 

Pemberton.    Calcutta,  1837     .         ...         \  E  Ic'^ENGlNrERs 
Caucasus. — Karte  des  Kaukasus,  by  F.  G.  Morin.     Scale  2:^) 

inches  to  a  degree.     Berlin,  1838       .          .  .       ') 

Central  Asia. — Tartary,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  &c.      Scale  f\  of) 

an  inch  to  a  degree.     By  the  Diff".  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  \ 

London,  1838 ■' 

Bokhara,  Cabul,  and  Beluchistan.     Scale  1  inch  to  a  de-| 

gree.     By  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.     London,  1638/ 
Map  of  the  Countries  between  Tartary  and  Birmah,  in] 

4  sheets.     Scale  ^  of  an   inch  to  a  degree.     By  J.  >  Mr.  James  Wyld 

Wyld.    London,  183S J 

China. — La  Mer  de  Chine.  drcss6  par  M.  Daussy,  en  1838.-V 

Scale  1  inch  to  a  degree.     Paris         ...  I 

India.— La  Mer  des  Indes,  par  MM.  Daussy  et  P.  E.  Wissocq.  I  ,J''^  ^^'''^'^  ^^'  ^^ 
Scale  {^  of  an  inch  to  a  degree.     Paris,  1837       .  |   ^'^'"ne  de  France 

Les  Entrees  de  la  RiviCre  Iloogly.  &c.     Paris         .  j  e-^ 

Rajamanduy. — Sheet  95  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  Scale  4^ 

miles  to  an  inch.  By  the  E.  I.  Company.  London.  1838  I      -,      ^ 

Cochin.— Sheet  62  of  the  Indian  Atlas.   E.I.  Company,  I    nl  "!-,'*'' °*' 
igoQ  *"'.;>>    Directors  OK  the 

__  *     _  *         *         *  '         *         *  •  I  East  India  Company, 

HoooHLY. — Entrance  of  the  river,  from  False  Point,  Pal*  I 

miras,  to  Saugur  Roads.  In  3  sheets.  Corrected  to  1838' 
India  in  1  sheet,  showing  the  Military  Stations,  by  James] 

Wyld.  Scale  1{^  of  au  inch  to  a  degree.  London,  1837  J  Mr.  James  Wyld. 
Index  to  Wyld's  Map  of  India.    8vo.     London,  1833      j 
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Mops,  Charts,  8fC. 

CirrcH — Map  of,  with  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by] 
Lieut.  A.  Burnes.     Bombay,  1825-8.    MS.  .  | 

Go  A — Map  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of,  by  Lieut.  Dar-I 
ling.     M.S.  ...  .         .         J 


Donors, 

Major  Jervis, 
I.I.C.Engineers. 


Java. — Straits  of  Madura  and  Bali.  Scale  6  miles  to  an  inch:)  t  c  t. 

by  J.  Swart.    Amsterdam,  1837         .         .         .         |  Jacob  Swart,  Esq. 


Hydrographic 
Office. 


JERUSALEM—Plan  of  the  city  of,  by  F.  Catherwood.   1835  Mr.  W.  Hughes. 

Maldivas. — Trigonometrical    Survey  of    the   Maldivas,  byl       The  Court  of 

Captain  R.  Moresby  and  Lieut.  F.  T.  Paul,  Indian  >  Directors  of  the 

Navy.  Scale  4  miles  to  an  inch.   E.I. Co.  London,  1838J       E.I.  Company. 
Manipur. — Map  of   the  Manipur  Territory,    with  part  of]    Captain  Boileau 

Kubo  Valley  and  the  Burmese  Frontier,  by  Captain  >  Pemberton,  E.l.C. 

Pemberton.    Calcutta,  1837     ....  J  Engineers. 

Palestine. — Karte  von  Parastina,von  D.  Seetzen.  Gotha,  1810       Dr.  Prxchard. 
Canaan  during  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  as  divided, 

among  the  tribes  of  Israel.     In  2  sheets,  illuminated.  I 

Drawn   by  W.   Hughes.     Published  by   C.   Knight,  j 

London,  1838 ^ 

Persian  Gui,f. — Bushire  Port  and  Karak  Island,  by  Lieuts. 

Brucks  and  Cogan,  I.N.,  Hyd.  Off.     London,  1838 
Siberia — Eastern  and  Western,  in  2  sheets.  Scale  ^  inch  to  al 

degree.    By  the  Diff.  Use.  Know.  Soc.     London,  1838  j 
Sumatra. — Karte  von  Sumatra,   von  H.  Berghaus.      Scale)   B.  Hebeler,  Esq., 

2  inches  to  a  degree.     Gotha,  1837  .  .  .          j  Pruss.  Cons.  Grnl. 

SuNDA — Chart  of  the  Straits  of,  bv  J.  Swart.    Scale  4  miles)  t  o  -c^ 

to  an  inch.    Amsterdam,  1838  .  .  .         }  Jacob  Swart,  Esq. 

Sunda,  oder  Borneo-Meere,  von  H.  Berghaus.     Scale  2) 

inches  to  a  degree.    Gotha,  1838        .  .  .          j 

AMERICA. 

America,  North. — Carte  del' Amerique  duNord,  parL.Brue,) 

revue  par  L.  Picquet  en  1838.   Une  feuille.    Paris        j 

Canada. — The  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Captain) 

Bayfield,  R.N.     In  40  sheets.     London,  1838  j 

Eastern    Townships   of  Lower   Canada.     In  2    sheets.-j 

Scale  5  miles  to  an  inch.    By  John  Arrowsmitb.  Lon-> 


M,  Picquet, 

Hydrographic 
Office. 

Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith. 


::1 


Le  Depot  de  ta 
Marine  de  France. 


Massachusetts. — Map    of  Vinland  or    Massachusetts   and) 
Rhode  Island.     Copenhagen.     1837  .  r 


don,  1839      . 
Newtoundland. — Les  Atterages  de  PIsle  de  Terre  Neuve,  i 
entre   Cap  Raze  et  les  isles  de  Pierre  et   Miqueton. 
PariH,  1 838    . 
United  States — Bradshaw's  illustrated  Atlas  of  the.    Bos- "» 

ton,  U.S.,  183S ; 

The  Royal  Society 
OF  Nokthern 
j       Antiquaries. 
Mexico — Gulf  of,  Cayronas,  and  Alacran  Shoal,  by  Captainx 
Barnett,  R.N.     London,  1838 
Apai-aciiicoi-a  Bay,  by  Captain  Roals.    Scale  \  inch  to 
a  mile.     London,  1838 
West  Indies. — Bahama,  Western  Elbow  of  Cay  Sal  Bank,  by 
Capt.  R.  Owen.     London,  1838 
Cuba. — Colorados  and  SanchoPardo  Shoals,  from  Span. 
MSS.,  and  Capt.  R.  Owen,  R.N.     5  inches  to  a  mile. 

London,  18.38 

TuiNiDAu. —  Bocas  de   Dragos,  by  Captain  Columbine, 
R.N,     Scale  2  inches  (o  a  mile,    London,  1838  . 
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Maps,  Charts,  8;c.  Donors. 

Trixidad  Mapof  the  Island  of,  by  J. Basanta.  London,  153S  J.  Basanta,  Esq. 
Jamaica — Map  of,  by  John  Arrowsmith.    Scale  12  inches)  Mr. 


Scale  5  inches  to  a  de- 
London,  1839 
Scale  5  inches  to  a  de- 
London,  1S39 

in   8   small  sheets,  bv 


to  a  degree.  Loudon,  1839 
Windward  Islands,  in  1  sheet. 

gree.  By  John  Arrowsmith. 
Leeward  Islands,  in  1  sheet. 

gree.     By  John  Arrowsmith. 

Guatemala — Map  of  the   State   of, 
M.Rivera.     Guatemala,  1830 

XiQUiLisco — Plan  of  the  Bay  of  San  Salvador  de 

IsTAPA — View  of,  with  plan  of  Izabal 

Vera  Paz — Map  of  the  Territory  of,  published  by  the 

Vera  Paz  Agric.  Assoc.     London,  1837 
GoLFO   DuLCE,   in    2   sheets,    by  Capt.    Owen,   R.N. 

London,  1833 

YucA-TAN. — Mugeres  Harbour,  by  Capt.  Barnett,  R.N.  Lon-T 
don, 1838      | 

South  America — General  Map  of,  comprising  the  whole  of  ^ 
the  late  sur\'ey  of  the  coast,  by  J.  Arrowsmith.  One  l 
sheet.     Scale  1  inch  to  3  degrees.    London,  May,  1839  J 

Brazil. — Para,  the  River  of,  from  surveys  by  Capt.  Forster 
in  1831,  and  Capt.  Sir  Ev.  Home,R.N.,  in  183.5.  Lon- 
don, 1838 

GuAYANA. — Entrance  of  the  Corentyn  River,  by  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk  in  1837.    Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.     London,  1833 

La.  Plata — Map  of  the  Provinces  of.  by  John  Arrowsmith. 1 
Scale  1  inch  to  a  degree.    London,  May,  1839  J 

Patagonia — Map  of,  by  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  Scale  1 
•65  of  an  inch  to  a  degree.    London,  1833  .  J 


J  John  AitROwsMixH. 


Don  Carlos  Meant. 


J.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
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Office. 


Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith. 


Hydrooraphic 
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Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith. 


POLYNESIA. 

Australia — General  Map  of,  in  2  sheets,  comprising  all  the^ 

recent   discoveries.     Scale  ^^jj  of  an  inch  to  a  degree; 

by  John  Arrowsmith.     London,  1838 
South  Eastern  portion  of.    Scale  1.^  inch  to  a  degree ; 

by  John  Arrowsmith.     London,  1838  . 

Spencer  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  &c.     Scale  3  inches 

to  a  degree  ;  by  John  Arrowsmith.     Loudon,  1838 

Adelaide,  the  district  of,  divided  into  sections  from  a 
survey  by  Col.  Light,  by  John  Airowsmith.  Lon- 
don, 1839 

Port  Phillip,  by  Lieuts.  Symonds  and  Henry,  and  3Ir" 
Shortland,  R.N.  Scale  .J  inch  to  a  mile.  London, 
1838 

Torres  Straits — Eastern  Entrance  to,  by  Capt.  P.  P. 
King,  R.N.       London,  1838     .... 

New  Zealand — Chart  of,  combining  all  recent  observations* 

Hyd.  Off:,  1838 

Map  of,  by  the  Diff.  of  Use.  Know.  Soc.  Scale  1  inch  to 
degree.     London,  1838    ..... 

Arafura  Sea,  by  G.  W.  Earl.     Hyd.  OfT.,  1833     . 
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Maps,  Charts,  Sfc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Atlantic. — Carte  reduite  des  Mers  du  Noid,depuis  48°jusqu'a  ] 
75°  de  lat.,  par  M.  P.  Daussy.  Scale  ^i  of  an  inchV 
to  a  degree  of  longitude.     Paris,  1838         .  .         J 

Atlas    Universel,   ancien  et  moderne,   en   65   feuilles,  pari 

L.  Brue  ;  revue  en  1 837  par  Ch.  Picquet.     Paris  j 

Atlas  containing  25  Maps,  by  Nicholas  Visschcr.  Am- ) 

sterdam,1690 } 

Atlas  de  la  Navigation  autour  du  Globe  de  la  TMtis  et 

de  I'Esph-ance  en  1824-6,  sous  les  ordres  du  Baro 

de  Bougainville.    Paris,  1837   . 
Atlas.— Physikalischer  Atlas,  von  Dr.  H.  Berghaus.  Parts  I., 

II.,and  IIL     Gotha,  1838        .  .  .  . 

Pacific. — L'Ocean  Pacifique,  par  MM.  D'Urville  et  Lottin 

revue  en  1834.  _Dep.  de  la  Mar.  Paris.    Scale  ^  of  an 

inch  to  a  degreejj     .... 
Action  Group,  by  Mr.  G.  Biddlecomb,  R.N.  Hvd.  OfF.,., 

1838 .         .         1 

Polar  Sea. — South  Circumpolar  Chart,  comprising  all  recent  [ 
discoveries.    Hyd.  Off.,  1839    .  .  ,  .         J 

Carte  des  Routes  des  Corvettes  L'Astrolabe  et  la  Zelee. 
levee  par  M.  Vincent  Dumoulin,  sous'  les  ordres 
M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau.   Dep 
la  Mar.    Paris,  1838        ...         , 

Portulano,  or  Chart  of  part  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain 
fac  simile  of  a  Map  existing  in  the  library  of  San  Lo- 
renzo at  Florence,  dated  1315  .... 

World. — Map  of  the  World,  showing  the  languages  and  dia- 
lects into  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  I 
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have  translated  the  Scriptures  ;  by  James  Wvld. 
don,  1838  J  J 


res  de  I 
ep.  de  I 

Lon-  j 


Donors, 


MoNS.  Daussy. 


Timothy  Curtis, 

Esq. 

Le  Depot  de  la 
Marine  de  France. 


MoNS.  Daussy. 


Captain  Beaufort, 
R.N. 


MoNS.  D'Avezac. 


Count  GRS.BERa 
AF  Hemso. 


Mr.  James  Wylb. 


Portrait  of  Mr.  James  Weddell,  R.N.,  the'Antarctic  Na-l  t 

vigator.     Painted  by  Mr.  Peake,  1838    "    .  .  j  John  Browne,  Esq. 

Portrait  of  a  Mandingo,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Carpenter.)  Captain 

1^^^ j  Washington,  R.N. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Circumnavigators,  lithoeraphed  )        ,,  ^ 

Paris,  1836    .  .  .  ....         |       M.  D'Avezac. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Davidson,  lithographed.)  Thomas  Davidson, 
London,  183d /        |  ^  ' 

Portkaits  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  Sir  G.  Back,  litho-1  Captain 

graphed.    London,  1836.  ....  |  WASHI^iGT0N,  R.N. 

Victoria  Regia;  coloured  drawing  of  the  flower,  &c.  Mr.  Schomburgh. 

Victoria  Regia,  coloured  print  of,  and  description  of  the) 
flower ^  I 


Dr.  Lindley. 


Views  in  Fernando  Po,  by  Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N. 


1  Captain  W.  Allen, 
j  R.N. 
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ADDRESS 

TO    THE 

ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY 
OF     LONDON; 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meetiny  on  the  2Vh  May,  1839, 

BY 

WILLIAM  R.  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President. 


Gentlemen, 

In  meeting  you  on  this,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  foiindation 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  resigning  into  your  hands 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  your  President ;  and,  in  the  entire 
confidence  that  you  have  fixed  your  choice  on  one  not,  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself,  more  anxious  and  zealous  for  your  prosperity  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  science  which  you  cultivate,  but  who  is  far  better 
qualified,  than  I  have  proved  myself,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  situation, 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  few  observations  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Society,  and  on  the  progress  which  geographical  knowledge  has 
made  during  the  last  year,  from  individual  exertions,  from  your  own 
labours,  and  from  those  of  our  rivals  in  the  race  of  honour  we  are 
engaged  in  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  I  shall  allow  myself  such  observations  as  may  occur  to  me,  as 
not  undeserving  of  your  attention,  on  the  increasing  importance  of 
geogi-aphical  knowledge  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  man. 

The  finances  of  a  Society  like  the  present,  existing  altogether  on 
private  subscriptions,  will  always  form  an  object  of  paramount  interest. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  on  reference  to  our  balance-sheet,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  on  that  score.  Our  receipts  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  exclusive  of  the  £bOO  received  for  a  special  jjurpose  from 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  1500/. ;  and  the  number  of  members  on  our  list  exceeds  650. 
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Our  library,  both  of  books  and  maps,  has  received  large  additions 
since  the  last  anniversary.  It  is  still,  however,  very  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  I  hope  that  the  liberality  with  which  members  are 
allowed  the  use  of  it  will  continue  to  stimulate  a  corresponding  liberality 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  in  a  state  to  augment  the  collection  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

We  have  received,  among  many  other  donations  to  the  library,  "  The 
Silurian  System,"  founded  on  geological  researches  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  England,  by  Mr.  Murchison  ;  some  additional  sheets 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  and  the  Townland  Survey  of  Ire- 
land ;  various  charts  from  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  the  Admiralty ; 
and  princely  donations  from  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  and  the  Dep6t  de 
la  Marine,  of  France,  and  from  the  Dt^pots  Topographiques  of  Wur- 
temberg  and  Austria,  for  the  latter  of  which  we  are  also  much  indebted 
to  our  zealous  honorary  member,  Baron  C.  Hiigel ;  several  valuable 
documents  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
we  have  this  day  received  from  Capt.  Fitz  Roy,  the  "  Narrative  of  the 
Surveying  Voyages  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  be- 
tween the  years  1826  and  1836,  describing  the  examination  of  the 
southern  shores  of  South  America,  and  the  Beagle's  circumnavigation 
of  the  Globe;"  besides  many  excellent  maps  from  Mr.  John  Arrow- 
smith,  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin,  Paris  and  Lisbon,  and  numerous  donations  which 
are  recorded  in  the  volume  of  our  Journal  now  issuing  from  the  press. 

But  here.  Gentlemen,  we  are  subject  to  a  very  serious  inconvenience, 
the  whole  extent  and  nature  of  which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  you. 
We  have  long  suffered  from  the  straitened  room  available  for  our  public 
business,  and  most  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  m^embers  who 
may  wish  to  consult  the  library,  whether  for  instruction  or  recreation. 
Our  books  and  maps  are  piled  in  heaps  on  the  chairs  and  tables  above- 
stairs  in  most  deplorable  confusion  ;  and  although  every  pains  are  taken, 
and  effectually  taken  too,  by  your  Secretary  and  by  the  Librarian,  to 
preserve  some  degree  of  order  amongst  the  various  articles  of  your  pro- 
perty, which,  from  their  high  value  and  usefulness,  do  ill  deserve  such 
treatment,  still,  every  day  and  hour  furnish  instances  of  the  evil  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  a  larger  apartment  for  reading,  for  drawing,  for 
comparing  and  construction  of  maps,  for  the  exhibition  of  instruments, 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  for  what  is  by  no  means  the  least 
useful  or  the  least  agreeable  of  our  pursuits,  the  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  which  has  so  happily  and  so  honourably  brought  us  together.  I 
took  occasion  in  my  address  to  you  lust  year  to  advert  pointedly  to  this 
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subject,  in  its  practical  application  to  the  progress  of  geographical  in- 
quiry ;  since  that  period  the  Council  have  been  indefatigable  in  attempt- 
ing to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  hitherto,  I  regret  to  say,  without  success. 
You  need  not  be  reminded,  indeed  you  must  all  feel  the  necessity,  of  our 
not  removing  farther  than  we  now  are  from  the  centre  of  the  active  move- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  nor  farther  from  the  great  public  offices,  from  our 
daily  intercourse  with  which  we  derive  so  many  advantages ;  the  suspen- 
sion of  which  intercourse  would  at  once  deprive  us  of  much  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  would  occasion  great  loss  of  time.  The  Council  have  visited 
various  sites  which  would  be  eligible  in  themselves,  if  available,  and  we 
have  entered  into,  or  rather  commenced,  several  negotiations  for  the 
attainments  of  this  object :  but  all  have  fallen  to  the  ground  from  one  or 
the  other  of  two  causes ;  either  the  space  offered  was  too  small,  or  the 
expenditure  it  would  entail  upon  us  was  too  large.  The  annual  balance- 
sheets  show  to  the  Society  that  we  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
the  Funds,  which  might  be  available  for  this  purpose,  and  this,  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  main  objects  the  Council  had  in  view  when  they  resolved 
to  fund  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  during  the  first  years  of  our  insti- 
tution :  and  such  is  our  conviction  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  pro- 
viding suitable  apartments  for  the  Society,  that  we  have  even  contem- 
plated the  expediency  of  applying  the  whole  of  this  fund,  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  increase  of  annual  rent,  for  this  one  object ;  confident 
as  we  are  that  a  very  large  portion  of  such  outlay  would  rapidly 
be  replaced  by  a  large  accession  of  new  members.  It  might  indeed 
for  a  few  years  cripple  our  means  for  fitting  out  exploring  expeditions 
on  the  scale  we  have  hitherto  acted  on ;  but  we  should  not  despair  of 
speedily  being  enabled  to  resume  that  practice,  should  it  be  thought 
advisable,  if  we  could  once  secure  to  ourselves  a  permanent,  con- 
venient, and  spacious  home,  if  we  could  add  to  our  name  a  local 
habitation. 

As  the  great  desideratum  in  a  new  establishment  will  always  be  a 
large  and  commodious  room  for  these  Meetings,  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Council  that,  in  the  impossibility  of  suiting  ourselves  per- 
manently and  immediately  with  all  wc  want,  we  might  find  it  ad- 
visable to  take  temporary  apartments  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
accommodation  of  Members  generally,  and  for  the  daily  business ;  whilst 
the  courtesy  of  our  present  landlords  would  still  secure  to  us  tlie  use  of 
this  room  for  the  Evening  Meetings. 

Whatever  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  felt  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  would  be  infinitely  less,  and  of  much  less  consequence 
to  the  essential  interests  of  the  Society,  than  that  which  is  felt 
now. 
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The  hand  of  death  during  tlie  last  year  has  removed  from  our  Society 
two  persons,  to  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  Geography  I  must  call 
vDur  attention.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  T.  Rodd,  late  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  was  son-in-law  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  geographers, 
Major  Rennell,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  the  facts  inserted 
in  his  well-known  Current  Charts  ;  Sir  John  Rodd  was  also  a  donor  of 
several  works  to  our  library.  The  Baron  de  Hamelin,  a  Foreign 
Honorary  Member,  at  the  head  of  the  Depot  de  la  Marine  of  France, 
deserves  also  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  us — not  only  for  his  zeal 
in  the  promotion  of  scientific  Geography,  but  for  the  many  valuable  maps 
and  books  which  have  been  presented  to  us  by  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided. 

Positive  proofs  of  the  importance  of  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
are  not  wanting,  many  must  at  once  occur  to  every  one  who  hears  me ; 
nor  are  the  negative  proofs  of  less  frequency,  or  of  less  weight. 

The  history  of  nations  might  furnish  us  with  a  long  list  of  disastrous 
occurrences,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  localities,  in  those  on  whom 
has  hung  the  fate  of  armies,  from  the  ignominious  tale  of  the  Fauces 
Caudinae  to  the  defeat  of  Saratoga. 

What  is  it  which  has  occupied  all  minds,  exercised  thousands  of 
writers,  embarrassed  the  most  expert  diplomatists  of  modern  times,  put  as 
it  were  on  the  cast  of  a  die  an  unnatural,  and  almost  a  civil  war  between 
two  kindred  nations,  threatened  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  civilization 
over  the  half  of  the  new  world,  and  to  throw  into  confusion  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  globe?  What  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
course  of  one  or  two  rivers,  of  the  range  of  certain  hilly  districts  from 
which  they  derived  their  streams ;  and  the  uncertainty  in  geographical 
nomenclature  whether  the  specific  name  of  a  bay,  which  bathes  a  small 
extent  of  coast,  occurring  in  a  diplomatic  document,  is  to  be  considered 
as  identical  or  not  with  the  vast  ocean  of  which  it  forms  a  part?  To 
this  must  also  be  added  the  ignorance  which  prevailed,  at  a  period  fifty 
j'ears  ago,  of  the  extent,  configuration,  and  boundaries  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces. You  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  allusion  as  stamping  at  once  the 
inestimable  value  which,  for  the  repose  of  nations,  as  well  as  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  we  ouglit  to  set  on  geographical  research.  In 
anotlier  quarter  of  the  world  now  under  our  dominion,  I  mean  the 
large  district  of  Assam,  it  is  only,  I  believe,  of  very  late  years,  tliat  our 
botanists  and  naturalists  have  ascertained  that  the  tea-tree,  an  indi- 
genous plant  of  that  soil,  may  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  divert,  pcrliaps  in  a 
few  years,  the  entire  direction  of  a  trade  which  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  poured  so  many  millions  into  the  Exchequer. 
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"We  all  remember  the  fatal  consequences,  which  ensued  to  our  army 
and  navy  in  1827,  when  they  had  to  penetrate  the  unknown  swamps 
and  rivers  of  the  Birman  territory. 

"  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  Birman  war"  (says  Capt.  Pem- 
herton,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers),  *'  our  ignorance  of  the  whole  frontier 
became  manifest,  tlie  impolicy,  the  shortsightedness  of  not  having  insti- 
tuted, even  by  force,  if  requisite,  a  proper  examination  of  the  mountain 
passes,  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  observer ;  and  its 
lamentable  effects  were  afterwards  shown  in  an  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare."  Another  proof, 
if  proof  were  wanting,  to  be  added  to  those  lately  brought  forward  (by 
Major  Jervis,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Association,  on  the  present  state 
and  progress  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  India),  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  survey,  to  ensure  the  good  government  of  any  country. 

When  our  troops  landed  in  Egypt,  in  1801,  they  suffered  for  a  time 
from  want  of  water  on  the  coast,  though,  eighteen  hundred  years  before, 
CtTsar  had  told  us  that  it  was  to  be  found  all  along  the  coast  by  digging 
for  it  to  a  very  inconsiderable  depth. 

On  that  same  coast  how  nearly  was  the  gallant  Nelson  deprived  of 
the  glorious  fruits  of  his  anxious  nights  and  days,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, by  his  ignorance  of  the  shoals,  near  which  was  anchored 
the  enemy's  fleet ! 

Minor  misfortunes  of  this  kind  are  still  of  every-day  occurrence. 
There  are  few  ])arts  of  what  is  called  the  "  known  world,"  which  arc 
yet  distinctly  known  as  they  ought  to  be  known.  Every  new  survey 
corrects  the  thousand  and  one  errors  of  omission  or  commission  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  even  in  the  most  frequented  seas.  And  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  goaded  on  by  the  thirst  of  adventure  and 
profit,  "ajstuans  angusto  limite  mundi,"  is  perpetually  seeking  out  new 
marts  of  exchange,  or  struggling  to  unlock  the  bars  by  which  the 
jealous  fears  of  some,  and  the  narrow  and  superstitious  prejudices  of 
others,  have  hitherto  excluded  it  from  many  of  the  richest  countries 
and  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  this  department  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, namely,  Ilydiography,  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  indis- 
pensable, as  it  is  that  in  which  minute  accuracy  is  most  required. 

In  performing  the  most  agreeable  of  the  duties  which  devolves  upon 
your  Council,  namely,  in  conferring  the  Honorary  Medals  providc<l  out 
of  the  annual  Royal  Donation,  tlie  Council,  as  you  have  this  morning 
heard  from  your  Secretary,  have  hitherto  restrained  themselves  to  pre- 
senting one  medal  to  the  individual,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  the  best 
entitled  to  this  distinction;  and  this  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
further  present  of  the  diircreucc  between  the  value  of  the  metal  and  the 
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amount  of  the  Royal  Donation.  On  tlie  present  occasion,  and  for  the 
future,  if  the  same  should  be  considered  advisable  by  their  successors, 
they  have  resolved  to  present  two  medals  of  equal  value  and  equal 
honour,  to  the  two  gentlemen  whom,  on  the  principles  hitherto  acted 
upon,  they  may  judge  to  have  rendered  the  most  distinguished  services 
to  the  cause  of  Geography.  And,  accordingly,  the  medals  for  this  year 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Council,  one,  which  is  called  the  Founder's 
Medal,  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who 
has  yet  reached  the  farthest  point  on  the  north  coast  of  America — east 
and  west  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  whose  exertions,  together  with 
those  of  Mr.  Dcase,  have  been  so  well  appreciated  by  you ;  and  the 
other,  or  the  Patron's  Medal,  to  Dr.  Edward  Riippell,  of  Frankfort,  for 
his  travels  and  researches  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  you  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  true  principles  of  conferring  these  honorary  medals  for  dis- 
tinguished eminence  in  the  pursuit  of  science  generally ;  equally  appli- 
cable, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  to  similar  acts  in  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

When  the  founder  of  an  honorary  reward  of  this  description  shall 
have  laid  down,  either  by  grant  or  bequest,  certain  distinct  rules  for 
realizing  his  donation,  such  rules  must,  of  course,  be  religiously  adhered 
to.  But  when  sufficient  means  arc  annually  available  to  a  literary  or 
scientific  society,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  honourable  distinction, 
without  the  precise  mode  of  its  being  prescribed,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
submit  to  your  judgment  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  deviate 
in  some  manner  from  the  course  usually  pursued. 

This  course  has  been  in  almost  all  instances  to  have  a  medal  struck, 
representing  on  one  side  of  it  the  head  of  the  donor,  and,  on  the  reverse, 
either  some  appropriate  allegorical  device,  or  wreath,  within  which  may 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  person  receiving  it.  Each  medal  is  thus, 
in  one  sense  single,  or  unique  of  its  kind  ;  whilst,  in  another  sense,  all 
the  medals  so  given  are  merely  repetitions  one  of  the  other,  the  only 
variation  being  the  name  of  the  receiver.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  medal  can  hardly  be  considered  as  in  itself  a  distinction  of  lionour. 
The  act  by  which  it  is  conferred  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  honourable 
distinction ;  but  the  medal  itself,  being  necessarily  locked  up  and  pre- 
served in  the  possessor's  own  keeping,  does  in  no  way  whatever  contri- 
bute to  extend  his  iame  or  good  name,  either  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries or  to  posterity ;  that  is,  it  does  not  spread  abroad  the  fact  of 
the  honour  having  been  thus  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  not  to  him  an 
efficient  source  of  AoAiowr ;  and,  in  truth,  the  greater  is  its  material  value, 
that  is,  the  greater  the  liberality  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  the  less 
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is  it  seen  or  known,  the  more  carefully  must  it  be  guarded  from  being 
lost  or  purloined  during  the  hfe  of  the  possessor,  who  may  strictly  be 
described  in  the  words  of  Horace,  '  Magnas  inter  opes  inops ;'  and,  after 
his  death,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  find 
its  way  to  the  furnace.  Under  this  system,  many  of  those  who  hear  me 
may,  from  the  interest  they  take  in  Geography,  recollect  that  medals  of 
honour  have  been  awarded  from  this  chair  to  Ross,  to  Back,  to  Fitz 
Roy,  to  Burnes,  and  to  Chesney  ;  but  how  few,  out  of  a  particular  range 
of  study,  are  aware  that  similar  marks  of  distinction  have  within  a  few 
years  been  bestowed,  by  other  Societies,  on  a  Faraday,  a  Hallam,  an 
Ivory,  a  Scott,  a  Herschel,  or  a  Davy ! 

To  obviate  these  objections,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  giving 
one  gold  medal,  we  ought  to  expend  the  means  at  our  disposal,  when 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  in  having  the  portrait  of  the  receiver 
engraved  upon  the  die;  we  should  present  him  with  one  impression  in 
silver,  and  strike  ofl'  at  least  an  hundred  others  in  bronze,  for  circulation 
amongst  the  various  public  museums  here  and  abroad,  and  also  for 
indiscriminate  sale  for  the  supply  of  private  collections. 

By  an  arrangement  of  this  character  you  will  at  once  sec  that,  through 
the  extended  circulation  of  such  a  monument,  the  honour,  fame,  name,  and 
success  of  the  receiver  are  not  only  made  known  throughout  Europe,  but 
they  are  perpetuated,  together  with  a  delineation  of  his  features,  possibly 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Such  is  the  bronze  medal,  w  hich  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  of  the  celebrated  navigator.  Captain  Cook,  which  was  struck,  with 
his  portrait,  by  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  testimony  of  their  admiration  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the  career  of  discovery.  But  I  fear  this 
is  an  unique  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  may  live  to  see  this  practice,  originated  in 
this  country,  rapidly  and  generally  applied  by  our  own  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  and  soon  imitated  by  our  sister  establishments  on 
the  Continent. 

I  would  fain  mention  a  strong  additional  argument  in  its  favour, 
namely,  the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  a  department  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  has  long  been  neglected  by  our  countrymen,  but  of  the 
revival  of  which,  I  think  I  see  the  approaching  dawn.  This  is,  indeed, 
I  am  aware,  a  consideration  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  wc  are 
here  assembled,  but  you  will  not  approve  it  the  less,  because  it  will  do 
good  out  of  the  sphere  of  your  own  more  immediate  pursuits.  Science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  are  the  great  evidences  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  power  of  men  is  made  most  manifest.  Apart 
from  a  conviction  of  our  moral  duties  and  our  religious  responsibilities, 
these  arc  the  three  Graces,  which  elevate  one  man  above  another,  one 
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nation  above  another,  one  era  above  another.  In  all  the  most  prominent 
periods  of  history  they  have  been  born,  have  flourished,  have  decayed, 
and  have  revived  together  ;  and  though  special  circumstances  may  now 
and  then  intervene,  ^Yithin  limited  periods,  or  in  particular  portions  of 
the  world,  to  the  prominence  of  one  of  them,  and  the  disparagement  of 
another,  this  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of  national  progress ;  it  is  a 
phoenomenon,  the  existence  of  which  we  should  not  hail  with  satisfaction, 
and  we  ought  rather  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  perturbation,  which,  like 
those  which  occur  in  a  higher  region,  are  righted  by  the  action  of  the 
same  principles  by  which  they  are  produced. 

This  allusion  to  the  execution  of  modern  medals  in  aid  of  the  pursuits 
of  Geography  prompts  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  already  intimate 
connection  between  the  science  of  Numismatics,  as  pursued  by  the  anti- 
quary and  the  scholar,  and  the  knowledge  of  comparative  or  historical 
Geography.  In  the  first  place,  the  professor  of  Numismatics  arranges 
his  medals  upon  a  strictly  geographical  system — he  begins  with  the 
most  western  parts  of  Europe,  with  Lusitania ;  he  then  proceeds  to 
Hispania  and  its  several  provinces ;  he  then  arranges  those  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  :  to  these  succeeds  Italy,  first  north  of  the  Po,  then  to 
Etruria  and  the  south  of  that  river,  and  on  through  Umbria,  Latium, 
Campania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  to  Sicily  and  its  islands.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  Western  Europe,  the  Numismatist  begins  again  with  the 
Tauric-Chersonese,  and  proceeds  regularly  through  European  Sarmatia, 
Dacia,  Pannonia,  the  two  Mcesias,  Thrace,  its  Chersonese,  to  Psconia, 
Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  with  their  adjacent  islands.  He  then 
takes  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Greek  peninsula,  through  Dalmatia, 
Illyrium,  and  Epirus,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  Acarnania  and 
^tolia.  This  brings  him  again  to  the  east  by  way  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  Bceotia,  to  Attica  and  her  islands ;  he  then  takes  up  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  its  several  divisions  of  Achaia,  Elis,  and  its  islands,  Mes- 
senia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  the  central  Arcadia.  After  which  come 
the  various  islands  of  Crete  and  Euboea,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  the 
iEgean,  which  have  always  been  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe. 

Of  the  medals  or  coins  of  the  Asiatic  countries  and  towns,  we  have 
first,  beginning  from  the  most  northerly,  those  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  Colchis  ;  continuing  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  follow 
those  of  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Mysia,  and  the  Troad;  down  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  through  ^olis,  Ionia,  Caria,  and  Lycia, 
and  their  several  islands ;  then  eastward  through  Pamphylia,  Pisidia, 
Isauria,  Lycaonia,  to  Cilicia,  and  the  adjoining  isles  ;  next  to  these  are 
the  interior  regions  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia.   The  Numismatist  then  proceeds  to  Syria,  its  several  districts 
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of  Commagene,  Cyrrhestica,  Chalcidene,  Palmyrcne,  Seleucis,  and 
Pieria;  then  Ccelesyria,  Trachonitis,  Ituraea,  and  the  Decapolis,  or 
Haouran ;  concluding  with  Phoenicia,  GahLnca,  Saniaritis,  Judsca,  and 
Arabia.  We  have  then  the  remoter,  and  more  inland  districts  of  Meso- 
potamia, Assj-ria,  Persia,  Parthia,  Bactriana,  and  Characene.  Coming 
then  into  Africa,  he  takes  successively  the  districts  washed  by  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Gil> 
raltar ;  these  are  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Syrtica,  Byzucene,  Zeugitana, 
Numidia  and  Mauritania. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  Consular  coins  struck  at  Rome  during  the  Re- 
public, or  of  those  which  are  called  Imperial,  because,  however  impor- 
tant they  may  be  for  points  of  history  or  chronology,  they  are  compara- 
tively devoid  of  interest  in  reference  to  Geography. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  well  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
is  thus  brought  successively  into  notice ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
allowed  by  all,  that  the  best  Numismatists  are  also  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  general  character,  as  well  as  with  the  minuter  details,  of  com- 
parative Geography. 

We  may  here,  also,  readily  give  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  the  travellers  in  a  large  portion  of  the  districts  above  enumerated, 
for  the  correct  fixing  of  many  ancient  sites  of  towns,  which  had  before 
been  looked  for  in  vain,  by  the  medals  which  have  been  collected  on 
the  spot,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Next  to  inscriptions  found  in 
situ,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  towns  by  which  they  were  erected, 
these  coins  furnish  us  with  the  best  criteria  for  identifying  localities ; 
and  this  fact  should  be  particularly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  travellers, 
who  may  collect  coins,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
noting  down  carefully  the  places  where' they  have  acquired  them. 

Europe. — The  progress  of  Geography  in  Europe  can  only  lie  accu- 
rately marked  by  recording  the  accessions  to  the  great  topographical 
maps  of  each  state  now  in  progress,  nearly  in  every  country ;  yet,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  pass  over  the  works  of  many  laborious  and  higldy 
deserving  men,  neither  will  time  permit  me,  nor  would  it  be  fitting  from 
this  chair  to  enter  into  such  details.  It  maybe  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
Bcvcral  sheets  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  added  to  their  various 
surveys.  In  our  own  country,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of 
England,  which  is  familiar  to  us  all,  and  which  now  approaches  its  com- 
pletion, the  four  northern  counties  only  remaining  to  be  surveyed,  I 
would  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  last  summer  several  stations  of  the 
principal  triangles  have  been  completed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
the  party  remained  till  they  were  driven  by  the  suow  from  the  mountains 
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of  Cape  Wrath.  And  during  this  spring  they  have  recommenced  their 
labours  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  in  the  interior  of  Sntherlandshire, 
whilst  another  body  of  surveyors  will  proceed  to  complete  the  secondary 
points  along  the  western  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  basis  for 
the  hydrographical  survey  of  that  coast. 

In  Ireland  the  townland  survey  advances  rapidly,  and  the  maps  of 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  are  complete.  But  I  would 
wish  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  a  map  of  that  country,  just  pub- 
lished in  six  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  Government  survey,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  is  completed 
from  the  best  of  all  the  other  materials  which  were  available.  This  map, 
in  which  the  physical  features  of  the  country  are  well  represented,  is 
intended  to  show  the  projected  lines  of  railroads,  and  reflects  high  credit 
on  Lieut.  Larcom,  R.  E.,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  it 
has  been  drawn  and  engraved. 

The  labours  of  the  Hydrographic  department,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  one  of  your  Council,  and  one  of  those  who 
warmly  and  ably  assisted  Sir  John  Barrow,  and  others,  in  the  original 
institution  of  this  society,  keep  pace  with  the  land  survey  of  the  British 
Isles.  Parts  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England,  the  Irish  Channel, 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland,  have  been  carefully  surveyed;  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress. 
In  addition  to  this,  Captain  Hewett  is  steadily  engaged  on  his  large 
chart  of  the  North  Sea,  which,  when  completed,  promises  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  nautical  surveying  ever  executed. 

Although  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  generally 
to  the  presents  which  it  has  received  from  public  institutions,  or  from 
private  individuals,  I  cannot  avoid  the  opportunity  of  thus  testifying  to  Mr. 
Murchison  the  gratitude  which,  in  common  with  all  lovers  of  science, 
and  of  geography  in  particular,  this  Society  must  feel  for  the  zeal, 
patience,  and  scientific  ardour,  which  he  has  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  very  valuable  and  remarkable  work,  "  The  Silurian  System.'* 
Mr.  Murchison's  chief  object  in  this  "  labour  of  love"  has,  of  course, 
been  the  elucidation  of  the  geological  phcenomena  of  that  extensive  dis- 
trict, comprehending  certain  border  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
But,  besides  the  evidence  which  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
Siluritin  region  may  serve  as  the  type  of  a  normal  group  of  hitherto 
unclassified  deposits,  which  there  rise  to  the  surface  in  successive  ridges, 
and  connect  the  coal  formations  and  other  overlying  strata  with  the 
older  slaty  rocks,  extending  from  the  southern  limits  of  Cheshire  to  the 
extremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  along  with  them  the  full  survey  of  the 
operations,  by  which  the  surface  of  this  part  of  our  island  has  passed 
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from  a  submarine  condition  into  dry  laud,  and  by  which  the  present 
system  of  drainage  has  been  effected,  the  work  in  question  embraces  a 
great  mass  of  vahiable  physical  geography,  not  the  less  interesting  to 
us  from  its  being  limited  to  our  own  homes ;  and  the  whole  offers  a  bril- 
liant specimen,  and  an  example,  which  we  may  hope  will  not  be  with- 
out its  imitators,  of  wliat  may  be  effected  vrithin  a  few  years  by  the 
earnest  and  honest  application  of  an  ardent  mind  to  the  elucidation  of 
one  subject.  We  are  all  aware  that  a  single  plant,  the  minutest  cor- 
puscle, cannot  be  fully  described  w^ithout  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
whole  physiological  structure  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations. 

Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  Erdkunde^  a  work  which  has 
at  once  stamped  its  author  as  the  father  of  descriptive  geography, 
remarks,  with  satisfaction,  that  an  attentive  study  of  his  own  country, 
from  the  Oder  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  had  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  description  of  distant  regions  under  analogous 
natural  circumstances,  as  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
basin  of  one  large  river,  the  Rhine,  from  its  source  in  the  Alps,  through 
its  lakes,  and  along  the  course  it  had  formed  for  itself  to  the  sea,  inspired 
him  with  just  and  accurate  views  respecting  similar  districts  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  his  residence  in  Italy  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  given  him  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  influence 
and  vital  force  of  volcanic  action,  and  the  several  relations  which  unite 
the  sea  and  the  land,  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  He  was  thus  enabled,  by  the  application  of  his  own  obser- 
vations to  the  narratives  of  others,  to  treat  philosophically  a  subject 
which  embraced  the  physical  construction  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe;  that  is,  its  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  valleys,  steppes,  and  par- 
titions of  waters. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,** 
by  Mr.  M*Culloch,  and  that  of  the  "  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales," 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  which  embodies  all  the  recent 
municipal  changes,  the  minute  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland," 
now  in  course  of  publication,  the  "  Memoir  on  the  County  of  London- 
derry," the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Statistics  of  Ire- 
land," and  the  "  Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce,"  by 
Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  furnish  a  far  more  complete  topo- 
graphical description  of  our  country  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed. 

But,  Avhilst  noticing  this  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British 
Isles,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  great  want  of  a  General  Gazetteer, 
or  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  the  English  language.  Looking  at  the 
materials  now  flowing  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  great 
government  surveys  in  progress  throughout  Europe,  and  the  increased 
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activity  amongst  travellers  and  explorers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  with  advantage.  It 
is  in  vain  to  wait  till  all  these  surveys  are  completed,  or  all  the  different 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  explored  ;  geography,  from  its  very 
nature,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  an  imperfect,  because  a  progressive,  science ; 
and  the  reasons  for  not  undertaking  such  a  work  at  present  would  be 
equally  strong  ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  If  a  Geographical  Dictionary 
were  commenced  at  once,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
to  j^o  to  the  best  sources  for  his  information,  to  adopt,  and  strictly  to 
adhere  to,  one  standard  for  the  orthography  of  Arabic  and  other  oriental 
names,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  his  work  a  record  of  the  present  state 
of  geographical,  not  statistical  knowledge  (as  is  too  generally  the  case), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  successful ;  and  I  should  hope 
that  the  Geographical  Society  would  not  refuse  to  extend  to  it  their 
countenance  and  patronage. 

The  great  topographical  map  of  France  advances  with  a  rapidity  and 
regularity,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  Department  of  the  Dep6t 
de  la  Guerre,  under  whose  orders  it  is  executed.  Sixty  sheets  of  this 
national  work  have  already  been  presented  to  our  library  through  the 
liberality  of  General  Pelet,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  six 
volumes  of  the  "  Memorial,"  which  describes  all  the  data  in  detail,  on 
which  that  survey  is  based.  This  last  year  has  also  brought  to  a  close 
four  folio  volumes  of  the  Pilote  Frari^ais,  a  magnificent  work,  com- 
prising charts  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France, 
and  plans  of  the  various  ports  on  a  large  scale.  Such  works  as  these 
leflcct  the  highest  honour  on  a  nation  ;  and  France  may  justly  boast  of 
that  useful  body  of  officers,  the  Ingenieurs  Geographes,  who,  headed  by 
MM.  Beautemps  Beauprt^  and  Daussy,  have  raised  a  lasting  monument 
of  their  zeal.  A  copy  of  this  work  has  also  been  presented  to  our  library 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Director  of  the  Depot  de  la  Marine. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn  that  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment are  about  to  follow  up  the  growing  practice  of  forming  soci- 
eties for  the  improvement  of  geography,  upon  a  very  large  scale;  but  it 
will  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  government,  and  will  have 
much  more  extensive  administrative  functions,  than  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  would  admit  of.  To  this  Geographical  Institute,  which  will 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  General  Campana,  aided  by  Colonel 
Skribaneck,  are  to  be  assigned  the  construction  of  maps,  from  trigono- 
metrical surveys  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  whole  of  the  topogra- 
phical duties  of  the  quarter-master  general's  department. 

This  department  has  already  made  great  progress  in  publishing, 
amongst  others,  a  map,  in  thirty-six  sheets,  of  the  provinces  of  Styria  and 
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Tllyria,  which  will  be  on  the  scale  of  half  a  mile  to  an  inch,  or  1-144,000 
of  nature. 

The  survey  of  Moravia  is  proceeding  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  Aus- 
trian government  are  also  engaged  in  mapping  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  fifty-seven  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  1-50,000,  or  1*3  of  an  inch  to  a 
geographic  mile,  which  appears  to  unite  great  accuracy  in  detail  with 
clearness  and  beauty  in  execution;  for  the  donation  of  the  twenty-seven 
published  sheets  of  this  map,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Director  of  the 
Depot  Topographique  at  Stuttgardt. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Coloncl^Visconti  for  nine  sheets  of  the  beau- 
tiful map  of  Naples  and  its  environs  engraved  under  his  directions. 
And,  besides  the  topographical  descriptions  in  progress  in  the  various 
States  of  Italy,  some  of  which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  we  learn  that  a 
Corso  di  Geografia,  by  Signor  Marmocchi,  has  lately  been  published, 
of  which  our  zealous  honorary  member,  Count  Graberg  af  Hemso, 
gives  a  very  favourable  account.  To  this  latter  gentleman  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fac-simile  of  a  rare  and  curious  Portulano  of  the  middle 
ages,  bearing  the  date  of  1315,  and  now  in  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo 
at  Florence.  M.  de  Graberg  has  also  procured  for  the  British  Museum, 
among  other  portulani,  one  of  Gracioso  Benincasa,  bearing  the  date  of 
1467.  And,  while  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark,  that  in  the  Egertou 
collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Museum  is  also  a  valuable  portulano,  contam- 
ing  charts  of  not  less  than  fourteen  of  the  more  noted  map-makers  of 
the  middle  ages. 

M.  Daussy  still  continues  his  useful  Additions  to  his  Table  of  Geo- 
graphical Positions ;  but  on  this  subject  I  must  particularly  direct  your 
attention  to  some  papers  by  Lieutenant  Raper,  R.N.,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  a  very  useful  periodical,  the  "  Nautical  Magazine,"  in 
which  that  officer  proposes  to  examine  the  data,  on  which  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  principal  maritime  points  depend.  These  papers  are  divided 
into  five  sections,  containing,  L  An  abstract  of  the  principal  scientific 
voyages  and  surveys  from  which  our  data  are  obtained.  II.  Remarks 
on  the  ditferent  modes  of  determining  longitude.  III.  On  the  necessity 
of  adopting  secondary  meridians.  IV.  On  the  propriety  of  adhering  to 
one  uniform  method  of  placing  on  record  chionometric  dctciiniiuUions, 
that  they  may  be  immediately  available  for  the  construction  or  examina- 
tion of  charts.  V.  A  discussion  of  the  principal  maritime  points,  extend- 
ing to  upwards  of  200  positions,  which  arc  either  the  best  determined,  or 
the  most  general  points  of  departure  for  ships.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  arduous  task  undertaken  by  Lieutenant  Raper;  and  the  present 
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advanced  state  of  hydrography  imperiously  demands  such  an  examina- 
tion of  these  points,  to  prevent  our  tables  of  positions  from  falling 
into  utter  confusion ;  will  it  be  credited,  that  we  have  not  less  than  six 
different  positions,  on  apparently  good  authority,  for  the  well-known 
place,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil  ? — We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Raper  will 
carefully  and  honestly  sift  the  evidence  on  which  these  longitudes  rest, 
assured  that  a  more  acceptable  service  could  not  be  rendered  to  geo- 
graphy in  general,  and  especially  to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  more 
particularly  our  care,  as  an  essentially  commercial  and  maritime  nation. 

Asia. — The  expired  year  has  not  been  barren  in  its  supply  of 
new  materials  for  the  geography  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  One  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  which  has  already  received  its  place  in 
your  Transactions,  is  the  very  valuable  Narrative  of  Major  Rawlinson, 
containing  the  details  of  his  Journey  from  Zohab,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Zaf^ros,  along  the  Mountains  to  Khuzistan  (Susiana),  and  from  thence 
ao-ain  through  the  province  of  Luristan  to  Kermanshah.  Few  men  have 
embarked  in  the  pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge  better  qualified, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  this  distinguished  oflBcer.  Enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  prince  to  whose  service  he  was  attached,  perfect 
master  of  the  language  of  the  country,  well  versed  in  its  history,  having 
been  three  years  a  resident  on  its  frontier,  and  commanding  a  body  of 
troops  commissioned  to  visit  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, ^lajor  Rawlinson,  in  this  very  important  and  luminous  paper,  has 
ably  brought  to  bear,  in  illustration  of  the  country  he  visited,  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  the  classic  authors  who  have  narrated  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Eumenes,  the  two  Antiochi,  Mithradates, 
Meherdates,  and  the  Arab  concpierors,  and  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  historians  of  the  East.  He  has  explored  the  gates  of  the 
mountainous  range  of  Zagros,  between  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
plains  of  Media;  he  has  verified  the  courses  of  the  ancient  Gyndes  or 
Div^lah,  and  theChoaspes  or  Kcrkhah ;  ascertained  the  site  of  Holwan, 
as  he  says,  one  of  the  eight  primeval  cities  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Baghdad  to  Kermanshah ;  he  has  traced  the  connexion 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Samaritan  Captivity  with  the  Gurdn  and  Iliyat 
tribes ;  collected  much  information  on  the  fire-temples  of  Elymais ;  he 
has  discovered  many  architectural  and  sculptural  inscribed  monuments  of 
the  Kayanian  and  Sassanian  dynasties  at  Holwan,  Deira,  Gilan,  Zar- 
nak,  Sus,  and  Bisutun  ;  he  has  well  defined  the  provinces  of  Luristan 
and  their  several  divisions,  and  he  has  been  the  first  to  throw  a  clear  light 
on  the  very  difficult  questions  of  the  successive  capitals  of  Susiana, 
Susiin,  Sus,  Jundi-Shapur,  and  Shuster;  as  also  on  the  names  and 
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courses  of  the  rivers  of  that  extensive  district.  The  conclusions  Major 
Rawlinson  had  come  to  on  these  subjects  are  thus  stated :  "  I  believe 
that  in  ancient  times  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Susdn  or 
Susa,  in  the  province  of  Susiana ;  the  more  ancient,  which  is  the  Shu- 
shan  of  Scripture,  being  situated  at  Susan,  on  the  Kurdn  or  Eulaeus; 
the  other,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  at  Sus,  Jiear,  not  on,  the  Kerkhah  or 
Choaspes.  The  river  of  Dizful  I  consider  to  be  the  Koprates ;  the 
Abi-zad,  and  its  continuation  the  Jerabri,  the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus ; 
and  the  united  arms  of  the  Kuran  and  Dizful  rivers,  that  is,  the  Ko- 
prates and  the  Eulaeus,  to  form  the  real  Pasitigris." 

The  able  argimients  by  which  these  conclusions  are  supported  are 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  present  a  very  favour- 
able earnest  of  what  we  may  expect  from  this  enlightened  traveller, 
when  we  receive  the  more  elaborate  work,  in  which  he  is  engaged,  on 
the  Comparative  Geography  of  the  great  Empire  of  Persia. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  ^Major  Rawlinson's  Memoir  which 
seems  to  require  revision.  In  page  85  he  accounts  fur  no  mention  of 
the  Shushan  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  that  on  the  Eulceus  or  Ulai, 
being  made  by  the  historian  of  Alexander,  because  it  did  not  lie  upon 
his  march  from  Babylon  to  Persepolis  or  to  Ecbatana;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing page  he  considers  that  the  great  and  rich  temple  in  Elvmais 
which  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  this  Shushan  of  Scripture.  Now  it  appears  that  the  two 
authorities  for  this  latter  fact,  which  are  also  quoted  by  Major  Rawlin- 
son,  are  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1 — 4)  and 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Antiquities  of  Joseplius 
(s.  1);  and  in  both  these  authorities  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes wa^  incited  to  attack  this  city  (in  botli  places  called  only  by  the 
name  of  Elymais  in  Persia)  by  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
wealth  contained  in  it,  and  the  coverings  of  gold,  breastplates,  and 
shields,  suspended  in  its  temples  by  Alexander  of  !Maccdon,  son  of 
Philip.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  in  opposition  to  Major  Rawlin- 
son,  either  that  the  city  assaulted  by  Antiochus  for  the  sake  of  the 
plunder  he  expected  to  find  in  it  was  not  the  Shushan  on  the  Eulaeus, 
or  that  this  Shushan  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  Alexander.  This, 
however,  does  in  no  way  invalidate  the  i^eneral  position  of  our  traveller, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  Alexander  did  visit  both  the  cities;  i.  e.  the 
Susa  near  the  Choaspes,  on  his  direct  route  from  Babylon  to  Persepolis, 
and  Shushan  on  the  EuKtus,  when  he  took  the  mountain  route  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis,  or  on  his  subsequent  march  northwards  from  Perse- 
polis to  Ecbatana ;  and  that  his  historians,  as  far  as  tliey  are  preserved 
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to  II?,  have  shared  in  the  ignorance  common  to  all  subsequent  writers, 
who  have  confounded  the  two  places. 

Tlie  observations  of  Major  Rawlinson,  we  may  also  add,  in  passing, 
are  not  more  important  for  the  sites  which  he  visited  and  described  in 
this  very  interesting  portion  of  the  Persian  empire,  than  for  others, 
which  circumstances  prevented  him  from  approaching,  but  the  value 
of  which,  for  the  illustration  of  historical  geography,  he  has  pointed  out 
to  future  explorers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  scientific  geography  which 
have  been  made  during  this  last  year,  is  that  resulting  from  the  survey 
under  Lieutenants  Graves  and  Brock,  R.N.,  in  which  the  latter  officer 
has  constructed  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Kos,  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Anatolia,  accompanied  by  surveys  of  the  various  harbours  contained 
in  it,  and  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  points  which  distinguish  the 
approaches  to  them.  The  gulf  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly  60  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  of  great  depth,  no  bottom  being  found  in  the 
middle  of  it  with  300  fathoms  of  line,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore  seldom  less  than  from  50  to  70  fathoms.  Though  so  near  to 
ports  which  our  fleets  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting,  and  to  the 
common  track  of  the  eastern  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  chart 
hitherto  published  gives  any  idea  of  its  shape  or  extent ;  and  the  isth- 
mus which  divides  the  Gulfs  of  Kos  and  Symi  has  hitherto  been  laid 
down,  apparently,  by  guess.  The  description  of  this  isthmus  by  Hero- 
dotus is  very  exact;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and,  with  a  little 
exertion,  and  by  digging  through  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  height,  the 
Triopian  promontory  might  be  converted  into  an  island. 

Lieutenant  Brock  has  also  surveyed  the  harbour  of  Budriin,  and 
ascertained  the  site  of  the  celebrated  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus. 
The  site  and  massive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Keramus  have  like- 
wise been  explored. 

I  beg  also  to  repeat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Charles  Fellows, 
who  has  communicated  to  the  public,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  an  out- 
line of  the  journey,  which  he  made  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  hist 
year.  The  details  of  this  journey  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
having  been  performed  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  thus 
crossing  upon  the  lines  of  those  of  Keppell,  Arundel,  and  W.  Hamilton. 
Between  Selge  and  Antaliyah,  upon  the  south  coast,  Mr.  Fellows  fol- 
lowed in  part  the  track  of  nn  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  road,  paved  witli 
large  irregularly-sliaped  stones,  and  retaining  in  many  places  the  marks 
worn  by  the  wheels  of  chariots.  This  precipitous  road  conducted  him 
along  the  banks  of  the  Catarrhactcs,  almost  all  the  waters  of  which  were 
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lost,  before  they  could  reach  the  sea,  in  a  porous  substance  formed,  he 
says,  of  a  conglomerate  of  pebbles  and  of  a  mass  of  encmsted  vegetable 
matter.  Mr.  Fellows  found  ruins,  to  which  he  attributes  the  names  of 
Isionda,  Penedelissus,  and  Sylleum,  the  last  with  a  theatre  quite  perfect, 
and  with  remains  of  paint  upon  the  masks  and  ornaments,  and  also  on 
the  walls  of  the  proscenium.  The  palm-tree  he  found  indigenous  at 
Phenika,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  with 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  of  Tlos,  also  on  its 
banks,  he  describes  as  suflScient  to  reward  the  artist,  antiquary,  or  natu- 
ralist, for  a  journey  simply  to  visit  them. 

Colonel  Cohen,  an  intelligent  traveller  from  Boston  in  the  United 
Slates,  has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  the  Society  the  itin- 
erary of  his  route  through  Asia  Minor  in  the  year  1833  (a  part  of 
which,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Iconium,  he  performed  in  company  with 
a  body  of  the  Egyptian  army),  from  Adana,  south  of  the  pass  in  the 
Taurus  called  the  Cilician  Gates,  to  Smyrna,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
Kutayeh  and  Nicomedia,  to  Constantinople. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Lord  Pollington  for  a  new  itinerary  from 
Erzrum,by  Mush,  Diyar-bekr,  and  Birehjik,  to  Aleppo,  a  journey  which 
he  performed  during  the  last  summer. 

With  these  and  other  aids  already  announced  to  you,  we  may  hope 
shortly  to  possess  a  good  map  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  even  in  this  com- 
paratively accessible  region. 

The  faciUties  which  have  been  afforded  by  steam-navigation  in  the 
^lediterranean,  and  the  readiness  and  security,  with  which  the  political 
state  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  that  sea  enables  travellers  to  explore  the 
interior,  have  of  late  years  much  increased  our  knowledge  of  Syria, 
and  particularly  of  the  deserts  which  border  that  remarkable  countrv 
to  the  east  and  south ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  in  a 
very  few  years,  or  perhaps  sooner,  we  shall    be  able  to   construct  a 
usefid  map  of  the  great  sandy  and  mountainous  district,  which  extends 
from  Egypt  northward  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  the  sea-coast  cast- 
ward  to  the  hills  of  Idum.Ta.     The  travels  of  I^ord  Lindsay,  ^L  do  Ber- 
toii,  and  those  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Theological  Professor  at  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  an  American  missionary  at  BeTrut,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Laborde,  Linant,  and  others,  have  already  cleared  up  manv 
difficulties  regarding   this  singular   district,  teeming   as   it  docs  with 
memorials  of  great  historical  interest,  from  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  later  i)eriods  of  the   Roman  Empire ;  and  we  have   at  length 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  could  ever  have  tlowed  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akahah.     M.  dc  Bcrtou 
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has  shown  that  there  is  an  elevated  range  of  land,  not  volcanic,  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  valley  called  El  Ghor ;  this  division  of  the 
waters  tlowing  north  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  south  to  the  ^lanitic  Gulf, 
lies  between  these  two  seas,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
former. 

The  exact  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  point  of  increasing 
interest  not  yet  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Mr.  Moore,  by  thermometric 
observations,  has  estimated  it  at  about  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Ivlediterranean  ;  Professor  Schubert,  by  barometric  observations,  at  600 
feet ;  whilst  ^Ir.  Russegger,  an  Austrian  naturalist,  has,  also  from  baro- 
metric observations,  recently  stated  it  to  be  at  a  depression  of  no  less 
than  1400  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  we  trust  that  this  point 
will  not  long  remain  a  stumbling-block  for  geographers,  as  I  am  happy 
to  acquaint  you  that  more  than  a  month  since  your  Secretary,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  interest  attached  to  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  placed  an 
excellent  barometer,  made  by  Newman,  and  compared  with  the  Royal 
Society's  standard,  in  the  hands  of  two  young  Englishmen  about  to  visit 
Palestine,  with  a  special  request  that  they  would  endeavour  to  settle  the 
point  in  question. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  track  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron,  ascended  the 
western  mountains  to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  and  followed  the  ancient 
Roman  road  nearly  north.  On  this  route  he  found  and  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  cities  Eboda  and  Elusa,  as  well  as  the 
vruins  and  wells  of  Beersheba,  still  called  Bir  Sebd,  at  the  distance  of 
'28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hebron.  On  another  journey,  from  Jerusalem  to 
'Gaza,  by  the  direct  ancient  route,  Dr.  Robinson  relates  that  he  suc- 
•ceeded  in  discovering,  amongst  other  places  mentioned  by  Jerome  and 
Eusebius,  the  site  of  the  long-lost  Eleutheropolis  at  Beit  Jibrin,  formerly 
Betogabris,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  very  strong  Roman  fortress  and 
Places  of  an  extensive  city. 

J*jofessor  Berghaus,  of  Berlin,  is  engaged  in  constructing  a  map  of 
Pales^tine  chiefly  from  materials  furnished  by  these  travellers. 

Orur  knowledge  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  of  some  of  the  adja- 
cent territories,  has  also  received  considerable  additions  during  the  last 
year.  AVc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Cruttenden,  of  the  Indian  navy, 
for  the  narrative  of  an  interesting  journey  which  he  made  (during  the 
time  that  one  of  the  Company's  vessels  was  surveying  the  roadstead 
of  Mokhd),  along  the  arid  plains  of  Tchameh,  and  across  the  Jcbcl  Barra 
to  San'd,  by  what  is  called  the  Tarik-esh-Sham,  or  northern  route,  in  the 
summer  of  183G.  This  memoir,  short  as  it  is,  furnishes  us  with  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  a  part  of  Arabia,  in  which  the  generally  steril 
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nature  of  the  soil  is  contrasted  with  the  luxuriant  productions  of  tlie 
more  mountainous  districts ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
possession  of  the  port  of  'Aden,  lately  ceded  to  our  arms,  will  materially 
tend  to  increase  our  intercourse  with  a  people,  who  only  require  to  be 
more  known,  and  to  be  introduced  into  commerce  with  the  Europeans, 
to  be  better  appreciated.  This  journey  has  also  furnished  us  with  some 
additional  specimens  of  the  Himyaritic  language,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  was  spread  over  these  parts  of  Arabia  Felix.  The  united  labours 
of  Professor  Gesenius,  Mr.  Fresnel,  and  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  construction  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
tongue  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain,  from  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  brought  home,  a  clue  to  the  previous  history  of  the  country.  The 
lamented  Dr.  Hulton  and  Mr.  Cruttenden  also  discovered,  when  at 
'Aden,  that  the  remarkable  structure,  which  had  hitherto  been  called  a 
Roman  road,  is  in  fact  the  aqueduct  of  Soleiman  tlie  Magnificent,  ex- 
tending in  a  general  north-west  direction  upwards  of  8  miles  into 
the  interior.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  and  stone,  about  4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
the  enclosed  watercourse  measuring  19  in.  by  16  in.  ;  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  arches,  the  ground  not  requiring  them;  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  mound  about  5  feet  high,  and  bricked  over. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Memoir  of  Captain  Haines,  also  of  the  Indian 
navy,  which  accompanied  his  chart  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  is  a 
highly  valuable  paper,  and  contains  most  useful  information  on  a  line 
of  coast  extending  through  7  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
cl-Mandeb  to  the  Palinurus  shoal,  and  which  is  becoming  every  day  an 
object  of  increasing  interest  to  our  traders.  This  memoir  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  you  have  acknowledged  it  as  an  additional  proof  to  the  many 
you  have  already  witnessed  of  tlie  spirit  of  liberality  and  confidence, 
with  which  that  distinguished  body  have  uniformly  met  all  the  over- 
tures we  have  made  to  them  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits 
of  this  Institution. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Ilejaz  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomson  D'Ab- 
badie  for  the  very  useful  addition  of  many  names  of  places  not  inserted 
in  the  jmblished  charts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  this  traveller  obtained 
in  a  coasting  voyage  from  Jiddah  to  Ras  Widan  (a  distance  of  about 
250  miles)  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  D'Abbadie,  from  whom  we  have 
heard,  within  these  walls,  a  very  animated  description  of  his  stay  at 
Musawwa',  and  of  his  journey  thence  to  (lundar,  lias  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  shortly  returning  to  that  country,  to  pursue  his  researches  into 
the  interior,  and  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  Aniarna 
language. 

VOL.  IX.  ti 
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The  first  fruits  of  the  expedition  into  Kurdistan,  under  the  direction 
of  ^Ir.  Ainsw'orth  and  Mr.  Rasam,  will  appear  in  the  Part  of  our 
Journal  now  published.  The  expedition,  on  leaving  Constantinople, 
was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  the  land  route  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Nicomedia ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
mass  of  important  information  respecting  the  modern  and  historical 
geography  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  as 
well  as  of  part  of  Galatia,  and  as  far  as  Angora.  The  former  part  of 
this  route  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  new  to  modern  investigation,  and 
the  Society  will  be  much  gratified  by  the  proofs  Mr.  Ainsworth's  notes 
w^ill  furnish  to  them,  of  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  he  has 
illustrated  the  courses  of  the  rivers  known  under  the  names  of  Hypius, 
Lycus,  Parthenius,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Halys ;  as  well  as  the 
mountain-ranges  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus  and  the  Olgassys  of  Paphla- 
gonia ;  which  preceding  geographers,  having  to  draw  their  conclusions 
from  ancient  historians  and  contradictory  modern  authorities,  had  left 
in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  Mr.  Ainsworth's  notices,  indeed,  have 
laid  open  the  resources  of  a  country  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, where  iron  and  copper-mines  only  wait  to  be  worked  anew, 
forests  to  be  felled,  and  rich  plains  to  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  furnish 
again  the  materials  of  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  empire.  The  sites  of 
many  ancient  cities  are  ascertained,  and  during  the  journey  no  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  of  fixing  astronomically  the  most  remarkable  posi- 
tions on  the  route. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these  parts  of  Asia  is  continually 
receiving  valuable  accessions  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition.  Although  the  main  purpose  for  which  this  expedition 
was  fitted  out  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  the  obstructions  which 
it  has  encountered  are  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  geographical 
character,  and  the  delay  may  be  attributed  to  incidental  circumstances, 
which  must  ever  modify  speculations  of  this  description.  In  the  mean 
time,  beyond  the  brilliant  results  with  which  we  are  proud  to  connect 
the  name  of  Chesney,  and  the  full  details  of  which  we  are  daily  expect- 
ing from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  officer,  we  owe  to  it  more  accu- 
rate surveys  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  particularly 
of  late  that  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  from  its  source  to  Samarra,  and  thence 
to  Baghdad,  under  the  directions  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  Indian 
navy.  The  sites  of  Opis  and  Samarra  (where,  after  the  death  of  Julian 
in  his  contest  with  Sapor,  the  Roman  army,  under  Jovian,  crossed  this 
river)  have  been  ascertained;  and  the  Median  wall,  which  is  still 
crumbling  in  the  Desert,  reaching  from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Sipara, 
on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Tigris  opposite  to  Jcbbara,  has  been  traced  by 
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the  same  indefatigable  oflScer,  who,  I  should  also  add,  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  steam-boat  through  the  Saglawlyah  Canal,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Another  valuable  result  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  has  been  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Observations 
on  the  Alluvial  Plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

Dr.  Prichard,  so  well  known  for  his  "  Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,"  has  enriched  some  of  the  last  pages  of  our 
Journal  with  a  subject  which,  though  not  strictly  geographical,  is  yet 
of  the  highest  importance  in  illustrating  the  great  question  of  the  early 
migrations  of  mankind,  the  ethnography  of  High  Asia.  Dr.  Prichard 
has  proved,  from  the  most  recent  researches,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  great  nomadic  nations  of  the  Tartar  race,  the  Nogays, 
the  Kirghises,  Turkomans,  and  Jakutes,  were  ever,  like  the  purely 
Osmanli  Turks,  a  portion  of  the  true  Caucasian  race ;  he  has  given  to 
us  much  curious  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  nation, 
and  he  has  shown  what  new  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject 
generally,  by  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
and  Hungarian  races.  The  principle  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Quadruple  Harmony  of  Vowels  is  a  very  remarkable  point  of  coin- 
cidence, which  is  shared  by  the  Hungarian  language  in  common  with 
the  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Mandshu,  whilst  it  is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  euphony  of  the  classic  languages  of  the  west.  And  we  may 
observe  in  the  former  languages  the  marked  contrast  which  exists  be- 
tween the  great  simplicity  of  the  formation  and  inflexions  of  their  words, 
and  the  complicated  construction  of  their  sentences. 

The  pursuit  of  this  study  by  the  disciples  of  Klaproth,  Remusat,  and 
W.  Humboldt,  has  already,  independent  of  characteristics  of  physiog- 
nomy, established  the  fact  of  several  great  divisions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  globe.  Such  are  the  Scythian,  Tartar,  or  Mogul  race,  that 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  language  called  Indo-Teutonic,  or  Indo- 
European,  the  races  which  have  spoken,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
Semitic  languages,  the  vast  tribes  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  languages  of  the  Chinese,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  New  World. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  work 
of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  the  venerable  president  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  on  Chinese  Writing  ;  to  which  is  annexed  Father  Mor- 
ion e's  Cochin  Chinese  Vocabulary,  the  first,  we  believe,  of  that  language 
that  has  been  published.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have  also 
just  published  the  account  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars,  by  Fra  del  Pian 
di  Carpini,  who,  in  the  years  1245,  G,  and  7,  was  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
Tartary.     This  first  complete  edition  of  Carpini's  narrative  is  preceded 

e  2 
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bv  an  excellent  introductory  dissertation  by  M.  D'Avezac,  on  all  the 
ancient  travels  into  the  country  of  the  Moguls. 

Carrying  our  view  still  farther  to  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  old  continent,Professor  AdolphErman,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  communi- 
cated to  us  a  map  of  Kamchatka,  constructed  from  his  own  observations 
during  his  well-known  journey  across  Northern  Asia,  and  round  the 
world,  in  1828-30;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  some  parts  of  that 
remarkable  peninsula,  more  than  one-half  of  the  extent  usually  laid 
down  on  our  maps  must  be  erased.  Mr.  Erman  has  also  sent  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsula,  and  promises  that  we 
shall  soon  have  the  personal  narrative  of  his  travels  in  it ;  the  account 
of  which,  I  need  hardly  add,  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  all  who  have  read 
his  two  first  very  interesting  and  instructive  volumes. 

The  Delta  of  the  Indus  has  for  the  first  time  been  made  known  to 
the  European  world  by  the  survey  of  Lieut.  Carless,  of  the  Indian 
navy,  comprehending  the  main  stream  of  the  river  known  by  the  name 
of  Wany^ni,  and  the  two  principal  mouths,  the  Hadjdmari  and  the 
K'hedivarl.  These  have  been  trigonometrically  laid  down,  from  the 
sea  as  far  as  Titiyah,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  The  shifting  nature  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Indus,  and  the  frequent  changes  made  in  its 
channel  by  the  falling  of  its  banks,  have  rendered  this  survey  of  very 
great  importance ;  and  the  prospect  which  is  opening  to  us  of  an  in- 
creasing navigation  of  this  magnificent,  and,  in  its  lower  part,  intricate 
stream,  bids  fair  for  a  rapid  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  whole 
river  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  extended  basin  which  it  waters.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  Carless  will  thus  form  a  memorable  and  useful  corollary 
to  the  adventurous  and  successful  expedition  of  Burnes. 
;  The  military  operations  now  carrying  on  in  this  part  of  the  East 
cannot  fail  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  its  geography;  and  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  the  result  will  be  a  very  extensive  deve- 
lopment of  our  commerce  and  general  intercourse  with  the  Sindes, 
Seiks,  and  Affghans. 

These  events  have  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  served  to  bring  into 
prominent  relief  our  ignorance  of  the  geography,  not  only  of  Asia  gene- 
rally, but  even  of  those  parts  which  immediately  adjoin  our  own  fron- 
tiers ;  and  they  have  added  another  to  the  many  proofs  already  adduced 
of  the  necessity  of  making  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
topography  and  resources  of  a  country,  if  we  wish  either  to  administer 
the  internal  government  justly,  or  to  be  ready  to  resist  external  aggres- 
sion without  an  enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure. 

Our  authorities  in  the  East  appear  also  to  partake  of  the  general 
activity ;  and  weleani,  from  the  Report  of  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
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Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  that  Sir  A.  Burnes  had 
despatched  the  officers  attached  to  his  mission  in  various  directions  to 
collect  information.  Lieutenant  Lynch  had  visited  Caudahar ;  Dr.  Lord 
has  been  at  Khunduz ;  and  Lieutenant  Wood  has  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  source  of  the  Oxus,  which  is  stated  to  be  from  a  sheet  of  water 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1 5,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Having 
returned  in  safety  to  Khunduz,  Mr.  Wood  had  again  started  to  examine 
the  fords  of  the  Oxus,  within  the  territories  of  Murad  Beg.  The  details 
of  this  expedition  to  a  country,  which  had  not  been  trodden  by  any  Euro- 
pean foot  since  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  must  prove  uf  high  geographical 
interest;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish  that  they  will  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  the  services  on  which  the  officers  are  employed 
will  allow  it. 

Of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  the  sheets  of  the  map  contain- 
ing Rajahmandri  and  Cochin  have  been  published  during  the  past  year; 
the  drawing  of  the  Concan  also  has  reached  England,  and  will  doubtless 
soon  be  made  public. 

Portions  of  this  survey  of  India  present  instances  of  accuracy  which 
are  highly  gratifying,  one  of  which  I  may  notice,  connected  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  most  important  maritime  points  on  the  western  coast  of  that 
peninsula.  Lieutenant  Shortreed's  survey,  which  connects  with  the  great 
series  diverging  westward  from  the  Beder  base,  at  Chorakullee  and 
Sawurgaon,  depends  upon  a  base  measured  with  an  excellent  chain  by 
Trougliton ;  the  triangulation  extends  over  a  large  tract  to  the  eastward, 
southward,  and  westward  ;  and  in  several  lines  and  points  falls  in  with 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  western  coast  by  Major  Jcrvis,  de- 
pending upon  a  distinct  base-line  of  31,003  feet  (10,334*3  yards)  near 
Cusliina,  measured  with  iron  rods  20  feet  in  length,  by  that  officer  and 
Captain  Robinson,  of  the  Indian  Navy;  the  approximation  of  the  results 
proceeding  from  two  such  distinct  sources  is  surprisingly  great,  so 
much  so  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing points  from  the  official  register  of  these  operations  : — 

Shortrrcd.  Jervis.  "^  DilT. 

Feot.  A  Ffft.  A  Inohos. 

BhojatoMera     ....       7l.8J'.V62  ..  ha  ..  71.858-2  ..  43  ..       It 

,.     to  SvH)khilef    .      .      .       54.612-67  ..  89  ..  b-t.eoj-j  ..  41  ..  5 

Sookliilee  to  Ohunvce    .     .       9'J.8.i:i-«9  ..  ihl  ..  99.83J-7  ..  38  ..       1 

•    Dliunvee  to  Salira      .      .     .       58.253:<7  ..  92  ..  58,l'41-54..  6  ..  12 

Merato  Kanuijii       .     .      .       y0.8l9-i>.i  ..  86  ..  09,s:U-5  .,  55  ..  14* 

,,    to  Lighthouse  .     .     .     1-4J.72J-75  ..  87  ..  143.742-5  ..  •'.♦;  ..  18 

,,    to  Sookhilets      .     .     .       68,4.W-y5  ..  88  ..  68,40y4  ..  181  ..  11* 

Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  this 
work  has  been  carried  on,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparison  of 
these  results  is  highly  satisfactory,  ns  in  two  instances  they  agree 
within  12  and  18  inches  respectively,  in  distances  of  14  and  18  miles: 
thus  aftbrding  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  who 
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conduct  the  detail  of  the  survey,  and  the  correctness  of  the  processes 
employed  by  them. 

By  a  communication  from  Colonel  Everest,  the  Surveyor-General,  in 
November  last,  he  announces  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  opera- 
tions, both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  of  the  great  meridional  arc  north  of 
Seronj .  The  care  and  exactness  with  which  these  operations  have  been 
performed  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  Seronj  base,  as 
computed,  differed  from  actual  measurement  with  the  compensation 
bars,  in  a  chain  of  triangles  460  miles  in  extent,  only  seven  inches  and 
071  e  half. 

In  conducting  a  work  of  this  nature,  or  indeed  any  scientific  under- 
taking, it  is  manifest  that  either  it  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy, and  the  directing  officer  be  invested  wdth  the  fullest  power  to 
ensure  such  accuracy,  or  it  had  better  be  wholly  abandoned.  In  this 
department  of  scientific  investigation  there  are  so  many  nice  points  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  so  many  local  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  no  one  but  the  responsible  officer  can  appreciate  or  enter  into, 
that  the  interference  of  any  second  opinion,  and  especially  of  those  who 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  subject,  is  calculated  to  slacken  every  effort,  and 
dishearten,  perhaps,  the  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic. 

A  retrospect  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  late  Major 
Rennell  and  Colonel  Lambton,  as  related  in  Herbert's  Life  of  the  latter 
officer,  and  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  them,  have  suggested 
these  remarks  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  such  times  have  passed,  and  that 
the  same  princely  liberality,  which  has  provided  funds  for  effecting  the 
great  survey  in  India,  will  be  henceforth  extended  to  the  mode  and 
execution  of  the  work ;  that  the  undertaking  may  throughout  be  executed 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  advanced  state  of  science  in  Europe,  and 
on  a  par  with  the  execution  of  the  great  meridional  arc  already  measured 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  Hindostan ;  and  that  we  may  see  the 
Atlas  of  India  worthy  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Ordnance  maps 
of  England  and  Ireland,  or  the  Government  Surveys  of  France,  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Wurtemberg,  and  thus  become  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
munificence  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  eastern  frontiers  of  British  India  have  been  explored  and  de- 
scribed by  Captain  R.  B.  Pemberton,  of  the  Indian  Army.  These  fron- 
tiers comprise  the  great  mountain-chain  between  Manipur  and  Arracan, 
the  territories  of  Manipur,  Assam,  and  Arracan,  together  with  Poong, 
Kachar,  Jontiyah,  and  the  Kossiyah  Hills ;  the  growing  importance  of 
these  districts  to  our  national  and  commercial  interests,  is  the  best  en- 
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couragement  to  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  progress  of  European  influence  and  cultivation,  by  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  geographical  features  of  a  country. 

Lieutenants  Powell  and  Etherscy,  I.N.,  have  also  completed  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a  naviga- 
ble channel  between  that  gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  the  Pilmbim 
passage :  this  latter  work  proceeds  satisfactorily  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Colonel  Monteith  of  the  Madras  Engineers. 

Amongst  the  maritime  surveys  recently  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  I  must  also  mention  the  examination  of  part  of  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  and  the  Saya  de  Malha  Bank,  by  Captain  Moresby,  an  ac- 
count of  which,  together  with  the  original  and  beautiful  charts,  and  a 
valuable  portfolio  of  drawings,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society. 
It  is  to  this  officer  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  survey  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Jiddah,  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  southern  half  of  that  sea,  left  unfinished  by  Captain  Elwon  : 
Captain  Moresby  has  also  surveyed  the  Laccadive  Islands  in  1828,  and 
the  Maldive  Islands  in  1834.  A  part  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago, 
named  Owen's  Bank,  still  remains  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  about 
90  miles  of  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  Saya  de  Malha,  and  a  great  extent 
of  unexplored  space  among  the  Seychelles  Islands.  During  the  last 
ten  years  Captain  Moresby  has  surveyed  upwards  of  5000  miles  of 
coast;  and,  if  we  except  Captain  Daniel  Ross,  I.N.,  the  actual  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  few  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy 
have  rendered  more  essential  service  towards  the  advancement  of  Geo- 
graphy in  the  East. 

But  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  on  the  conquests  of 
geographical  science  within  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is,  however,  this 
part  of  the  world  which  offers  to  the  geographical  inquirer  more  objects 
of  high  importance,  considered  in  an  historical  or  ethnological  point  of 
view,  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  more  immediate  but 
momentary  interests  of  politics  and  commerce,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
globe  put  together.  At  the  same  time  we  may  strictly  characterise  the 
progress  of  science  to  which  we  have  alluded  rather  in  the  light  of 
recoveries  than  of  discoveries.  A  long  lapse  of  years  of  darkness  and 
barbarous  inroads  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world,  known  to  the 
civilised  portion  of  mankind,  immense  tracts  of  country,  once  the  seat  of 
arts,  learning,  and  triumphant  dominion  :  we  are  now  slowly  restor- 
ing to  science  single  parts  of  that  lost  map,  and  thus  repairing  the 
injuries  done  by  our  forefathers,  and  reconstnicting  in  more  indeli- 
ble characters,  we  may  confidently  hope,  the  edifice  which  they  pulled 
down.    We  reconstruct,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  philanthropy, 
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Avliat  the  earlier  dynasties  erected  as  the  monuments  of  sanguinary  con- 
quest, and  what  fell  by  hands  armed  with  ruder  swords,  and  guided  by 
a  worse  spirit. 

The  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  development  of  the  intellect, 
under  the  various  phases  in  which  man  has  borne  his  part,  as  a  ruler 
or  as  a  subject,  are,  after  all,  as  much  the  real  and  legitimate  object  of 
these  inquiries  as  the  appropriation  of  the  knowledge  we  at  the  time 
acquire,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  those 
which  are  to  come  after  us  :  for  they  directly  tend  to  improve  our  hearts 
and  our  minds,  to  place  before  us,  in  the  most  prominent  light,  the 
superior  advantages  of  peace  over  war,  of  rational  authority  over  brute 
force,  of  liberty  over  slavery ;  and,  whilst  they  should  make  us  thankful 
for  the  benefits  we  enjoy  from  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  from 
a  purer  religion,  and  from  a  clearer  stock  of  ideas  in  the  range  of  the 
practical  and  the  intellectual  sciences,  they  are  a  perpetual  warning  to 
us  that  the  possession  of  the  most  extended  power  is  not  in  itself  an 
earnest  of  its  durability ;  that  knowledge,  without  an  enduring  struggle 
to  increase  it,  is  no  security  against  ignorance ;  that  civilisation,  unless 
based  upon  justice,  may  be  overwhelmed  by  barbarism ;  that  temples 
built  upon  a  rock  may  crumble  to  dust;  and  that  empires  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sat  may  be  forgotten. 

Africa. — Africa  still  offers  the  same  barrier  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  feared  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  some  systematic 
and  well-considered  plan  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  be  devised  and 
steadily  acted  upon.  The  recent  labours  of  Captain  Vidal,  R.N.,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  on  the  Ashanti  coast  of  Western  Africa,  and  those 
of  Lieutenant  Carless,  I.N.,  from  Rds  Hassun  northwards  toRas  Jerdas- 
sun  (Cape  Guardafui),  and  thence  westward  to  Ras  Gulwaini  and  Ber- 
bera,  on  the  eastern  coast,  all  but  complete  the  correct  outline  of  this 
great  continent ;  but,  Avithin  this  coast-line,  strict  geographical  investi- 
gation has  not  made  very  great  advances  during  the  past  year. 

In  Northern  Africa  the  French  government  have  carried  a  tri angulation 
over  the  territory  of  Algiers  including  Bonah,  Kostantinah,  and  Storah, 
whence  the  longitude  of  the  Kasbah  of  Kostantinah  appears  to  be  6"  SV 
E.  of  Greenwich,  differing  only  7  miles  of  longitude  from  the  posi- 
tion of  that  place,  determined  by  our  learned  countryman  Shaw  in  1726. 

In  Marocco  we  find,  from  the  rough  note-book  of  the  lamented  Da- 
vidson, that,  following  the  steps  of  the  British  mission  to  that  country  in 
1830,  related  in  the  1st  Vol.  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  the  city  of  Marocco  across  the  plain  in  a  S.S.R.  direction 
into  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ruined  town  of  Tasremut,  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  sea;  thence  turning  to  the  westward  he  continued 
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along  the  valleys  of  Atlas  by  a  route  not  laid  down  in  any  of  our  maps, 
and  which  we  are  enabled  partially  to  trace  only  in  that  of  M.  de  Gra- 
berg;  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  the  site  of  Aghmat  Warikah,  he 
appears  to  have  issued  from  the  mountains  beyond  a  place  called  Amish- 
mish,  perhaps  Imizmizi  of  our  maps,  and  then  to  have  crossed  the  plain 
to  Mogador.  Geographers  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  the  traveller's  brother,  for  allowing  his  rough  notes  of  this 
novel  route  to  be  made  public. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  50/.  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  towards  a  project, 
formed  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Egyptian  and  ^Ethiopian 
discovery,  for  sending  out  a  native  of  Dongolah  to  explore  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  Bahr  al  Abyad,  or  the  western  and  principal  affluent  of 
the  Nile. 

Explorations  in  the  interior  of  Africa  have  been  almost  from  their 
first  commencement  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  exclu- 
sive inheritance  of  British  ardour  and  enterprise,  for  Hornemann  and 
Burckliardt  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  identify  with  our  own 
countrymen ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  African  Association  having 
been  fused  into  this  Society,  has  given  to  this  noble  feature  in  the 
history  of  inland  discoveries  an  additional  value  in  our  eyes.  It 
was  therefore  with  much  gratification  that  we  witnessed  within 
these  walls  the  discussions,  in  which  ^Ir.  Macqueen  took  an  active 
part,  upon  the  subject  of  the  basin  of  the  Chadda  and  its  contri- 
butory or  departing  waters — that  is,  whether  it  be  still  water,  or 
have  an  outlet.  Major  Denham  had  maintained  the  former  hypo- 
thesis, and  it  is  clear  from  his  description  and  his  own  personal 
experience  that  the  Shari  docs  not  flow  out  of  it;  but  Captain  W. 
Allen,  who  is  so  well  known  to  you  as  the  navigator  of  the  Quorra, 
and  of  the  Chadda  as  far  as  Fandah,  and  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  this  portion  of  African  geography,  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Yeu  River,  mentioned  by  Denham  as  a  clear,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream  of  sweet  water,  communicating  with  the  lake,  and  traced  by 
Clapperton  as  far  as  Zangcia,  300  miles  from  the  lake,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  that  which  Lander  crossed  and  recrossed  on  iiis  return 
from  Zaria  to  Danrorah,  must  either  be  identical  with,  or  one  of  the 
principal  aflfluents  of,  the  Chadda,  which  passes  by  Jakoba  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Quorra  a  little  below  Fandali.  From  these  data 
Captain  Allen  draws  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  Chadda,  a  larger 
river  than  the  Quorra,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Chad,  drains  the  lofty 
Komri  or  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  thus  aflbrds  an  uninterrupted 
water-communication  perhaps  to  the  very  centre  of  the  African  continent. 
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Turning  to  the  north-western  coast,  M.D*Avezac  has  published  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  one  of  the  earlier  journeys  of  the  late  Rtine  Caillie  among 
the  Moors  of  Beraknah,  near  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  for  the  details 
of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris ;  and  in  the  same  publication  is  to  be  found  an  interesting  biography, 
by  M.  Jomard,  of  a  man  who,  born  with  a  true  spirit  for  geographical 
discovery,  if  he  had  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  cultivated  education, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  very  distinguished  place  amongst  the 
travellers  of  our  days  ;  though  his  journey  to  Tumbuktu,  owing  to  the 
misfortunes  which  awaited  him,  has  added  but  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  this  continent. 

Dr.  Edward  Riippell,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  well  known  to 
you  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  travellers  and  naturalists  of  the 
present  day.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  when  he  gave  us  some  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  interior  of  Africa.  Dr.  Riippell  has  twice  successfully 
explored  the  interior  of  that  continent,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
His  former  works  need  not  on  the  present  occasion  be  alluded  to  further 
than  to  say,  that  the  Council  had  them  also  in  their  mind,  when  they 
awarded  to  him  one  of  the  royal  medals  at  their  disposal  for  the  past 
year.  Of  his  secoild  journey  Dr.  Riippell  has  hitherto  given  to  the 
public  the  result  in  part  of  his  geographical  discoveries.  These  com- 
prise a  full  view  of  the  political  and  administrative  state  of  Egypt  under 
Mehemet  Ali,  seen  by  the  eyes  of  a  judicious  and  inquiring  traveller, 
various  notices  on  the  productions  of  Lower  Egypt,  an  excursion  into 
Arabia  Petraea,  a  journey  from  Cairo  to  Jiddah,  and  thence  to  Musawwa', 
the  Island  of  Dahlak,  and  the  ruins  at  Zula.  Making  Musawwa'  his 
head-quarters,  he  visited  Halai  and  Ategout  in  Abyssinia  ;  from  thence 
he  gained  the  banks  of  the  Tacazzi,  near  the  village  of  Ber  Agow.  His 
route  then  lay  through  the  province  of  Semen,  and  other  parts  of  the 
region  watered  or  rather  penetrated  by  the  Tacazzi,  and  the  two  great 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers.  Besides  the  great 
mass  of  statistical  and  zoological  information,  the  result  of  Dr.  RiippelPs 
travels,  they  still  owe  their  highest  value  to  the  great  number  of  astrono- 
mical observations,  by  which  he  has  fixed  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  every  rcmarkal)le  spot  which  he  visited.  These  observations  have 
long  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  divisions  of  the  *'  Correspondance 
Astronomique,"  published  at  Genoa  by  the  Baron  Von  Zach,  to  whose 
instructions  Dr.  Riippell  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
science,  which  he  cultivated  with  such  ardour  and  success  throughout  his 
African  travels. 

Dr.  RiippcU's  explorations  in  Kordofan  have  been  followed  up  by 
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Mr.  A.  Holroyd,  who  has  given  us,  very  lately,  the  notes  of  his  jour- 
ney in  the  year  1837,  from  Wadi  Halfah,  at  the  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  to  the  ruins  of  Musawwerdt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi, 
and  to  Khartum,  the  station  of  the  Pasha's  government  for  the  provinces 
S.  of  that  cataract.  Khartum  is  situated  upon  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Blue  River,  about  1 J  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  in 
15°  34'  40"  N.  lat. ;  and,  though  but  a  small  village  a  few  years  ago,  has 
since  risen  rapidly  into  importance  at  the  expense  of  Shendi  and  Senndr. 

Mr.  Holroyd  observed  in  more  than  one  place,  in  crossing  the  desert, 
many  siliceous  fossil  trees,  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  ground  being 
a  coarse  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trees  were  51  feet  in  length,  and 
20  inches  in  diameter;  and  partially  buried  in  the  sand:  splinters  of 
them  are  used  as  fire-flints.  They  were  apparently  doom-trees,  or  the 
Thebaic  palm-tree. 

At  Sennar,  Mr.  Holroyd  describes  the  banks  of  the  Blue  River  as 
between  40  and  50  feet  high,  the  rise  of  the  river  being  about  20  feet. 
Returning  from  Sennar  to  Wddi  Medinah,  he  crossed  from  the  Blue 
River  at  that  point  to  Monkarah  on  the  White  River,  a  journey  of 
86  miles ;  and  he  gives  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  capability  of 
the  ground  for  fertility,  and  for  irrigation  by  canals,  by  which  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  grain  might  be  cultivated  with  success. 

From  Kajebi,  where  the  thermometer  was  at  112°  on  the  19th  March, 
Mr.  Holrovd  proceeded  into  Kordofan  by  the  desert  of  Habshflbeh. 
He  found  El  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  with  a  population  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  having  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Here  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  improvements  likely  to  accrue  to  geogra- 
phical knowledge  from  the  progress  of  conquest,  even  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
power  only  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  made  countries  now  of  easy  access, 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  shut  out  from  all  but  the  traveller  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  cheap,  that  tlicir  ordinary 
currency  consisted  of  pieces  of  iron  forged  from  the  ore  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  Wad  Dha-s-Siikiyah,  English  gold  had  also  its  cur- 
rent value  in  the  Bazdr. 

Mr.  Holroyd  returned  from  El  Obeid  to  Monkarah,  on  the  White 
River,  by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  a  distance  of  170  miles,  and  he  de- 
cidedly prefers  this  route,  as  more  abounding  in  villages,  and  better  sup- 
plied with  water,  to  that  by  Habshdbch.  He  has  descril)ed  the 
appearance  and  eff"ect  of  two  hurricanes  of  the  desert,  when  the  air  was 
thickly  charged  with  sand  for  two  or  three  days  ;  the  thermometer  at 
102°  and  104°.     The  hurricanes  lasted  about  two  hours. 

Besides  the  services  rendered  to  geography  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  I  cannot 
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omit  making  mention  of  one  which  he  has  rendered  to  humanity.  He 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  a  promise  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  practices  attendant  upon  the  state 
of  slavery,  so  long  the  curse  of  these  unfortunate  countries.  In  the 
dearth  of  other  means  of  paying  his  troops,  that  chieftain  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  them,  in  lieu  of  arrears  of  pay,  one  or  more  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  whom  the  fortune  of  war,  or  what  was  still  worse, 
predatory  incursions,  had  thrown  into  his  hands.  Owing  to  Mr.  Holroyd's 
intercession  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  abandoned. 

Dr.  Bowring  has  also,  within  a  few  days,  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety the  Journal  of  Mohammed  'Ali,  dictated  by  himself,  of  his  expedi- 
tion from  Cairo  to  Fazoglo  during  the  past  winter. 

America. — I  have  said  that  the  attainments,  which  geography  is 
perpetually  making  in  Asia,  are  rather  to  be  described  as  recoveries  than  as 
discoveries.  The  latter  term  applies,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  fullest  extent 
to  all  which  we  are  doing  in  the  New  "World ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  on  this  occasion  to  signalise  as  a  triumph,  wholly  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  America,  undertaken,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  by  that  high-spirited  body,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  Sim])son  and  Dease  have  passed  a  second  summer  in 
carrying  on  their  meritorious  surveys  of  that  portion  of  the  continent; 
and  we  have  been  recently  gratified  with  the  announcement  that  the 
same  gentlemen,  after  ascending  Dease's  River  in  the  month  of  June 
last  year,  and  crossing  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Coppermine 
River  in  boats  carried  along  the  ice  with  a  fair  wind  and  hauling-ropes, 
descended  the  last-named  river  to  the  mouth,  which  they  reached  on 
the  1st  of  July.  Here  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  ice  till  the  17th, 
whence,  after  encountering  the  greatest  difficulties,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  in  their  boats  Point  Turnagain,  after  making  a  circuit 
of  140  miles  by  Arctic  Sound  and  Barry's  Islands. 

On  the  0th  of  August  they  had  attained  a  point  3  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Franklin's  Furthest  in  1821.  The  season  was  so  much  more 
unfavourable  than  on  that  occasion,  that  no  hope  was  now  left  to  them  of 
making  any  further  way  by  sea.  The  boats  were  therefore  sent  back 
on  the  20th  of  August,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  with  a  small  party,  proceeded 
on  foot,  prepared  for  a  limited  journey  of  ten  days.  In  this  interval 
they  reached  on  the  25th  of  August  a  point  on  the  coast,  on  which  they 
erected  a  pillar,  in  lat.  68°  43'  N.,  106°  3' W.  long.,  and  where  the  mag- 
netic variation  was  60°  E.  The  compass  had  grown  sluggish  and  un- 
certain in  its  movements  as  they  advanced  eastward,  and  frequently  had 
to  be  shaken  before  it  would  traverse  at  all. 
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A  long  range  of  high  lands  had  been  seen  out  at  sea  to  the  N.,  capped 
with  snow,  which  they  called  Victoria  Land ;  and  an  archipelago  of 
islands  within  100  miles  of  coast  were  thus  traced;  and  with  what  they 
could  clearly  descry  to  the  E.,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return,  about 
120  miles  of  continental  discovery  were  effected.  A  large  open  sea  was 
also  seen  to  the  eastward,  from  the  farthest  point  reached ;  but  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  might  extend  to  Ross's  Pillar 
or  to  the  estuary  of  Back's  Great  Fish  River,  though  the  trending  of  the 
most  distant  land  in  view  rather  seemed  to  favour  the  latter  supposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successful  results  of  the  first  attempts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  connect  scientific  pursuits  with  those 
in  which  they  are  more  immediately  concerned,  will  encourage  them  to 
persevere  in  the  same  honourable  course ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  services  which  they  have  already 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  occur  to  instruct  their  servants  in  the  arctic 
regions,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bav, 
in  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Sabine  in  his  "  Report 
on  the  Variations  of  Magnetic  Intensity  in  different  Parts  of  the  World," 
to  observe  with  the  greatest  care  the  intensity  of  the  needle  in  those 
parts,  the  maximum  of  which  Captain  Sabine  imagines  will  be  found 
nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay  than  to  New  York,  at  which  latter  place  the 
highest  force  hitherto  recorded  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  namely  1*8, 
is  stated  to  have  been  observed. 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  companion  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic 
journeys,  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  a  valuable  paper,  con- 
taining the  discussion  of  all  Sir  Edward  Parry's  thermometric  observations 
while  in  these  regions,  between  the  years  1826-8;  and  on  this  subject 
I  must  notice  that,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baer,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  council  of  this  Society  has,  through  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  caused  twenty  well-graduated 
thermometers  to  be  distributed  throughout  their  territory,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  series  of  observations,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine  the 
curve  of  equal  temperature  throughout  that  extensive  region. 

A  Society  like  ours,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  mainlv, 
physical  geography,  cannot  have  seen,  without  much  gratification,  that 
Her  Majesty's  government  have  decided  upon  an  Antarctic  voyage  of 
magnetic  research  ;  and  Captain  James  Ross,  so  well  known  as  having 
borne  his  part  in  all  the  Arctic  voyages  since  1817,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  tlie  main  object  of  wliich  is  to  establish 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  sufficient  stations  for  making  regular  hourly  observa- 
tions of  the  fluctuation  of  the  three  elements  of  variation,  dip,  and  in- 
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omit  making  mention  of  one  which  he  has  rendered  to  humanity.  He 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  a  promise  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  practices  attendant  upon  the  state 
of  slavery,  so  long  tlie  curse  of  these  unfortunate  countries.  In  the 
dearth  of  other  means  of  paying  his  troops,  that  chieftain  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  them,  in  lieu  of  arrears  of  pay,  one  or  more  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  whom  the  fortune  of  w^ar,  or  what  was  still  worse, 
predatory  incursions,  had  thrown  into  his  hands.  Owing  to  Mr.  Holroyd's 
intercession  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  new  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  abandoned. 

Dr.  Bowring  has  also,  within  a  few  days,  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety the  Journal  of  Mohammed  'Ali,  dictated  by  himself,  of  his  expedi- 
tion from  Cairo  to  Fazoglo  during  the  past  winter. 

America. — I  have  said  that  the  attainments,  which  geography  is 
perpetually  making  in  Asia,  are  rather  to  be  described  as  recoveries  than  as 
discoveries.  The  latter  term  applies,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  fullest  extent 
to  all  which  we  are  doing  in  the  New  World ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  on  this  occasion  to  signalise  as  a  triumph,  wholly  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  America,  undertaken,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  by  that  high-spirited  body,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  Simpson  and  Dease  have  passed  a  second  summer  in 
carrying  on  their  meritorious  surveys  of  that  portion  of  the  continent; 
and  we  have  been  recently  gratified  with  the  announcement  that  the 
same  gentlemen,  after  ascending  Dease's  River  in  the  month  of  June 
last  year,  and  crossing  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Coppermine 
River  in  boats  carried  along  the  ice  with  a  fair  wind  and  hauling-ropes, 
descended  the  last-named  river  to  the  mouth,  which  they  reached  on 
the  1st  of  July.  Here  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  ice  till  the  I7th, 
whence,  after  encountering  the  greatest  difficulties,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  in  their  boats  Point  Turn  again,  after  making  a  circuit 
of  140  miles  by  Arctic  Sound  and  Barry's  Islands. 

On  the  9th  of  August  they  had  attained  a  point  3  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Franklin's  Furthest  in  1821.  The  season  was  so  much  more 
unfavourable  than  on  that  occasion,  that  no  hope  was  now  left  to  them  of 
making  any  further  way  by  sea.  The  boats  were  therefore  sent  back 
on  the  20th  of  August,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  with  a  small  party,  proceeded 
on  foot,  prepared  for  a  limited  journey  of  ten  days.  In  this  interval 
they  reached  on  the  25th  of  August  a  point  on  the  coast,  on  which  they 
erected  a  pillar,  in  hit.  C8°  43'  N.,  106°  3' W.  long.,  and  where  the  mag- 
netic variation  was  60°  E.  The  compass  had  grown  sluggish  and  un- 
certain in  its  movements  as  they  advanced  eastward,  and  frequently  had 
to  be  shaken  before  it  would  traverse  at  all. 
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A  long  range  of  high  lands  had  been  seen  out  at  sea  to  the  N.,  capped 
with  snow,  which  they  called  Victoria  Land ;  and  an  archipelago  of 
islands  within  100  miles  of  coast  were  thus  traced;  and  with  what  they 
could  clearly  descry  to  the  E.,  when  they  were  obliged  to  return,  about 
120  miles  of  continental  discovery  were  effected.  A  large  open  sea  was 
also  seen  to  the  eastward,  from  the  farthest  point  reached ;  but  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  might  extend  to  Ross's  Pillar 
or  to  the  estuary  of  Back's  Great  Fish  River,  though  the  trending  of  the 
most  distant  land  in  view  rather  seemed  to  favour  the  latter  supposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successful  results  of  the  first  attempts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  connect  scientific  pursuits  with  those 
in  which  they  are  more  immediately  concerned,  will  encourage  them  to 
persevere  in  the  same  honourable  course ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  services  which  they  have  already 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  occur  to  instruct  their  servants  in  the  arctic 
regions,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
in  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Sabine  in  his  "  Report 
on  the  Variations  of  ^Magnetic  Intensity  in  different  Parts  of  the  World," 
to  observe  with  the  greatest  care  the  intensity  of  the  needle  in  those 
parts,  the  maximum  of  which  Captain  Sabine  imagines  will  be  found 
nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay  than  to  New  York,  at  which  latter  place  the 
highest  force  hitherto  recorded  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  namely  1*8, 
is  stated  to  have  been  observed. 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  companion  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic 
journeys,  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  a  valuable  paper,  con- 
taining the  discussion  of  all  Sir  Edward  Parry's  thermometric  observations 
while  in  these  regions,  between  the  years  1826-8;  and  on  this  subject 
I  must  notice  that,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baer,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  council  of  this  Society  has,  through  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  caused  twenty  well-graduated 
thermometers  to  be  distributed  throughout  their  territory,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  series  of  observations,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine  the 
curve  of  equal  temperature  throughout  that  extensive  region. 

A  Society  like  ours,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  mainlv, 
physical  geography,  cannot  have  seen,  without  much  gratification,  that 
Her  Majesty's  government  have  decided  upon  an  Antarctic  voyage  of 
magnetic  research  ;  and  Captain  James  Ross,  so  well  known  as  having 
borne  his  part  in  all  the  Arctic  voyages  since  1817,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  the  main  oliject  of  wliich  is  to  establish 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  sufficient  stations  for  making  regular  hourly  observa- 
tions of  the  fluctuation  of  the  three  elements  of  variation,  dip,  and  in- 
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tensity,  or  their  equivalents,  with  magnometers  on  the  most  approved 
construction,  during  a  period  of  three  years.  The  geographer  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  importance  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  minutest 
properties  of  an  instrument,  namely,  the  compass,  on  which  all  his 
admeasurements  so  immediately  depend.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remind  you  that  nearly  three  years  ago  public  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  subject  of  an  Antarctic  expedition  in  a  printed  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  then  our  president,  and  was  more  re- 
cently brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  by  one 
who  has  proved  himself  not  the  least  zealous  of  the  Members  of  the 
Geographical  Society ;  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  allude  to  your 
Secretary,  Captain  Washington ;  and  I  am  happy  that  this  occasion  has 
been  afforded  me,  of  declaring  to  you  that  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  owes  a  large  share  of  its  fame  and  success  during  the  last  two 
years  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  to  the  extensive  correspondence 
which  he  carries  on  with  all  the  most  intelligent  geographers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  the  suggestions  which  he  offers  to  travellers  for 
their  guidance  on  their  departure,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  in  making 
the  best  use  of  their  information  on  their  return,  to  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  receives  all  who  come  to  our  rooms,  and  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which,  in  conjunction  with  our  learned  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  Renouard,  he  arranges  the  documents  which  are  transmitted  to  us, 
and  conducts  the  publication  of  them  through  the  press.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  warmly  respond  to  the  feelings  which  have  dictated  this  very 
inadequate  expression  of  the  conviction  of  your  departing  President. 

You  will  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  promised  appearance  of  a 
work  by  Admiral  Wrangel,  on  the  Russian  possessions  in  North  America. 
In  the  capital  of  these  countries,  New  Archangel,  where  is  a  population 
of  nearly  10,000  persons,  the  Russian  American  Trading  Company  have 
already  founded  a  library,  schools,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  churches,  and 
chapels ;  an  observatory  is  shortly  to  be  erected,  as  well  as  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  for  the  productions  of  the  colony ;  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations have  been  taken  in  an  appropriate  building,  since  1833,  in 
pursuance  of  the  desire  expressed  to  that  effect  by  the  Iraperial  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  author  observes  that  the  inhabitants  have  as 
yet  little,  if  anything,  in  common  with  other  European  settlements  in 
America  ;  they  ought  rather  to  be  compared  with  the  Danish  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  The  climate  and  soil  are  so  little  con- 
genial to  agriculture  or  pasturage,  that  the  entire  occupation  of  the 
colonists  is  confined  to  fishery,  as  was  the  case  with  the  original  inha- 
bitants previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  zealous  corresponding  member,  Mr.  Wor- 
cester, of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  a  table  of  corrected  positions 
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of  places  in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  fixed  by  his  own  observa- 
tions ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  our  regret  that  we 
cannot  hear  any  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national  survey  of  that 
vast  territory,  which  we  understood  had  been  confided  to  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hassler  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Passing  to  ,the  southern  division  of  this  great  continent,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  the  publication  of  the  Narrative  of  the  survey- 
ing voyages  of  her  Majesty's  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  during  the 
examination  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,  within  the 
years  1826  and  1836.  As  an  abstract  of  these  voyages,  giving  all  the 
most  important  positions  determined,  and  the  chief  practical  results 
obtained,  has  been  printed  in  our  Journal,  and  I  had  occasion  so  re- 
cently from  this  chair,  when  presenting  our  gold  medal  for  the  year 
1837  to  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  to  state  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  that  of  most  geographers,  of  the  value  of  these  results, 
I  need  now  only  express  my  conviction,  that  henceforth  the  names  of 
Humboldt  and  FitzRoy  must  be  inseparably  connected,  as  the  chief 
authorities  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  South  America. 

Of  the  four  volumes  now  lying  on  your  table,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Captain  FitzRoy,  the  first  contains  the  journals  of 
Captain  P.  P.  King,  who  began  the  survey  of  these  shores  in  1826, 
and  prosecuted  it  for  four  years  ;  the  second  and  the  fourth  relate  en- 
tirely to  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  under  command  of  Captain  FitzRoy, 
during  the  continuation  of  the  survey  and  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
between  the  years  1831  and  1836;  the  third,  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  is  devoted  to  natural  history,  every  branch  of  which,  during 
this  expedition,  appears  to  have  been  explored  by  this  distinguished 
naturalist. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  mass  of  materials  contained  in  these 
volumes,  the  detailed  tables  of  positions  (whicli,  tliough  unheeded  by  the 
common  reader,  are  invaluable  to  the  geographer),  the  great  extent  of 
coast  minutely  examined  and  described  ;  and,  independently  of  the  various 
official  duties,  as  revising  charts,  writing  sailing  directions,  &c.,  that 
the  whole  account  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  its  present  complete, 
and  I  may  add,  beautiful  form,  within  little  more  than  two  years  since 
the  return  of  the  Beagle  to  England,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  but  express 
the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  this  Society  and  of  geographers  in 
general,  in  saying  that  the  *  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle 
during  the  examination  of  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,' 
have  not  their  parallel  in  the  annals  of  maritime  surveying. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  illustrations  contained  in  this  work, 
there  is  a  general  map  of  South  America,  of  which  I  cannot  deny  my- 
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self  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  few  words,  were  it  only  as  a  mere  act  of 
justice  to  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  who  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  great  portion 
of  tlic  labour  of  the  last  two  years.  Besides  embodying  the  whole  of  the 
Survey,  by  Captains  King  and  FitzRoy,  of  the  coasts  from  the  river  Plata 
round  to  Guayaquil,  reduced  from  the  original  charts,  this  map  is  corrected 
from  the  following  documents ;  parts  of  Columbia,  and  the  course  of  the 
Orinoco,  from  Baron  Humboldt ;  the  coast  of  Brazil  from  the  survey  of 
Admiral  Roussin ;  Venezuela,  from  a  large  Spanish  unpublished  map ;  the 
Amazons,  from  observations  by  Lieut  Smyth,  R.N. ;  British  Guayana, 
from  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Schomburgk;  New  Granada,  from 
MSS.  collected  by  mining  companies ;  Equador,  from  a  MS.  sent  home  by 
General  Miller,  and  received  by  him  from  the  government  of  that  State  ; 
Pern,  from  maps  received  also  from  General  Miller  and  Colonel  Belford 
Wilson,  both  of  which  officers  have  greatly  exerted  themselves  to  collect 
these  materials  ;  Bolivia,  from  Mr.  Pentland's  original  observations, 
including  the  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  from 
some  MS.  maps  received  from  him.  The  provinces  of  Chiquito, 
Moxos,  and  Cochabamba,  with  the  Affluents  of  the  Madeira,  from  a 
MS.  brought  home  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish ;  Chile,  from  a  MS.  map 
of  Dalbt^,  procured  by  Captain  FitzRoy ;  the  provinces  of  La  Plata, 
chiefly  from  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  materials,  for  a  detailed  account 
of  which,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  introductqry  chapter  of  his  recently 
published  and  excellent  work  on  that  country,  in  which  he  had  profited 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  as  Charge  d'AfFaires,  to  collect  all  the 
geographical  documents  that  could  be  obtained,  many,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  value. 

The  province  of  Rioja  has  been  corrected  from  the  map  of  Mr. 
French,  which,  with  its  accompanying  memoir,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Society :  the  direct  route  from  Cordova  to  Mendoza  is  laid  down 
from  Captain  Gosselman,  of  the  Swedish  navy;  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  from  original  tracings  furnished  by  Mr.  Mornay; 
and  the  southeni  part,  from  St.  Catherine's  to  the  Banda  Oriental  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  also,  Paraguay,  from  original  MSS.  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  W.  Parish. 

Upwards  of  100  MS.  maps,  besides  other  written  information,  have 
been  worked  up  with  judicious  criticism  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  in  the 
construction  of  these  two  maps  of  South  America  and  the  provinces  of 
La  Plata  ;  and  they  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  give  by  far  the  best  de- 
lineation yet  produced  of  these  countries,  or  likely  to  be  expected  for 
many  years  to  come.  To  the  work  on  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  I  have 
alreafly  alluded,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  geography,  the  commercial  prosperity,  or  the  future 
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prospects  of  those  republics,  to  read  carefully  the  faithful  account  of  them 
here  offered  by  an  impartial  and  accurate  observer. 

Of  some  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  Andes  we  have  received  very  in- 
teresting information  from  the  distinguished  geographer  and  naturalist, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  Her  Majesty's  Consul-general  at  La  Paz,  then  the 
capital  of  Bolivia.  Near  to  the  Guallillas  Pass,  in  crossing  the  western 
Cordilleras,  at  an  elevation  of  14,700  feet,  Mr.  Pentland  examined  the 
gigantic  undertaking  of  some  Englishmen,  by  which  the  whole  stream 
of  the  Uchusuma,  now  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  will  be  made  to 
enter  into  a  canal  formed  for  the  purpose,  at  about  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  extent  of  the  canal  being  40,000  yards,  before 
it  reaches  the  culminating  point  of  the  Andes,  over  which  it  is  to  pass, 
on  its  way  into  the  valley  of  Tacna,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigating 
an  extent  of  territory-  on  the  western  slope,  to  which  nothing  has  been 
denied  by  nature  but  a  competent  supply  of  water. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco  Mr.  Pentland  found  vast  remains  of 
ancient  structures  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  raised  by  the  industry  and 
and  skill  of  the  Peruvians  ;  he  visited  and  fixed  the  positions  of  some  of 
those  extraordinary  natural  phsenomcna  of  the  country,  where  large 
rivers  cut  through  the  Andes,  particularly  where  the  Yucay  passes 
from  the  basin  of  Ollantay-tambo  and  Urubamba,  into  that  of  Santa 
Ana,  and  where  the  Mapuri  breaks  the  chain  of  the  eastern  Cordillera 
at  the  N.W.  foot  of  the  Nevado  of  Lachisani,  a  part  of  the  gigantic 
mass  of  Ancuma.  Mr.  Pentland  has  also  determined  by  astrono- 
mical observation  the  position  of  nearly  40  points,  and,  by  barometrical 
means,  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  comprising  every  important  feature 
of  the  eastern  Cordillera  between  the  parallels  of  16  degrees  and  13  de- 
grees  of  south  latitude.  He  has  also,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bowring,  the  real  author  of  the  map  lately  published  at  Paris,  completed 
the  survey  of  the  great  Lake  of  Titicaca,  where,  at  the  height  of  11,000 
feet,  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  especially  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  very  dense  and 
active  population. 

You  have  already  heard,  in  the  Report  of.  the  Council  read  to  vou 
this  morning  by  your  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  now  nearly 
completed  the  fourth  year  of  his  explorations  into  British  Guayana 
and  its  contiguous  provinces  ;  the  reports  of  his  ascent  of  the  river 
Esscquibo,  Berbice,  and  Corentyn,  with  some  notices  on  the  basins 
which  they  water,  have  already  appeared  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  Journal.  During  the  two  last  seasons  which  he  has 
spent  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  during  which  he  has  frequently 
experienced  the  benefits  of  the  continued   courtesy  and  assistance  of 
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the  present  governor,  Colonel  Light,  as  he  did  before  from  the  lamented 
Sir  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,  he  has  explored  the  source  of  the  Essequibo, 
which  he  reached  on  the  27th  Dec,  1837,  in  lat.  0°  41'  N.,  and  long. 
59i°  W.  He  then  crossed  the  Equator,  and  penetrated  to  0°  12' 
south  lat.  Returning  thence  to  Pirard,  he  crossed  the  Brazilian 
frontier  to  Fort  San  Joaquim,  where  he  experienced  the  greatest  civility 
and  assistance  from  the  Brazilian  commandant;  he  then  descended 
about  30  miles  of  the  Rio  Branco,  and  explored  the  range  of  the 
Carumd  mountains,  on  its  eastern  bank.  Returning  again  to  Pirara, 
Mr.  S.  has  travelled  in  a  N.W.  direction  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Paracaraima  range,  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Caruni,  and  to  the  re- 
markable lofty  table-topped  sandstone  mountains  of  Rorima ;  and  at  the 
date  of  his  last  letter,  Nov.  20th,  1838,  he  was  about  to  proceed  west- 
ward to  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the  intention  of  descending 
the  river  to  Esmeralda,  thence  to  cross  over  the  range  of  mountains, 
which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  descend 
the  Padaviri,  to  the  latter  stream  at  Thomar  ;  thence  ascend  again  the 
Rio  Branco,  and  thus  by  Pirard  return  to  Demarara.  Mr.  Schomburgk 
and  all  his  party  had  suffered  much  from  fever  and  climate ;  but  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  discovery  appears  unabated ;  and  should  he  reach 
the  coast  safely,  with  his  historical  and  other  collections,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  addition  to  his  geographical  information,  he  will  bring 
with  him  a  rich  harvest  in  several  departments  of  natural  history. 

Australia. — Colonization,  and  in  good  part  geography,  continue  to 
make  rapid  strides  in  the  great  island  of  Australia.  In  New  South 
Wales  we  have  the  account  of  three  expeditions  into  the  interior  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  illustrated  by  beautiful  sketches  of  the  country  and 
portraits  of  the  natives.  At  Port  Phillip,  the  town  of  Melbourne  has 
already  3000  inhabitants ;  and  an  accurate  survey  of  this  fine  bay  has 
been  completed  by  Lieutenants  Symonds  and  Henry,  R.N.,  and  pub: 
lished  at  the  Hydrographic  Office. 

At  Adelaide,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  it  is  said  that  10,000  persons  are 
already  settled  in  a  colony,  which  only  sprung  into  existence  a  few 
years  ago.  Several  overland  expeditions,  driving  large  herds  of  cattle, 
have  reached  this  place  from  Sydney;  amongst  others  that  of  Captain 
Sturt  himself,  the  original  explorer  of  the  River  Murray,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Hawdon,  the  details  of  whose  route  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Society. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Australia  a  settlement  named  Victoria  has  been 
formed  at  Port  Essington,  which,  from  its  very  convenient  site,  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  a  large  but  little  known  archipelago,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  second  Sincapore.     Farther  to  the  west  the  nautical 
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survey  by  Captain  Wickham  has  completed  some  of  the  portions  left 
unfinished  during  the  more  extended  examination  of  these  coasts  in  the 
years  1820-3  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  and  the  account  of  which 
is  still  the  chief  authority  for  this  portion  of  its  shores,  as  the  excellent 
work  of  Flinders  is  for  the  rest  of  this  vast  island.  The  survey  of  the 
Beagle  has  proved  Dampier's  Land,  or  Dampieria,  not  to  be  an  island, 
by  tracing  Roebuck  Bay  and  King's  Sound  to  their  termination,  the 
latter  affording  an  outlet  to  the  largest  river  yet  discovered  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Beagle 
during  her  survey  of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  has  been  named 
FitzRoy  River. 

Captain  Wickham  has  since  been  employed  in  surveying  the  ap- 
proaches to  Swan  River  and  Rottenest  Island :  and  Sir  James  Stirling 
has  just  brought  home  a  plan  of  Wamborough  Sound,  lying  immediately 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Peron,  which  if  the  entrance  be  not  obstructed 
by  some  hitherto  unknown  rocks,  will  afford  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
on  the  western  coast  of  Australia. 

On  the  north-west  coast,  Lieutenants  Grey  and  Lushington  are  the 
first  Europeans  who  have  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Starting 
from  Hanover  Bay  on  the  1st  February,  1838,  they  proceeded  in  a 
general  S.S.E.  direction.  At  about  20  miles  they  came  on  the  bank  of 
a  considerable  river,  which  they  named  Glenelg,  flowing  through  a 
fertile  tract  of  country  :  continuing  on  in  the  same  direction,  they  had 
great  diflBculty  in  getting  their  cattle  over  the  sandstone  hills ;  and 
when  at  a  distance  of  11  miles  from  the  coast,  want  of  pasture  obliged 
tliem  to  return.  By  the  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant  Grey,  dated 
Swan  River,  22nd  December  last,  we  learn  that  during  the  three  months 
he  had  passed  there,  he  had  made  several  short  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior, as  far  as  any  colonist  had  yet  penetrated  :  he  had  lived  much 
among  the  natives,  studying  their  manners  and  customs ;  and  had  col- 
lected a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which  he  has  just  communicated 
to  the  Society.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  officer's  explora- 
tions, we  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance,  which 
appear  to  have  animated  him  on  all  occasions,  even  under  circum- 
stances of  no  common  trial. 

I  must  not  omit  on  this  occasion  also  to  mention  that  Mr.  John 
Arrowsmith  has  lately  ])ul)lished  a  general  map  of  Australia,  besides 
separate  maps  of  South  East  Australia,  the  settlements  at  Adelaide  and 
Port  Phillip,  and  Western  Australia,  including  all  the  recent  discoveries. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  much  directed  to  New  Zealand,  and 
we  hope  that  Captain  Symonds,  who  has  just  sailed  for  that  country, 
well  supplied  with  instruments  furnished  by  the  Society,  will  obtain  for 
U3  some  useful  geographical  information.  f  2 
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Considerable  expectations  had  been  entertained  that  the  voyage  of 
discovery  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  undertaken  by  the  French  government, 
and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Durville,  would  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  inhospitable  regions,  and  in  which  it  is  still  hoped 
that  a  large  field  may  yet  be  opened  for  scientific  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  very  unusual  severity  of  the  season  during  the  South 
Polar  summer  of  1837-8,  prevented  Captain  Durville  from  penetrating 
further  south  than  the  64th  degree  of  latitude.  The  same  seas  which 
had  enabled  Captain  Weddell  in  1822-4  to  reach  ten  degrees  nearer  to 
the  South  Pole,  presented  to  Captain  Durville  a  compact  and  impene- 
trable barrier  of  ice ;  but  the  attempt  to  proceed  southwards  was  not 
abandoned,  until  the  ships  had  fruitlessly  struggled  during  a  whole 
month  against  the  obstacles  of  nature. 

The  observations  which  I  have  ventured  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
submit  to  your  notice  on  the  progress  of  geography,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  would  perhaps  by  some  be  thought  to  be  still  more  so,  if  I  were  to 
omit  altogether,  however  familiar  the  subject  is  to  us  all,  to  allude  to 
the  great  and  rapid  strides,  which  have  been  made  within  a  very  recent 
period,  for  the  extension  of  steam  navigation.  This  mighty  power, 
which  is  spreading  its  influence  over  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  waters  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  annihilation,  we 
might  almost  say,  of  space  and  time,  conveys  the  traveller  as  it  does  the 
merchant  or  the  soldier,  from  one  continent  to  another,  with  so  many 
facilities  as  to  make  the  communication  between  the  most  distant  regions 
as  safe  and  easy,  and  almost  as  rapid,  as  it  formerly  was  between  remote 
districts  of  the  same  empire.  This  has  essentially  contributed  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  each  spot.  The  voyage  to  North  America  is 
by  this  mode  of  conveyance  reduced  from  six  weeks  to  about  a  fortnight, 
that  to  India  from  four  to  two  months,  and  that  to  the  farthest  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  almost  for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  ages  opened  to 
the  flag  and  commerce  of  Western  Europe.  The  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
may  be  visited  from  our  own  ports  within  the  space  of  a  short  week  : 
with  a  slight  interval  of  overland  conveyance,  we  may  reach  Constan- 
tinople with  the  same  facilities  by  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

The  Indus,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  penetrated  by  the  same  means  almost  to  their  sources,  with 
the  same  certainty,  and  thrice  the  rapidity,  which  have  hitlicrto  been 
experienced  on  the  most  ordinary  canal  for  inland  communication  ;  and, 
we  may  confidently  hope,  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  the  great 
rivers  of  South  America,  and  even  those  of  China,  may  be  subjected  to 
the  same  dominion  of  science  and  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  may  shortly  be  brought  into  rapid 
and  regular  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru,  by  the 
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establishment  of  steam-ships  from  our  own  shores  to  the  Bayof  Chagres, 
and  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso ;  for  which  we  shall  be  principally  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  their 
fellow-labourers  in  this  noble  project. 

Another  remarkable  isthmus,  that  of  Suez,  will  also,  in  all  probability, 
for  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  become  again  what  it  once  was,  the 
highway  of  nations ;  and  the  possessors  of  Egypt  may  again  see  them- 
selves holding  the  key  to  lock  or  to  unlock  the  most  direct  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  East  and  West. 

And  not  only  may  we  anticipate  from  the  success  of  this  undertaking 
large  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  these  distant  portions 
of  the  world,  but  we  may  justly  expect  that  such  an  instrument  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man  will  be  the  signal  for  rousing  the  intellec- 
tual energies  which  have  long  lain  dormant  in  the  two  great  continents 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  long-benighted  Asia.  This  Asia,  in  whicli 
man  has  hitherto  been  almost  always  in  a  state  of  infancy,  the  infancy 
either  of  youth,  or  of  premature  and  decrepid  age,  we  hope  to  see 
at  length  throw  off  the  chains,  which  have  in  all  times  held  her  whole 
social  system  in  a  state  of  unnatural  servitude,  checking  the  wholesome 
developement  of  the  best  faculties  of  our  race  by  institutions  hostile  to 
all  improvement,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  more  strongly 
attached,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  destructive  of  the  means  by 
which  their  happiness  and  their  comforts  might  be  increased.  But  the 
great  engine  to  which  I  have  alluded  must  inevitably  teach  them  that 
there  are  other  worlds  besides  their  own,  that  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  the  Indus  are  not  the  only  spots  on  the  globe,  on  whicli  Nature 
has  been  lavish  of  her  choicest  productions,  that  there  are  other  enjoy- 
ments than  those  of  listless  indolence,  and  the  observance  of  the  idle  or 
superstitious  practices  of  their  fathers ;  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
creatures  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  are  born  inheritors  of  a  cultivable 
mind,  that  they  are  not  debarred  from  partaking  with  Europeans  of 
the  charms  and  advantage  of  Science;  that  the  opportunity  is  now  otfercd 
them  of  bearing  an  active  part  in  shedding  the  blessings  of  civilization 
over  the  whole  world,  that  they  in  short  may,  and  must  in  due  time, 
become  navigators,  astronomers,  mechanicians,  philosophers,  geologists, 
and  geographers. 

If  I  were  asked,  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  one  mainspring, 
to  which  modern  times  owe  their  immense  advantages  in  Science 
generally,  I  put  out  of  the  fpiestion  any  comparison  between  the  two 
a2;es  of  the  world  in  respect  to  literature,  or  to  eloquence,  or  to  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  jioetry,  or  the  fine  arts ;  but  speaking 
strictly  of  Science,  to  what  one  faculty,  or  rather  tendency,  of  the  human 
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mind,  are  we  most  indebted  for  our  superiority  over  the  ancients?  I 
should  say,  it  was  the  spirit  of  geographical  and  nautical  discovery, 
which  developed  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
spirit,  which  guided  Diaz,  in  1486,  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Vasco  di  Gama  to  penetrate  to  India,  Columbus  to  discover  the 
New  World,  Magellan,  Drake,  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  to  find  their 
way  into  the  Pacific,  has  forced  every  succeeding  generation  to  cultivate 
astronomy,  navigation,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  botany,  and  every  science 
which  could  contribute  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  elements  of  our  own 
globe,  and  of  those  which  govern  the  great  phaenomena  of  the  system  of 
which  we  form  a  part.  Nature  herself  has  here  presented  larger  and  more 
varied  laboratories,  in  which  these  phaenomena,  and  all  her  various  mo- 
numents may  be  studied.  Without  this  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
without  this  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  our  observations  and  expe- 
rience, without  this  excitement  to  improve  the  machinery  of  our  minds, 
we  should  probably  have  long  remained  immured  in  the  darkness,  in 
which  our  ancestors  groped  their  way  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  we 
should  have  lived  on  the  ill-digested  remnants  which  the  antients  had 
left  us ;  we  might  have  guessed,  but  might  never  have  been  convinced 
of  the  form  of  our  globe ;  we  should  have  been  satisfied  with  hugging 
the  coast  in  our  most  distant  voyages ;  marine  architecture  would  not 
have  advanced  beyond  a  galley  or  a  trireme ;  our  eyes  would  not  have 
been  opened  to  the  splendid  natural  productions  of  a  tropical  climate ; 
the  precious  metals  would  have  become  so  scarce  in  Europe,  that  capital 
would  have  been  unknown,  commercial  adventure  would  have  slept  its 
long  sleep,  distant  colonization  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  escape  from  domestic  tyranny,  from  religious 
persecution ;  no  opening  for  daring  adventure.  But  the  spirit  of  disco- 
very was  the  happy  spell  which  changed  the  destiny  of  nations ;  and 
Europe  is  not  insensible  or  blind  to  the  advantages  she  has  derived  from 
it.  New  societies  are  annually  springing  up  in  the  principal  cities,  to 
promote  and  encourage  it;  each  forming,  as  it  were,  a  nucleus  for  the 
reception  and  promulgation  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of  travellers 
and  navigators.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  number  of  our  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  rich  and  inexhaustible  field.  The  contest  we  arc 
engaged  in  is  one  in  which  all  are  proud  of  their  success,  all  are  sure 
to  win  :  we  play  into  each  other's  hands,  we  are  all  partners,  and  all 
rivals ;  the  stake  we  contend  for  partakes  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
nature,  with  this  difference  in  our  favour,  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  divisions,  the  larger  is  the  portion  which  each  of  the  parties  may 
appropriate  to  himself. 
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VII. — Notes  on  a  Journey  to  Kordofan,  in  1836-7.    By  Arthur 

T.  HOLROYD,  Esq. 

[Read  25th  February,  1839.] 

It  was  not  until  I  had  arrived  at  Wadi  Halfah,  at  the  second  or  g^reat 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  in  hat.  0.0,°  N.,  that  I  finally  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  the  I3eled-es-Sudiin  (countries  of  the  Blacks),  and  even 
then  I  did  not  anticipate  prosecutino:  my  journey  beyond  the  ruins 
of  jMusawwenit,'^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi,  or  at  the  utmost 
to  Khartum  (Proboscis),  the  seat  of  the  Piishji's  government  for 
the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  second  cataract.  The  sequel  will 
show  that  I  visited  Senmir,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  west  to 
El  'Obeid,t  the  capital  of  Kordofan. 

In  the  afternoon  of  December  5th,  1836,  having  engaged  ca- 
mels at  35  piastres  each,  I  left  Wadi  Ilalfah,  accompanied  by 
Hdji  Suleiman  my  interpreter,  and  'All  an  inferior  domestic; 
and,  having  crossed  the  Nile,  determined  to  take  the  road  on  its 
west  bank  to  New  Dongola  (Donkolah).  Our  route  lay  through 
Abu-sir,  Tahti,  Kagmi,  Semnch,  Askur,  Melik-en-nasr,  and 
'Okmeh,  all  small  villages  consisting  of  only  a  few  huts:  at  this 
latter  place  there  is  a  hot  saline  spring  close  to  the  river  ;  it  is 
about  4  miles  S.  from  the  village.  A  small  quadrangular  burnt- 
brick  ruin,  without  either  door  or  window,  but  with  an  opening 
at  the  top,  now  nearly  closed  by  the  drifted  sand,  shows  that  this 
was,  in  all  probability,  anciently  used  as  a  bath.  At  the  back  of 
this  building  is  the  principal  spring,  which  is  so  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  that  it  must  be  concealed  during  the  inundation. 
The  temperature  of  this  water  at  its  source  is  130^  of  Fahrenheit. 
Smaller  and  more  insignificant  springs  ooze  through  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  one  to  the  distance  of  250  paces, 
and  the  saline  matter  left  by  the*  evaporation  gave  the  bank  a 
frosty  appearance.  The  peasants  of'Okinehhave  an  idea  that 
the  hot  spring  comes  under  ground  from  the  Oasis  of  Selimali.  70 
miles  to  the  W.,  where  there  Is  abundance  of  muriate  of  soda  In 
a  state  of  great  purity;  and  I  afterwards  asked  an  intelligent 
camel-driver,  who  had  made  many  excursions  to  Selimah,  at  what 
point  he  thought  he  should  come  upon  the  Nile  if  he  travelled 
due  E.  from  Seli'mah,  and  he  replied  at  'Okmeh.  This  is 
strongly  corroborative;  of  the  position  of  Selimah  laid  down  l)y 
Mr.  W.  G.  Browne,  and  of  its  position  relative  to  'Okmeh  as 
given  in  Mr.  John  Arrowsmlth  s  map.  From  'Okmeh  wo  passed 
through  Dal,  Saklyet  el  Abt.  Deir  llamid,  Sedaenga,  Doshe,  So- 
leib,    Koyeh,    Tiniireh,   Ourgcul,   Saesa,   Marakol,    1  lannek,  and 

*  Miisawwcvat,  "the  fij^ured  (Imildings),*'  is  misspelt,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  M. 
Cailliaud's  table  of  proper  names. — F.  S. 
t  \'iilgarly  pronounced  L'obeyet:  it  means  '*  the  little  slave." — F.  S. 
VOL.  IX.  '  N 
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Hafi'r,  to  Neu"  Donkolali,  which  I  reached  at  noon  on  the  22n(l 
of  December.  The  journey  is  usually  performed  in  ten  days,  but 
I  stopped  on  the  road  to  examine  all  the  antiquarian  remains. 

U'rdeh,  A'gi,*  Marakah,-f  or  New  Donkolah  (for  it  is  known 
by  all  these  names),  has  sprung  into  a  place  of  importance  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  population  is  estimated  at  6000, 
including  800  troops,  their  wives  and  families,  an  estimate  which 
appeared  to  me  much  too  high.  The  number  of  Copts  is  about 
100.  The  bazar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is  supplied  from  Cairo; 
the  principal  articles  brought  from  thence  being  shoes,  printed 
cottons,  calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hardware.  Sec.  The  duties 
upon  goods  entering  New  Donkolah  are  heavy,  so  that  articles  of 
consumption  are  dear,  in  many  instances  treble  or  quadruple 
what  they  are  in  Cairo.  Donkolah  can  boast  of  a  coffee-house. 
The  government  is  at  present  building  baths,  and  there  is  already 
a  large  manufactory  for  indigo.  The  thermometer  on  Christmas- 
day  stood  in  the  shade  at  2  p.m.  at  86°,  and  at  8  p.m.  at  80°. 
The  position  of  New  Donkolah,  as  stated  by  M.  Linant,  is 
19°  7'  30"  N.  lat.  and  29°  ,54'  35"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich.;}: 
The  town  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  which, 
when  the  water  is  lowest,  are  about  25  feet  high,  and  I  should 
think  that  the  Nile  rises  here  about  18  or  20  feet. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  having  procured  a  boat,  I  left  New 
Donkolah,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  January,  1837,  I 
reached  Old  Donkolah.  The  town  is  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  of  more  than  300.  The  most  striking  object 
here  is  a  mosque  on  rather  an  elevated  site,  from  the  top  of 
which  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  arid  Desert  and 
meandering  Nile.  The  sand  is  of  a  very  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  has  accumulated  in  such  quantities  as  in  many  places  to 
conceal  the  houses ;  its  surface  being  level  with  their  roofs,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  apartments  being  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
rooms.  There  is  no  land  capable  of  cultivation  near  the  ruined 
town ;  in  short,  almost  all  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  Old 
and  New  Donkolah,  is  covered  with  drifted  sand,  and  rare  is  it 
to  see  even  a  few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  Our  direction  from  Old 
Donkolah  was  S.E.,  then  due  E.  until  near  Ambukol,  whence  we 
travelled  a  few  miles  a  ])olnt  to  the  N.  of  E. 

The  only  olrject  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol 
is  a  portion  of  desert  near  the  river,  about  8  miles  W.  of  the 
villa"-e.  This  waste  is  called  Ilnayharlak.  The  superficial 
stratum  here  is  a  coarse  sandstone,  curious  and  interesting  from  its 


*  The  court,  a  Turkish  term.— F.S. 

t  Capital  of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Nubia  (Quatremere, 
Memoires  sur  TEi^ypte  et  la  Nuhie). — F.  S. 

I  Dr.  Rupi^ell  gives  its  lat.  VJ'  W  10",  long.  30^  22'  15'^  E. 
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containino^  many  siliceous  fossil  trees.  I  observed  five  or  six,  the 
largest  of  which,  situated  20  minutes'  walk  from  the  river,  is 
51  feet  in  length  and  20  inches  in  diameter  at  its  largest  ex- 
tremity. It  is  partially  buried  in  the  sand.  The  peasantry 
splinter  off  fragments  and  use  them  for  gun-flints,  and  to  strike  a 
light.  It  appeared  to  me  that  these  fossils  were  dom-trees 
(Cucifera  Theba'ica). 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  arrived  at  Ambukol,  and  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  arrested  my  progress  until  the  24th,  when,  being 
sufficiently  recovered,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  desert  of  Bayiidah* 
to  Khartum,  a  route,  I  believe,  not  preWously  passed  by  any  Euro- 
pean traveller.  Thermometer  "75°.  I  engaged  camels  at  25  piastres 
each  from  Ambukol  to  Khartum.  My  first  day's  journey  was 
short,  as  first  day's  journeys  always  are  in  the  East ;  and  I  rested 
for  the  night,  after  travelling  2i  hours,  at  a  place  to  which  the 
Arabs  have  given  the  name  of  Berj  el  kuran  (Koran  tower). 

On  the  2oth  I  travelled  7^  hours,  and  rested  at  Khor-el- 
ghanim.      On  the  26th  9  hours  to  Abii  Samiid. 

On  the  27th,  in  3  hours  wc  reached  the  wells  of  Bayudah. 
Many  wells  have  been  sunk,  but  we  found  water  only  in  three, 
and  in  very  small  quantities.  The  water  is  good,  free  from 
any  brackish  taste,  thick,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  deriving 
these  latter  properties  from  the  soil  through  which  it  passes. 
The  water  which  we  had  brought  from  the  Nile  was  putrid  and 
nauseous,  and  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  a  fresh  supply.  We  were  delayed  several  hours  in 
taking  a  small  quantity,  the  wells  having  been  visited  during  the 
morning  before  we  arrived  by  Arabs,  who  had  drawn  largely  upon 
the  springs  for  their  goats,  sheep,  asses,  and  camels.  These  are  the 
only  wells  between  Ambukol  and  El  Haji'r  ;  the  latter  the  j)oint 
at  which  we  met  the  Nile  again.  In  the  afternoon  we  resumed 
our  journey,  crossed  a  small  ascent  of  about  70  feet,  and  rested 
for  the  night,  after  3  hours,  at  Khor-el-Laban.  The  distance  on 
the  27th,  six  hours  (IB  miles).  On  the  28th,  8^  hours,  to  Ki'is 
Abd  Deluah.  On  the  21)th,  7  hours  to  El  Alherlch.  On  the 
30th,  8  hours  to  El  Gharah. 

On  the  3 1  St,  in  3^  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Nile,  leaving  the 
Desert  between  two  rocky  liills,  I^^l  Ilajir,  about  1.30  feet  high, 
on  the  right,  and  Jebal-el-R6yan  (situated  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name),  about  250  feet  high,  on  our  left. 

I  crossed  the  desert  of  Bayudah,  as  I  have  shown,  between 
Ambukol  and  VA  Haji'r,  and  the  journey  is  usuallv  performed  in 
seven  days,  though  it  might  with  ease  be  made  in  six.  it  is  Hat, 
with  few  hills,  and  those  small  and  of  easy  ascent.  After  leaving 
Ambukol,  the  surface  is  alternately  sand  and  gravel,  but  the  sub- 

•  4^  4JJ  iroui  its  wliitcuess. — F.  S, 
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stratum  is  sandstone,  and  continues  to  be  such  till  within  an  hour 
of  reaching  Abu  Sami'id,  where  we  came  upon  grey  granite,  fur- 
rowed by  veins  of  primitive  quartz.  The  gravel,  both  to  the  N. 
and  S.  of  Abu  Samud,  contains  quartz  pebbles  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  I  noticed  also  portions  of  siliceous  fossil  trees,  similar 
to  those  observed  at  Haagbarlak.  At  Abu  Samud,  the  wells  of  Bay- 
iidah,  and  in  short  as  far  as  El  Hajir,  sandstone  occurs  with  only 
one  exception,  where  a  vein  of  red  granite  crossed  froin  W.  to  E. 
between  these  two  latter  places.  I  observed  occasionally  stones 
of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  spotted  with  black  points^  resembling 
those  which  are  thrown  up  by  Vesuvius  during  its  eruptions.  I 
also  found  abundance  of  fragments  of  hard  sandstone,  containing 
quartzose  pebbles,  which  were  in  patches,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  patches  of  stones  of  a  grey  colour, 
Avhlch  appeared  volcanic,  were  at  least  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
hills;  and  though  they  appeared  to  have  been  deposited  after 
some  volcanic  convulsion,  we  were  unable  to  discover  any  ex- 
tinct volcano ;  the  sand  does  not  drift  much  in  this  desert.  I 
also  occasionally  found  hard  black  cinders.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  these  isolated  patches  are  found  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  mountains.  At  8  hours  S.  of  Ambukol  we  came 
upon  patches  where  water  had  collected  during  the  periodical 
rains  ;  and  upon  looking  at  the  map  I  observed  that  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  had  laid  down  their  northern  limits  very  correctly. 

The  desert  of  Bayudah  abounds  in  herbaceous  plants,  and  one 
or  two  varieties  of  the  mimosa.  It  also  possesses  many  objects 
of  great  interest  in  the  zoological  kingdom,  especially  the  leopard, 
oryx,  and  gazelle.  Its  few  inhabitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Kababish  Arabs.* 

In  2  hours  and  40  minutes  we  halted  for  the  night  at  Jagjoke. 

Feb.  1.  We  travelled  S  hours  and  40  minutes  to  Kerreri.  On 
the  following  day,  in  4  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  northern  point  of 
the  White  Nile  (Nil  el  Abyad),  on  which  we  embarked,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  arrived  at  Khartum. 

The  direction  from  Ambukol  to  El  Ilaji'r  was  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  the  distance  occupied  us  32  hours'  march,  which,  at  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  would  give  us  130  miles;  from  El  H-ajir  to 
Khartum,  from  N.  to  S.,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  1  i)  hours 
20  minutes,  or  about  42  miles. 

The  position  of  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  or  White 
River,  with  the  Bahr-el-Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  observations 
given  me  by  M.  Linant,  is  15°  34'  40''  N.,  and  32°  11'  25"  E.  of 
Or.  These  observations  do  not  agree  with  those  already  made 
l)y  the  same  gentleman,  and  published  in  a  memoir  on  the  Bahr 
c*l  Abyad,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  London  Geographical 
*  Plural  of  Kabbash,  «  a  shepherd."— F.S.  " 
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Journal ;  for  M.  Linant  there  gives  the  position  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  as  15°  34'  N.  lat.,  and  3^°  30'  o8"  E.  long.* 
Mr.  Perring,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employment  of  Moham- 
med 'All  Pasha,  who  kindly  undertook  the  construction  of  my 
map,  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  these  observations  ;  and 
we  immediately  saw  M.  Linant  on  the  subject,  when  he  told  us 
that  he  considered  the  list  furnished  to  me,  from  which  I  took  all 
the  fixed  points,  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  reliance,  because  he 
carefully  looked  over  and  corrected  his  observations  after  his 
return  to  Cairo,  and  subsequently  to  his  sending  his  papers  to 
the  African  Association. 

Khartum  (the  Proboscis)  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Blue  River,  about  1^  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Piahr 
el  Abyad.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Beled-es-sudan, 
and  the  present  governor  is  Khiirshid  Pasha.  It  was  a  small 
village  when  Mohammed  'All  subdued  the  kingdom,  but  has 
risen  rapidly  into  importance  at  the  expense  of  Sliendi  and 
Sennar,  and  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  convenient 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  slave-caravans  from  Abyssinia,  Sennar,  and 
Kordofan.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  including  about  KiOO 
soldiers  and  their  families.  Parts  of  it  are  regularly  built.  Many 
of  the  houses  arc  large  and  isolated,  enclosed  by  a  garden.  They, 
as  well  as  Khurshid  Pasha's  palace,  which  is  by  no  means  strik- 
ing, arc  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  The  bazars  are  irregular,  small, 
and  confined,  and,  when  the  troops  are  absent,  extremely  ill- 
supplied.  The  principal  articles  of  consumption  are  shoes, 
calicoes,  printed  goods,  sugar,  rice,  broad  cloth,  pistol-belts, 
saddles,  worked  saddle-cloths,  a  little  tea,  crockery,  hardware, 
'HiishmtsFir\  kainnr-ad-din,'\,  «S:c.,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves 
is  carried  on  both  by  auction  and  private  contract.  Just  outi-ide 
the  Ijiiz^ir  is  the  market  for  vegetables,  l)read,  fruit,  sugar-cane, 
butter,  dates,  grain,  straw,  grease  for  the  head,  c^c.  &c.  And 
here  stands  the  frame  to  which  criminals  are  suspended  when  exe- 
cuted, complete  with  rings  and  acconunodation  for  three  persons. 

The  land  upon  which  Khartum  is  built,  as  mcU  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  town,  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  similar  to  the  dey,Oi.it 
of  the  Nile.  The  ground  is  Hat  and  without  trees.  The  banks 
of  the  river  at  the  season  of  low  water  arc  about  30  feet  in  height, 
and  I  should  think,  from  their  appearance,  that  the  average  rise 
of  the  river  here  is  about  CO  feet.  During  this,  my  first  stay,  at 
Khartum,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  never  stood  in  the 
daytime  below  75"^,  but  on  the  lOlh  oi  February  it  rose  to  [)(f. 

Feb.  11.  I  left  Khaili'im  to  proceed  up  the  Blue  River, 
Khurshid    Pasha   having    provided   me    with  an  excellent    boat 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  171. — Loug.  3«^  41'  is  adoiited  iu  tho  map  from  Brucc's  observations  at 
Ilalfayeh. 
t  l^ricd  apricots.  ♦  The  pulp  of  apricots  spread  out  aud  dried, 
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for  that  purpose,  and  on  tbe  I5tli  I  arrived  at  AbQ  Kharraz,  on 
the  E.  bank,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Rahad,  an  eastern  tri- 
butary stream  about  half  a  mile  wide,  of  blue  water  and  rapid 
current.  Here  is  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  a  station  of 
SCO  Moghrebi  cavalry.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  straw,  of  a 
circular  form,  and  resembling  corn -stacks.  There  are  only 
one  or  two,  of  sun-burnt  brick,  and  the  largest  of  these  is 
that  of  the  kashif.  There  is  a  market  here  daily ;  the  wares 
are  scanty,  in  small  quantity,  and  of  inferior  quality.  On  the 
same  day  I  crossed  the  river  to  Wad  Medinah,  and  in  an  hour 
reached  a  military  post,  where  one  battalion  of  800  men  is  sta- 
tioned. Here  is  a  daily  market,  small,  and  ill  supplied  with 
articles  of  a  very  coarse  description. 

There  are  two  large  bazars  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wad 
Medinah  weekly ;  that  to  the  northward  is  at  Salemiyah,  the 
other,  to  the  S.W.,  at  Sorribah.  To  the  latter  I  went  on  the  l6th. 
The  village  is  situated  about  6  miles  from  the  river,  and  the  road 
to  it  is  over  a  rich  plain.  Dhurrah  (millet  or  sorghum)  is  culti- 
vated round  it  in  patches  after  the  kharif  or  rainy  season  is  over, 
but  for  want  of  capital  and  labour  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  soil  lies  idle.  This  market  was  well  attended,  principally  by 
Bedowins,  and  the  wares  exposed  for  sale  much  better  than  those 
at  Abu  Kharraz  and  Wad  Medinah.  The  banks  of  the  river  at 
Wad  Medinah  are  about  the  same  height  as  those  of  Khartum, 
and  I  should  think  that  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  in  the  samepro]x>r- 
tion.     Thermometer  at  Wad  Medinah,  Feb.  l6,  88°. 

On  the  17th  I  left  Wad  Medinah,  and  at  4  p.m.,  on  the  21st,  I 
had  moored  my  boat  immediately  below  Senn^ir.  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  a  house  in  the  barracks,  provided  for  me  by  the  mili- 
tary commandant ;  and  I  was  hardly  settled  in  my  new  habitation 
before  the  peasantry  flocked  in  numbers  with  their  manufactures 
to  endeavour  to  seduce  me  into  becoming  a  purchaser.  Among 
their  wares  were  mats  with  beautiful  devices  made  of  split  dom 
(Cucifera  Theba'ica)  leaves,  and  dyed  of  various  colours,  conical 
straw  covers  for  plates  in  elegant  patterns,  silver  zerfs  (stands 
for  coffee-cups)  in  filagree,  warlike  weapons,  spears,  knives.  Sec, 
and  lastly,  hegabart,  or  amulets  for  security  from  every  kind  of 
disease  and  casualty,  including  the  fatal  fever  of  the  country  and 
the  voracious  jaws  of  the  crocodile. 

A  small  hA'/Ar  is  held  daily  at  Sennar,  and  the  principal  articles 
for  sale  are  butcher's  meat,  grease,  oil,  tobacco,  dhurrah,  bilbil,  and 
merisah  ;*  but  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a  market  attended  by 
persons  for  many  miles  round  is  held  at  Kadero,  a  village  to  the  S. 
of  Sennar,  about  l.i  mile  from  it,  and  between  it  and  Jebel  Mowil. 
That  held  on  Mondays  is  the  largest  and  best  supplied.  Near 
the  place  where  the  daily  bazar  of  Sennar  is  held  is  a  mosque, 

*  Bilbil  and  merisah  are  kinds  of  beer  made  from  fermented  dhurrah. 
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adjoining  to  which  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  the  palace 
(now  no  longer  existing)  of  the  last  sultan,  and  near  it  is  a  coffee- 
house, the  favourite  resort  of  the  military  officers  and  fashionables 
of  this  capital. 

The  banks  of  the  river  at  Sennar  are  between  40  and  50  feet 
high.  The  Nile  rises  about  20  feet.  The  country  around  is  dull, 
uninteresting,  and  flat,  with  the  exception  of  Jebel  Mowil,  a  hill 
about  800  feet  high,  six  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  the  town.  Scarcely 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen  except  in  the  distance  towards  the  S.  To  the 
N.,  S.,  and  E.,  are  Wllages  about  2^  miles  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sennar  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The 
women  are  lighter  than  the  men,  and  both  are  handsome.  The 
latter  wear  drawers  and  a  cotton  shirt  reaching  to  their  ankles,  or 
a  fold  of  cotton  round  the  waist,  and  afterwards  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulder.  Most  of  them  wear  rosaries  of  black  seeds, 
of  ebony,  or  other  wooden  beads,  round  their  necks.  They  al- 
most all  have  a  purse  suspended  from  the  neck,  hegabart,  or 
amulets,  on  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  a  knife  on  the 
left  in  the  same  situation.  Some  wear  leather  ornaments  round 
the  ankles.  They  generally  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  do  not 
wear  the  Takiyeh,  or  white  skull-cap. 

The  women  wear  a  fold  of  cotton  round  their  bodies,  thrown 
afterwards  over  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  covering  the  head 
also.  The  unmarried  girls  and  slaves  usually  wear  only  a  rahat, 
or  leather  fringe,  round  the  waist.  Their  hair  is  plaited  into 
tresses  about  the  thickness  of  rats'  tails ;  and  this  operation  of 
plaiting  is  preceded  by  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  which 
abound  in  these  localities  ;  a  massacre  which  they  c  arry  on  against 
those  insects  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  Iiead  is  then 
dressed,  and  loaded  with  three  or  four  pounds  of  mutton-suet  or 
camels'  fat.  Some  of  the  women  wear  silver  ear-rings;  all,  neck- 
laces of  glass  beads;  and  most  of  them  an  immense  bunch  of 
hegabart  suspended  from  the  ne(k.  They  also  ornament  them- 
selves with  bracelets  of  silver,  of  rings  of  horn  or  ivory,  plain  or 
slightly  adorned  with  black  spots  ;  leather  ornaments  on  the  wrists 
and  ankles ;  and  I  noticed  a  few  who  had  a  ring  or  beads  passed 
through  a  perforation  in  the  right  nostril ;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  common.  Bt)th  men  and  women  have  good  teeth.  In 
many  the  gums  are  black  or  brown,  deriving  this  peculiarity  from 
their  admixture  with  the  negroes.  Many  of  the  women  allow  the 
nails  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  grow  to  an  extraordlnarv 
length,  an  inch  or  more  beyoml  the  tip  of  the  finger,  similar 
to  the  women  and  grandees  in  ("hina.  Thev,  however,  pare  the 
nails  of  the  right  hanil.  as  the  not  doing  so  would  interfere,  they 
said,  with  their  custom  of  eating  with  their  fingers.  Most  of  the 
lower  orders  jK)ssess  one  or  two  slaves. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Sennar  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 
A  very  great  variety  of  animals  and  birds  are  to  be  found  during 
the  kharif  or  rainy  season,  and  when  the  dhurrah  is  ripe.  At  all 
times  the  crested  crane  abounds,  as  well  as  several  other  species 
of  cranes,  storks,  eagles,  and  vultures.  I  observed  great  numbers 
of  wild  guinea-fowls,  and  many  varieties  of  ducks  and  geese. 
Elephants,  hippopotami,  and  crocodiles  are  in  great  abundance. 

During  my  stay  at  Sennar  the  thermometer  never  stood  lower 
than  88° ;  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  February  it  rose  to  94°. 

March  2. — At  5  a.m.  I  took  my  departure  from  Sennar  by 
the  Nile  ;  at  JO  a.m. ^  on  the  5th,  I  arrived  again  at  Wad  Medinah  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Qth  I  left  it  in  order  to  proceed  to 
JNIonkarah,  near  Wad  Shellai,  on  the  White  Nile.  In  1  hour 
and  40  minutes  from  Wad  Medinah  we  reached  the  village  of 
El  Bessatner,  and  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes  more  we  arrived  at 
El  Leiweh,  where  we  rested  for  the  night. 

March  10. — In  2  hours  to  Hegligah,  and  in  3  hours  more  to 
Abut.  This  tract  is  a  dead  level,  with  a  soil  of  the  richest 
quality  ;  but  from  want  of  capital,  and  paucity  of  inhabitants, 
little  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  that  only  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  peasantry  are  content  to  raise  a  crop  of  dhurrah  suflicient  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  government,  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves during  the  year.  The  water  of  Abut  is  good  and  whole- 
some.    Thermometer  90°. 

March  11.  —  In  5  hours  w^e  arrived  at  Monakil,  and  took  a 
meal  of  sour  milk,  pastry,  and  honey,  with  a  Turkish  soldier, 
kaim-makam,  or  governor  of  the  village.  A  market,  held  here 
every  Sunday,  is  better  attended  than  any  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  water  of  Monakil  is  slightly  impregnated  with  iron, 
but  by  no  means  unpalatable.  In  5  hours  from  hence  we  ar- 
rived at  the  small  village  of  El  F^kirkir ;  J  a  mile  from  which  are 
wells  of  good  water.      Our  journey  to-day  was  10  hours. 

March  12. — In  1  hour  and  20  minutes  from  El  Fakirkir  we 
arrived  at  the  wells  of  Emm-dakkat,  where  the  water  is  slightly 
brackish,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  despised.  3J  hours 
more  brought  us  to  Egarin,  a  village  consisting  of  several  huts, 
but  only  three  inhabited.  The  water  here  also  is  brackish.  We 
left  Egarin  in  the  evening,  and,  after  travelling  5  hours,  halted 
for  the  night. 

March  13. — I  resumed  my  journey  at  an  early  hour,  and  in 
()  hours  15  minutes  arrived  at  Monkarah,  with  the  thermometer 
at  93^.  Our  general  direction,  from  Wad  Medinah  to  Mon- 
karah, was  W.,  and  the  distance  86  miles.  The  price  we  paid 
for  each  of  our  camels,  12^  piastres  [2.9.  Oc/.]. 

From  Aljut  to  Monakil  the  country  is  not  cultivated;  ])ut 
I  am  of  opinion  that  in  proper  hands  it  anight  be  made  available 
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for  agricultural  purposes.  From  Monakil  to  Monkarah  the 
land  is  of  excellent  quality,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip, 
about  7  miles  distance  from  the  latter  place.  After  havini?  made 
several  excursions  into  this  desert,  and  crossed  from  \\  lid  Me- 
di'nah  to  Monkiirah,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  respect 
to  the  country  from  Jebel  Mowil,  near  Sennar,  to  Al-le'is,  west- 
ward, and  to  Khartum  northward,  that  the  greatest  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  this  triana:le,  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile.  The  soil  of  this  desert — if  desert  it  may  be  called — is 
precisely  similar  to  that  near  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  its  surface 
is  nearly  a  dead  level ;  there  are  no  hills  or  mountains  ;  and 
the  Nile,  even  now,  rises  during  its  increase  to  within  2  or  3  feet 
of  the  top  of  its  banks,  on  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  latter,  where  no  banks  exist,  it  spreads  itself 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  If  a  canal  were  cut  from  Wi'd 
INIedinah  to  Monkarah,  with  branches  N.  and  S.,  almost  all  the 
land  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  indigo,  tol>acco, 
sugar,  grain,  ^c.  Much  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
tanks  for  collecting  the  rain-water  during  the  kharif,  and  by  sink- 
ing wells.  But  still  this  would  not  suffice  to  irrigate  the  whole 
of  this  rich  and  valuable  land.  Between  Wad  Med  mail  and 
Monkarah  the  country  is  beautifully  studded  with  prickly  acacias. 
Monkarah  is  one  of  the  Pasha's  boat-building  stations.  There  is 
abundance  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  little  of  it  is  used, 
as  larger  and  better  timber  is  found  near  Al-le'is,  or  in  the 
country  of  the  Shilluks.  About  thirty  boats  are  built  herd  an- 
nually. I  observed  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  sawyers,  and  five 
(jr  six  boats  on  the  stocks.  The  sawyers  are  negro  slaves  and 
convicts.    The  whole  population  may  be  100  persons. 

In  travelling  in  this  country  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  or  it 
is  immediately  attacked  with  swelling  and  inflammation.  Between 
Abut  and  Monkarah  I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  ride  with  my  legs 
bare  from  the  knees  d()wn\\:ar(l,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  latter  vil- 
lage they  were  so  swollen,  painful,  and  inllamed,  that  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed  several  days  before  I  was  able  to  proceed  to  Kordofan. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  I  crossed  over  from  JNIonkarah  to 
Kajebi,  a  small  settlement  of  llasaniyeh  Arabs,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  N.W.  of  the  former  place.  Here  were  also  the 
tents  of  Suleiman  Kiischif,  who  was  collecting  the  contril)uti«)ns 
from  the  villages  in  the  ncMghbourhood.  During  my  stay  at 
Kajebi  a  party  of  Shilluks  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  their 
sultan.  This  prince  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  fellahs  (labourers)  in  I'^gypt.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  KhartCim,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  make 
terms  of  peace  with  Khurshid  Pasha,  aud  adding  their  dominions  to 
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those  already  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  a  policy  they  thought 
it  better  to  adopt  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  annual  or  bien- 
nial incursions  of  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  them  as 
slaves.  I  heard  that,  subsequently  to  my  leaving  the  Beled-es- Sudan, 
Khurshid  Pasha  had  concluded  treaties  with  them,  and  that  they 
are  now  subject  to  ISIoham.med  'All.  These  Shilliiks  were  fine 
men ;  none  of  them  less  than  six  feet  high,  and  many  of  them 
several  inches  taller.  They  were  clumsily  formed,  their  legs 
being  too  short  for  the  size  of  the  trunk.  The  heads  of  some 
were  shaved :  the  hair  of  those  unshorn  was  curled  and  woolly. 
Their  countenances  were  harsh  and  savage,  their  cheek-bones 
high,  and  noses  narrow  near  the  root,  but  broad  and  flattened  to- 
wards the  nostrils.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Denkah,  the  incisors 
of  their  lower  jaw  had  been  extracted.  The  only  weapons  they 
had  with  them  were  sticks,  shields,  and  spears  of  a  rude  construc- 
tion. Some  of  them  wore  a  single  ring  of  ivory  above  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm.  Their  prince  was  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  two  large  rings  of  solid  silver,  which  he  wore  as  bracelets  on 
his  left  wrist.  They  indulge  in  smoking,  but  not  to  excess. 
They  amused  us  one  evening  with  several  choruses  and  catches, 
which  they  sang  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  keeping  excellent  time. 
They  are  very  expert  sportsmen,  killing  the  crocodile  and  hippo- 
potamus with  the  same  spears  which  they  use  in  self-defence.  At 
Kajebi,  in  a  double  tent,  the  thermometer  reached  112°  on  the 
19th  March. 

The  west  bank  of  the  White  River  is  occupied  to  the  N.  and 
S.  of  Kajebi  by  Hasaniyeh  Arabs,  whose  only  other  settlement 
which  I  observed  was  opposite  Berber.  They  are  generally  fine 
men,  a  shade  lighter  than  the  Sennarese  ;  and  their  females  not  so 
dark  as  the  males.  They  are  social,  lively,  and  gay,  and  their 
females  particularly  fond  of  their  national  dance,  which  they  ac- 
company by  clapping  of  hands  and  singing. 

March  22. — At  J  past  7  a.m.,  having  procured  camels  at  25  pi- 
astres each,  I  left  Kajebi  to  proceed  to  Kordofan,  by  the  desert  of 
Habshabeh.  Our  guide  lost  his  way  and  took  us  in  a  S.W.  di- 
rection to  Turah,  where  we  arrived  in  G^  hours.  The  track  is 
over  land  some  portions  only  of  which  are  tilled ;  much  more 
mi^rht  be  brought  into  cultivation,  though  not  all,  for  some  of  it  is 
light  and  too  sandy.  I  noticed  the  impressions  of  hippopotami 
in  several  places,  the  first  I  had  seen :  they  were  as  much  as  two 
miles  distant  from  the  present  channel,  though  at  the  height  of  the 
inundation  the  river  passes  through  temporary  channels  close  to  the 
place  where  I  observed  the  foot-marks,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  animals  had  jjeen  basking  in  some  of  these  shallow  streams 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  dry.  Turah  is  a  villan:c  con- 
sisting of  a  few  circular  straw  huts ;  there  is  good  water  in  four 
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wells.  In  the  evening  I  left  Turah,  our  direction  due  W.,  to 
Abu  gharat,  where  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  distance 
travelled  to-daj  8  hours  40  minutes. 

The  next  morning  a  caravan  arrived  at  Abd  gharat,  and  I  soon 
ascertained  that  it  was  that  of  Abu  Median,  half-brother  to  the  pre- 
sent Sultan  of  Dar  Fiir,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Khartum,  intending, 
with  Khurshid  Pasha's  permission,  to  go  to  Cairo  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Mohammed  'All  to  furnish  him  with  troops  to  proceed 
against  his  brother,  and,  if  possible,  make  Dar  P'ur  tributary  to 
the  Egyptian  viceroy.  A  gentleman  at  Khartum  had  given  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  this  sable  prince,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  myself  at  his  divan.  I  found  him  about  25  years 
of  age,  of  the  most  complete  jet  black,  with  a  countenance 
frank,  ingenuous,  and  pleasing,  and  features  partaking  little  of 
those  characteristic  of  the  negro  ;  in  stature,  short  and  inclined 
to  corpulency.  From  him  I  learnt  that  the  present  Sultan  would 
detain  all  l^^uropeans  who  should  enter  his  kingdom,  as  pri- 
soners— under  the  impression  that  they  had  visited  it  to  make 
surveys  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  Europe  and  bringing  an 
army  to  subdue  and  overthrow  him  :  that  such  prisoners  he  would 
treat  with  courtesy,  furnish  them  ^vith  a  house,  good  provisions, 
horses,  slaves,  a  harem,  &c.,  but  that  a  guard  would  always  be 
stationed  at  the  door,  and  the  state-prisoners  would  never  be  al- 
lowed even  to  ride  or  walk  out  unless  accompanied  by  an  escort. 
The  Sultan  resides  at  El  Fisher,  which  is  called  also  Tendelti; 
he  has  an  army  equipped  with  swords,  spears,  and  shields :  fire- 
arms are  unknown  amongst  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Dar  Fur, 
as  well  as  Dar  Marah,  to  the  S.  of  it,  are  Mohammedans. 

Abu  Medyan  informed  me  that  the  distance  from  El-'Obe"id, 
the  capital  of  Kordofan,  to  El  Fasher,  was  13  days  of  camel- 
journeys.  From  Kobbeh  to  Kubkabiyah  3  days,  and  from 
Kobbeli  to  D(;bbah,  nearly  oj)j)osite  to  Old  Donkolah,  Qd  days. 

In  the  evening  1  resuined  my  journey  in  a  S.W.  (Hrection,  and 
in  3  hours  arrived  at  El  'Adayir.  Tiie  water  at  Abu-gharat  is 
good,  while  that  at  I'^l  'Adayi'r  is  brackish.  This  latter  viUage  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  an  uninhabited  waste,  and,  as  it  was  a 
l)right  moonlight  night,  I  determined  to  enter  it  immediatelv.  In 
1  hour  and  .30  minutes  we  were*  ol)ligcd  to  stop,  as  the  Haji  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  Our  journey  to-day  was  4  hours  50  minutes. 
Thermometer  [)C)'^. 

March  li4. — I  set  off  early,  and  in  o\  hours  arrived  at  a  single 
isolated  tree,  the  only  one  between  El  'Adiiyir  and  Habshabeh. 
In  2i  hours  from  this  spot  wo  passed  Jebel  csh-shawayir,  a  hill 
about  1250  feet  high,  a  litth*  to  th(^  left  of  our  route;  and  4.{  hours 
beyond  halted  for  the  night,  after  havhig  travelled  this  day 
V2  hours  30  minutes. 
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March  0.5. — Started  at  i  past  6  a.m.,  and  in  o\  hours  arrived  at 
the  village  of  El  Habshabeh.  In  passing  this  'Akabah  or  desert- 
ascent,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  water,  as  none  can  be  procured 
between  El  'Adajir  and  El  Habshabeh.  Before  leaving  Mon- 
karah  or  Kajebi,  the  traveller  should  see  that  each  camel  is  pro- 
vided with  two  water-skins  to  be  filled  at  the  wells  of  Abii-gharat, 
in  preference  to  those  at  El  'Adajir.  The  camel-drivers  will 
pronde  the  skins,  and  suspend  one  on  each  side  of  each  camel 
under  the  baggage.  The  water  at  El  Habshabeh  is  good  and 
plentiful.  The  desert  betv/een  it  and  El  'Adayir  is  uninhabited; 
but  we  observed  occasionally  Kababish  Aral)s  pasturing  their 
camels  upon  a  plant  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Askanit,*  and 
which  the  camels  eat  with  avidity.  The  plants  are  covered  with 
fine  thorns,  which  readily  enter  the  skin  and  give  great  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  to  the  traveller. 

In  the  evening  we  travelled  3^  hours  before  stopping  for  the 
night.     The  distance  to-day  6  hours  40  minutes.     Therm.  99°- 

March  26. — In  8  hours  from  our  resting-place  we  reached 
El  Kowermatj  the  water  of  which  is  good.  Here  I  met  with  two 
pilgrims  from  Bornu,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  They 
had  come  by  way  of  Dar  Fur  and  Kordofan,  and  had  already 
been  twelve  months  on  their  journey.  They  had  a  very  vague 
idea  of  their  country,  and  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  from 
them  was  that  it  was  situated  upon  a  river  called  Shari,  which 
they  believed  to  be  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  White 
River,  and  that  the  name  of  their  present  Sultan  is  Mohammed. 

Between  El  Habshabeh  and  Kowermat  innumerable  trees  are 
decayed  and  laid  prostrate,  the  work  of  those  destructive  insects 
the  white  ants,  which  abound  in  this  desert.  The  soil  between 
these  two  places  is  light  and  sandy ;  and  very  little  is  at  present 
under  cultivation.  Encamped  for  the  night  after  a  day's  journey 
of  12  hours  20  minutes.      Thermometer  103°. 

March  27- — In  50  minutes  we  arrived  at  Ed-du'ama,  and^  our 
camels  and  asses  being  fatigued,  stopped  here  for  the  day :  be- 
tween El  Kowermat  and  Ed-du'ama  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  few 
patches  of  it  are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  only  grain  produced 
isdhukhn  (sorghum),  which  appears  to  thrive  well  on  a  light  sandy 
soil.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these  villages  are  almost  wholly  un- 
educated, and  have  very  primitive  ideas.  A  boy  asked  me  at 
Ed-du'ainJi  how  many  days  there  were  in  an  hour/ 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  Ed-du'ama,  and  after  4  hours  and  20 
minutes  stopped  for  the  night.      Thermometer  104'^. 

March  28. — We  started  this  morning  early,  and  in  4  hours 
arrived  at  Wad  Desakki  [Dha-s-siikiyeh  ?J.  After  having  killed 
a  lamlj   which    I   procured  in  the  village,    I    observed  that  our 

*  Fennisatum  dichotomutn  .'' — F,  H. 
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camel-drivers,  who  were  Hasani'yeli  Arabs,  ate  the  tripe  and  in- 
testines raw ;  and,  upon  inquiring  if  such  was  the  custom  of  these 
Arabs,  they  said  that  they  never  eat  those  delicacies  otherwise. 
From  Ed-du'am^  to  Wad  Dha-s-sakiyeh  much  dhukhn  is  pro- 
duced.     The  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wad  Dha-s-saklyeh  iron  ore,  yielding 
25  per  cent,  of  metal,  exists  in  consideraljlc  quantities.  It  is  found 
within  from  3  to  G  feet  of  the  surface ;  and  the  metal  is  extracted 
by  placing  the  ore  in  a  heap  with  wood  and  charcoal,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  sand :  the  fire  is  then  kindled,  and  by  means  of  bel- 
lows a  white  heat  is  produced,  and  the  iron  runs  off.  The 
inhabitants  work  the  ore  at  their  own  expense,  and  make  the 
hasshahshah,  or  iron  money  of  El-'Obeid,  and  send  also  presents 
of  the  metal  to  the  sliip])uilding  station  at  Monkarali. 

The  water  from  the  wells  of  Wad  Dha-s-sakiyeh  is  good.  I 
left  the  village  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey 
for  4  hours,  when  I  rested  for  the  night.  Our  distance  to-day 
8  hours:  thermometer  lOP. 

March  20- — In  h  hour  we  arrived  at  Korsi.  The  soil  between 
it  and  Wad  Dha-s-sakiyeh  is  sandy,  and  annually  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dhukhn.  Korsi  is  the  largest  village  between 
the  White  River  and  El-'Obeid,  and  contains  about  oOO  inha- 
bitants. A  Kaschif  resides  here  ;  a  sheikh,  a  military  commandant, 
and  a  few  troops.  A  market  is  held  daily,  but  poorly  attended  : 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  best  markets,  and  these  are 
frequented  by  the  Bedowins  and  Araljs  from  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  water  from  the  wells  is  good  and  abundant.  In 
the  afternoon  I  left  Korsi,  and  after  travelling  6  hours  and  20 
minutes  halted  in  the  desert.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  water  from 
Korsi  to  I'^l-Obc'id,  as  there  are  no  wells  on  the  road,  the  vil- 
lages being  at  some  distance  from  the  caravan  track  :  ther- 
mometer 99°- 

March  30. — We  continued  our  march  early  this  morning,  and 
in  3\  hours  arrived  at  T^l-Obcid.  The  road  from  Korsi  for  the 
first  4  hours  is  over  sand;  afterwards  the  soil  is  firmer;  and, 
laslly,  the  sand  appears  again  on  approaching  El-'Obeid.  Our 
general  direction  from  \i\  'Ad;i)ir  was  S.W.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Kaj{^l)i  ISO  miles  ;  from  Korhaj,  a  village  about  '2  mih^s 
to  the  eastward,  the  descent  is  very  gradual  to  El-'Obeid;  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  village  wc  passed  an  isolated  hill,  about  \dO  feet 
high,  called  Jebel  Korbaj. 

El-'Ob(id,  vulgarly  pronounced  L'Obeyet,  the  capital  of  Kor- 
dofiin,  is  situated  in  a  plain  :  it  contains  3(),0()()  inhabitants,  having 
increased  1,3, (XK)  since  iS'JS.  'i'he  town  is  straggling,  extending 
about  '2  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  I  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
houses  arc  principally  built  of  dhukhn  reeds  or  straw,  in  the  form 
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of  English  corn-stacks,  and  two  or  three  of  these  houses  frequently 
belong  to  the  same  family,  and  stand  within  a  small  enclosure.  The 
house  of  the  governor  Mohammed  Bey^  of  Seli'm  Kaschif,  of  the 
military  commandant^  and  of  the  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the 
Pasha,  with  one  or  two  more,  are  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kordofan  belong  to  several  tribes.  The 
most  numerous,  called  Gunjarah,  consists  of  adherents  of  Sultan 
Fadl ;  the  second  is  called  Meserbat,  and  were  subject  to  Hashim, 
formerly  Sultan  of  Kordofan ;  the  third.  El  Fung,  belonging  to 
Sultan  Idn's  Ibn  'A'dlam,  called  also  Fungarawi,  probably 
originally  from  Jebel  Funji;  and  the  fourth,  Iddellagli,  is  a 
tribe  of  Donkolah.  The  Meserbat  is  the  tribe  properly  belong- 
ing to  Kordofan.  In  choosing  a  wife  a  man  is  not  obliged  to 
marry  a  woman  of  Kordofan,  and  vice  versa.  In  many  Arab 
tribes,  if  a  man  marries  a  woman  of  another  tribe  and  loses  his 
wife,  he  is  not  afterwards  allowed  to  marry  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
The  tribe  of  Aulad  Seid,  for  example,  which  inhabits  Jebel 
Tor,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  does  not  permit  a  man  who 
has  once  married  out  of  his  tribe  to  take  a  wife  from  it  afterwards : 
but  in  Kordofan,  if  a  man  of  Gunjdrah  marries  a  woman  of  the 
Meserbat,  and  either  divorces  her  or  loses  her  by  death,  he  can 
marry  into  the  tribe  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  or  into  any 
other,  as  he  chooses.  Kordofan  has  been  subject  to  Mohammed 
'All  Pashii  about  sixteen  years.  Before  he  obtained  possession 
of  it,  it  was  a  province  of  Dar-Fdr;  and  when  subdued  by  the 
Defterdar  Bey  was  governed  by  Towashi  Emm-sellam,  a  black 
eunuch,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Ibrahim  Idwi'r,  a  sultiin  of 
Dar-Fur,  maintained  a  contest  against  the  Turks  for  an  hour, 
when,  both  he  and  the  sultan  being  killed,  his  people  gave  way, 
and  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

A  market  is  held  every  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  where  provisions 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind  are  offered  for  sale,  principally  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  Grease,  for  anointing  the  hair  and  skin,  is 
in  the  greatest  demand ;  and  in  April  and  May,  just  before  the 
periodical  rains,  good  water  fetches  a  high  price  :  for,  with  the 
exce])tion  of  the  well  attached  to  the  governor's  house,  and  one  or 
two  others  in  the  town,  all  the  water  obtained  from  the  public 
wells  is  so  brackish  as  to  be  unpalatable  even  to  the  natives  of 
the  place.  The  Pasha's  money,  Spanish  dollars,  and  English  gold, 
are  current  in  the  btizar ;  but  as  every  article  of  life  is  so  re- 
markably cheap,  and  small  change  very  scarce,  the  peasantry 
in  Kordofan  make  an  iron  money  from  the  ore  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wad  Dha-s-sakiyeli,  and  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Hasshashah.  This  money  resembles  a  section  of  a 
mushroom,  is  made  without  any  reference  to  weight,  and  each 
piece  passes  for  one  parab,  forty  being  equal  to  one  Turkish 
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piastre,  which,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  exchanj^e,  is  equal 
to  about  Qjc?.  sterling.  All  money  transactions  are  made  in  reals, 
an  imaginary  coin,  equal  in  value  to  15  piastres. 

The  troops  stationed  in  Kordofan  were  marched  annually  after 
the  kharif  to  Jebel  Nubah,  for  the  purpose  of  capturinof  slaves 
from  these  mountains.  These  expeditions  were  called  Ghaziyeh,* 
and  when  I  arrived  at  El-'Obc'id  the  troops  had  just  returned 
with  the  produce  of  such  an  expedition.  The  handsome  women 
were  sold  for  the  harems  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs;  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  placed  in  the  ranks ;  the  decrepit  of  both 
sexes,  the  pregnant  females,  and  young  children,  were  allotted  to 
the  soldiers  in  lieu  of  money  to  the  amount  of  a  moiety  of  their 
arrears.  I  once  witnessed  this  distribution ;  and  a  more  heart- 
rending scene  cannot  be  imagined  :  for,  though  these  blacks  had 
been  seized  two  or  three  mohtlis,  and  had  been  deprived  of  their 
liljerty,  they  felt  severely  the  final  separation  from  their  friends 
and  families.  As  the  soldiers  were  many  months  in  arrear,  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  the  slaves  considerably  above  their  value, 
.and  sell  them  again  at  a  great  sacrifice ;  and  many  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  slaves  into  money,  in  order  to  relieve  their 
immediate  embarrassments.  A  slave,  therefore,  who  had  been 
received  by  two  soldiers  in  lieu  of  300  piastres,  was  sold  in  the 
bazar  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum ;  and  many  were  daily 
hawked  about  and  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

The  slaves  are  of  various  prices,  a  child  4  or  5  years  old  is 
worth  50  or  60  piastres  {\0s.  or  ICs.);  an  adult  sells  from  4t.  to 
()/.  Beautiful  Dar-fuwi  girls  are  in  great  request  ;  and  an  unex- 
ceptionable looking  one  will  fetch  from  15/.  to  'JO/.  Abvssinian 
women  are  much  in  demand,  and  sell  from  10/.  to  CO/,  a-head. 
But,  for  domestic  purposes,  slaves  from  Dar-fur  are  preferred. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  visiting  Kordofiin,  the  bodies  of 
negroes  and  criminals  were  never  interred,  but  thrown  outside  the 
town  to  ]je  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  Moham- 
med Bey  succeeded  Mustafa  Bey  as  governor,  one  of  his  first 
orders  was  to  collect  and  l)urn  all  the  human  bones  in  the  vicinity 
of  El-'Obeid,  and  to  direct  that  slaves,  in  future,  should  be  interred 
according  to  the  Afohammedan  rites  of  sepulture. 

But  the  most  distressing  circumstance  resulting  from  the  slavt* 
trade,  and  one  more  than  any  other  calculated  to  excite  our  svm- 
pathy,  is  the  system  of  emasculation  carried  on  at  V]l-'()beid.    This 

*  It  is  gratifying;  to  add  that,  owinj;  to  representations  I  made  to  Dr.  liowrin^, 
when  he  was  in  Ej^ypt,  he  succeeded  in  ohtaining  a  \>ronuse  from  Mi)hanmied 'Ali 
I'asha  to  abolish  the  Ghaziychs  in  the  Heletl-es-J>ud;ui,  to  discontinue  payinj;  the 
troops  ia  slaves,  and  to  punish  slave- dealing  amon^'st  the  soldiers.  And  thtre 
seems  reason  to  believe,  from  what  1  have  siucu  heaitl,  that  his  orders  havt>  beeu 
carried  into  eti'ect. 
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operation  is  principally  performed  by  Melik  Tamar,  brotlier  to 
the  late  Sultan  of  Dar-fur.  He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Gunjarah, 
which  tribe  is  remarkable  for  having  black  nails,  caused  by  the 
natural  deposit  of  the  rete  mucosum.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed 
an  exclusive  monopoly  of  this  brutal  practice,  but,  as  his  success 
was  great,  other  persons,  finding  they  could  realize  a  larger  profit 
by  making  their  captives  eunuchs  than  by  selling  them  as  ordinary 
slaves,  adopted  a  similar  profession.  As  Sultan  Tamar  is  a  man 
of  considerable  celebrity,  I  visited  him ;  I  found  him  infirm, 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  haggard  countenance,  of  a 
jet  black  hue,  and  having  a  scanty  white  beard,  which  he  had 
dyed  red  with  hinna  (Lawsonia  inermis).  When  he  spoke  he  held 
his  hand  before  his  mouth,  anxiously  concealing  his  nearly  tooth- 
less jaws.  He  said  that  he  first  came  to  Kordofan  36  years  ago, 
and  remained  there  till  the  Defterdar  subdued  it,  when  he 
returned  to  Dar-fur,  but,  having  received  a  hint  that  his  presence 
was  not  agreeable,  and  fearing  assassination,  he  removed  to 
SenUcir,  and  when  the  new  government  was  finally  arranged 
returned  to  El-'Obeid,  where  he  now  enjoys  a  pension  of  600 
piastres  (6/.)  a-month  from  Mohammed 'All  Pasha.  He  emascu- 
lates from  100  to  150  slaves  annually,  and  the  same  number  are 
mutilated  by  the  other  operators  in  Kordofan.  Sultan  Tamar  is 
always  in  difficulties,  and  (which  is  remarkable)  he  is  very  chari- 
table, keeps  open  house,  and  his  consumption  of  grain  amounts  to 
about  oOO  ardebs  (2500  bushels)  a-year.  He  inhabits  a  curiously- 
arranged  straw-built  house,  and  possesses  200  slaves.  His  slaves, 
whenever  they  bring  him  water  or  sherbet,  fall  upon  their  knees, 
present  the  cup,  and  do  not  rise  again  till  they  have  left  their  mighty 
master's  presence.  The  subjects  selected  for  emasculation  are 
boys  from  7  to  1 1  years  old.  All  the  organs  are  removed,* 
and  the  operation  rarely  proves  fatal,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
There  is  a  military  hospital  at  Kordofan ;  a  powder-magazine  en- 
closed in  a  fortification  of  mud  walls,  upon  which  are  mounted 
two  pieces  of  cannon ;  a  mosque  recently  erected ;  and  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  Governor's  house  is  a  large  water-tank, 
made  by  Rostan  Bey  when  he  was  governor,  on  the  edge  of 
which  he  built  a  summer  residence,  now  in  ruins,  where  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  his  women. 

The  men  of  El-'Obeid  are  well  made,  spare,  and  tall.  Their 
features  are  handsome,  and  their  skin  of  a  dark-brown  colour. 
Their  hair  is  slightly  curled,  and  they  generally  wear  it  long  and 
})laited.  Their  dress  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  over 
the  pubis,  with  a  cord  round  the  hips  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  of 

*  Tlii;  Arabs  have  a  peculiar  t(!rm  for  this  comi)le<e  mocle  of  castration  :  for- 
mer observers  however  have  found  the  mortaUty  in  such  cases  to  be  very  great. — F.  S. 
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a  cotton  shirt  and  drawers.  Some  wear  the  takiyeh,  and  a  very  few 
the  tarbush  and  turban  :  many  have  hegabart  above  the  elbow 
on  the  right  arm  ;  and  almost  all  carry  a  knife  upon  the  left,  and 
frequently  a  pair  of  tweezers  are  thrust  into  the  sheath  of  the 
knite,  which  the  peasants  use  in  removing  the  thorns  of  the  as- 
kani't. 

The  women  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and  are  a  shade  or 
two  lighter  than  the  men.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  plaited, 
and  loaded  with  grease.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  round  the  waist,  generally  passed  over  the  shoulders  ;  many 
of  thein  wear  silver  ornaments  round  their  necks,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings of  a  tremendous  size,  ponderous  nose-rings,  and  ornaments 
for  the  ankles.  Some  have  a  few  beads  of  gold,  mixed  with 
glass  or  other  beads,  round  their  necks ;  and  those  who  cannot 
afford  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  wear  them  of  horn,  leather, 
wood,  or  iron. 

The  female  slaves  and  fjirls  wear  the  riihat  or  leather  frino^c 
round  the  waist,  sometimes  ornamented  with  cornelians  and  silver 
balls.  The  children  of  both  sexes  generally  go  naked  till  the 
age  of  G  or  8  years. 

Throughout  the  Beled-es-Sudan,  but  more  in  Kordofanthan  in 
any  other  part  of  it  which  I  visited,  many  of  the  men,  and  almost 
all  the  women,  have  three  or  four  perpendicular  gashes  on  each 
cheek.  This  disfigurement  is  considered  by  them  as  a  great 
beauty.  I  observed,  also,  some  of  the  women  cut  on  the  temples, 
shoulders,  fore-arms,  breasts,  and  back,  on  one  and  sometimes  on 
all  these  parts.  This  operation  is  performed  with  a  razor,  and 
the  parts  cut  are  then  rubbed  with  wheatcn  ilour  and  water  to 
prevent  the  edges  of  the  skin  from  uniting,  and  to  cause  the  parts 
to  heal  l)y  granulation  ;  for  the  higher  the  skin  is  raised  after  this 
process,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  effect  produced.  Both  sexes 
perfume  themselves  once  or  twice  every  month.  The  women 
are  fond  of  dancing,  and  perform  on  the  darabukah  or  drum. 
The  men  amuse  themselves  with  })laying  on  the  zomarah  or  flute, 
made  of  a  reed ;  while  both  sexes  perform  on  the  harebabah,  or 
lyre  of  five  strings. 

The  diet  of  these  jieople  is  simple :  their  fare  consists  of 
dhukhn,  a  grain  which  grows  well  on  a  sandy  soil,  made  into  por- 
ridge or  bread  ;  bauiivah,  a  mucilaginous  vegetable.*  sour  milk, 
and  the  seed  oi'  the  .iskam't,  a  ])lant  abounding  in  the  desert,  but 
occasioning  a  violent  di.irrli(ra  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
eat  it.     They  als(j   drink   arrack, |  a  spirit  distilled  from  dates. 


*  Okra   of  tlie    Wt'st   Indians:  tlie   IItl>iscus  csculentiis,  *Mc  i)lus   p;lutini'ux    dcs 
legumes."  says  M.  Olivier.— F.  S. 

f  /\raki.     Thy  word  here  usid  is  a  Groik  word  adopted  by  tlie  Turks. — F.  S. 
VOL.   IX.  O 
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bilbil,  and  mcrisah.  The  women  are  more  frugal  in  their  diet 
than  the  men,  and  rarely  eat  animal  food. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  dysentery,  and  small -pox, 
the  latter  being  very  destructive.  The  plague  is  unknown  here, 
and  ophthalmia  a  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Senna  (^Cassia 
Senna)  is  indigenous  and  very  abundant  in  Kordofdn.  Round  the 
town  there  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  very  large  trees,  called  Tebel- 
di'r  or  Hamra  :  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  monkey-bread  (Adan- 
sonia  dicjitata),  as  they  bear  a  fruit  of  an  oval  form,  something 
like  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  when  dried,  the  natives  eat  the 
inner  substance,  which  is  white  and  farinaceous,  surrounding  irre- 
gularly-formed brown  seeds.  The  flavour  of  this  fruit  is  a  plea- 
sant acid.  I  measured  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  trees  at 
the  base,  and  found  it  to  be  48  feet.  White  ants  (termites)  abound 
at  El  'Obeid,  and  commit  great  devastation.  There  are  a  few 
dogs  which  belong  to  nobody,  but  not  so  many  as  at  Khartum 
and  Sennar :  hyaenas  are  frequently  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Within  a  few  days'  journey  from  El  'Obeid  the  came- 
lopard  is  found,  and  Mustafa  Bey  had  procured  six  the  year  before 
I  was  there,  but  from  want  of  proper  management  all  but  one 
had  died.  There  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  goat  at  Kordofan  : 
it  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  originally  brought  from  Jebel 
Nubah,  where  it  is  wild,  but  when  taken  is  easily  domesticated: 
the  same  species  is  found  in  Jebel  Fungi,  to  the  south  of 
Sennar. 

The  exports,  with  the  exception  of  slaves,  are  entirely  monopo- 
lised by  the  government :  they  consist  of  gold,  silver,  hides,  ivory, 
and  gum  Arabic.  Slaves  are  allowed  to  be  exported  from  Kor- 
dofan on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  duty. 

On  the  14th  of  April  Mr.  Rusegger,  a  German  mineralogist, 
employed  by  Mohammed  'All,  arrived  at  El  'Obeid  on  his  way 
to  Shabun  to  inspect  the  gold-mines. 

Seven  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  El  'Obeid  is  the  village  of  Milboss, 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  principal 
persons  in  authority.  The  land  here  is  rich  and  productive ; 
good  water  is  found  in  shallow  wells,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
avail  themselves  for  artificial  irrigation,  raising  it  by  manual  la- 
bour. Half  a  mile  to  tlu;  W.  of  Milbess  are  some  hills  about  140 
feet  high,  the  formation  of  which  is  primitive  quart/,  and  from 
the  summit  of  any  of  them  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  de- 
sert, and  of  Jebel  Da'ir,*  about  25  miles  to  the  S.,  a  small  chain 
of  mountains  which,  though  only  cme  day's  journey  from  l^^l 
'Obeid,  is  not  yet  subject  to  Mohammed  'All  Pasha,  and  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  slaves  who  have  absconded  from   tlu*  capital. 

*  The  Dyre  and  Tuggala  Mountains  of  liruce. — F.  S. 
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Six  or  seven  days'  journey  to  the  S.W.  of  El  'Obeid  is  Jebel 
Nubah,  whence  the  Pasha  used  to  carry  off  slaves  annually.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  chain  are,  generally  speaking,  handsome,  and, 
if  they  are  not  frequently  sold  from  hand  to  hand,  turn  out  good 
and  faithful  domestics.  They  are  dark,  though  not  black,  with 
much  less  of  the  negro  feature  than  the  Shilluks,  Denkawis,  or 
inhabitants  of  Dar-fur.  I  observed  many  of  the  women  from 
Jebel  Nubah  with  perforations  in  their  ears  and  chin,  into  which 
small  pieces  of  wood  had  been  introduced ;  and  the  females  of 
Jebel  Minmin,  an  offset  of  Jebel  Nubah,  extract  the  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw,  a  practice  adopted  by  the  Shilluks  and  people  of 
Dcnkah :  the  men  do  not  observe  the  same  custom.  The  Nu- 
bawis  salute  each  other  with  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  snapping  them  twice  with  those  of  their  friend.  The  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  90°  to  97°  Fahr.  at  2  p.m.  in  the  shade 
during  my  stay  at  EF  Obeid. 

April  \5. — After  sixteen  days  spent  at  El  'Obeid  I  quitted  it 
at  half-past  4  p.m.  on  my  return  to  Korsi,  and  arrived  there  at 
a  quarter  to  7  a.m.,  on  the  iGth,  ha\-ing  rested  only  1^  hour 
on  the  road  during  the  night.  Having  determined  to  proceed 
by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  I  took  a  guide  from  hence  to  the  village 
of  that  name.  In  2  hours  from  Korsi  I  arrived  at  Umm-hajir, 
and  was  o])liged  to  stop,  as  the  Hiiji  was  suffering  from  bruises 
which  he  had  received  in  a  fall  from  his  dromedarv  on  our  leavinur 
Korsi.  The  people  of  Umm-hajir  were  kind,  willing,  and  obliging  : 
they  gave  me,  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  and  provided  me  witlujut  delay  with  a  kid.  fowls,  milk, 
straw,  dhukhn-bread,  iScc. 

yipril  17. —  I  left  Umm-hajir  at  10  minutes  to  5  p.m.  In  J 
hour  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kokab  iVrdam  ;  in  1  hour  JO 
minutes  at  Gamrah  Ham<lasid;  in  30  minutes,  after  passing  El 
Fiisher,  we  reached  Wad  IJerri;  and  in  2  hours  5  minutes  from 
thence  we  arrived  at  Umm-balaghi,  where  we  rested  for  the 
night.  Here  we  found  comfortable  rpiartcrs  and  procured  ])rovi- 
sions  without  difliculty  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  pay  for  everytliing  I  required.  The  soil  from 
Korsi  to  Umm-balaghi  is  very  light  and  sandy:  it  is  adapted  for 
dhukhn,  and  a  groat  deal  is  grown.  After  leaving  Korsi  the  best 
water  is  found  at  Unnn-h;ijir  and  Rokab  Ardam.  In  all  the 
other  villages  the  water  is  brackish,  and  it  is  slightly  so  at  Umm- 
balaghi:  our  journey  to-day  was  o  hours  '2')  minutes. 

April  18. — At  5  p.m.  we  left  Umm-b<ilaghi  and  in  1  hour 
arrived  at  El  Kau  ;  here  iron-ore  is  found  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  excavated  and  wrought  for  the  government. 
Two  hours  farther  we  passed  I'". I  Margler,  a  populous  village  for 
this  part  of  the  country,  where   1  observed  a  schoolmaster  tcach- 
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ing  twenty  or  thirty  boys  by  the  light  of  an  enormous  wood-fire. 
One  hour  beyond  wo.  arrived  at  'Abd-al'ir,  where  Ave  halted,  having 
found  a  comfortable  straw  hut,  and  without  difficulty  obtained 
everything  in  the  way  of  provisions,  &c.,  I  required.  Good 
water  is  found  at  all  three  of  these  villages :  thermometer  96°. 
Our  journey  to-day  4  hours :  for  the  last  two  days  we  travelled 
slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Haji. 

April  19. — At  4  hours  and  20  minutes  p.m.  we  left  'Abd-al'ir, 
and  in  1  hour  we  passed  Aulad  Marghah ;  2  hours  thence 
we  reached  Assereaghah ;  1  hour  beyond  El  Serreh ;  and  in  3 
hours  farther  we  arrived  at  Umm-hajir  :  its  present  local  governor 
is  Sheikh  Baki't,  a  man  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  he 
commands  and  collects  the  revenue  of  sixteen  villages.  He  is 
an  excellent  fellow,  ready,  obliging,  and  attentive.  He  brought 
us  abundance  of  provisions,  and  a  little  dhukhn,  though  there  was 
a  scarcity  in  the  village,  the  poorer  people  being  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  bread  made  from  the  askanit.  Good  water  is  found  at 
all  these  places  with  the  exception  of  El  Serreh,  where  it  is 
brackish.     Our  distance  to-day  7  hours. 

ylpril  20. — Left  Umm-hajir  at  5  p.m.,  and  in  2  hours  arrived  at 
Esh-shatib,  and  in  1  hour  from  thence  at  Almana.  Thus 
far  Sheikh  Baki't  accompanied  my  caravan  to  provide  a  guide  to 
conduct  it  to  Abu  Ghdrat.  My  conductor  from  Korsi  was  dis- 
charged, and  a  new  arrangement  was  quickly  made  with  the  son 
of  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  to  pilot  us  through  the  desert  of 
Sakrah.  During  the  delay  occasioned  by  coming  to  terms,  the 
Sheikh  regaled  us  with  fresh  milk,  sour-milk,  and  dhukhn-bread  : 
quitting  this  place,  in  3  hours  and  20  minutes  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Sakrah.  The  Sheikh  had  retired  to  rest,  but  we  soon 
aroused  him,  and,  after  a  little  grumbling,  he  provided  us  with 
comfortable  quarters.  Our  journey  to-day,  6  hours  and  20 
minutes.     The  water  good  throughout — thermometer  102°. 

ylpril  21. — ^We  left  Sakrah  at  5  p.m.,  and,  after  proceeding  6 
hours  and  30  minutes,  we  halted  in  the  desert.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  water  from  Sakrah,  as  none  drinkable  is  found  between  it 
and  Al)i'i  Gharat.      Thermometer  104°. 

ylpril  22. — At  3  a.m.  we  were  en  routn,  and  in  5  hours  and 
30  minutes  arrived  at  Bir  el  Helbah.  This  well  was  dug  a  year 
ago  by  the  Jowamat  Ash-shenit  Arabs,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  a  por- 
tion of  the  desert  near  Wad  Dha-sakiyeh,  and  who  are  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Sheikh  Hayasi'n  of  Korsi.  These  Arabs 
informed  Mustafa  Bey  of  their  intention  of  sinking  a  well,  and 
said  that  if  they  succeeded  in  finding  good  water,  they  would  settle 
liere,  but,  after  digging  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  though  they 
found  water  in  great  abundance,  it  was  so  bitter  and  brackish  as 
to  be  totally  unfit  for  use.      'J'hey  therefore  gave   up  all   idea  of 
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settling  at  this  place.  Adjoining  the  well  is  a  small  straw  hut 
built  by  these  Arabs. 

Just  before  we  arrived  at  Bir  el  Helbah,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
well,  and  on  our  left,  we  passed  a  small  hill  named  Jel)el  el 
Helbah,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  a  hill  somewhat  larger,  called 
Jebel  el  Minawerat.  Each,  is  isolated,  and  they  are  the  only 
two  hills  I  observed  in  this  neighbourhood. 

At  5  P.M.  we  resumed  our  journey,  and,  after  travelling  5^ 
hours,  rested  in  the  desert.  Shortly  after  leaving  Bir  el  Helbah, 
we  met  with  a  great  many  ostriches  and  a  herd  of  oryx  :  the 
former  are  found  all  along  this  road  from  Korsi  to  Abu  Cihiinit, 
but  especially  between  the  latter  place  and  Sakrah.  Our  journey 
to-day  was  11  hours.     Thermometer  107°. 

April  23. — We  started  again  at  4  a.m.,  and  in  5  hours  and  45 
minutes  arrived  at  Abu  Ghariit.  I  went  to  my  old  quarters,  the 
residence  of  Abdallah  the  Kaim-makam.  He  was  absent:  but 
his  household  attended  to  our  wants.  I  observed  in  the  village  a 
number  of  women  dancing  their  national  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  darabukali,  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and,  upcm  inquiry, 
I  found  that  they  were  showing  this  demonstration  of  feeling  out 
of  respect  to  one  recently  deceased.  I  had  now  passed  the  two 
routes  from  Abu  Ghiirat  to  Korsi,  the  one  by  the  desert  of 
liabshiibeh,  the  other  by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  and  1  decidedly 
gi\e  the  preference  to  the  latter.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
abundance  of  lice  which  attack  the  person  most  furiously  on  the 
Habshabeh  route — none  on  the  Sakrah.  There  are  more  villages 
and  better  water  on  the  latter  route  than  on  the  former.  Few 
caravans  pass  by  the  desert  of  Sakrah,  and  the  inhabitants,  from 
not  ])eing  plundered  by  the  Turkish  and  Arab  soldiers,  are  more 
willing  and  obliging.  The  only  inconvenience  on  this  route  is 
the  greater  quantity  of  askanit,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  thorns 
on  the  trees,  which  in  many  places  overhang  the  track. 

ulpril'24. — At  4  A.M.  we  left  Abu  CJlianit,  and  in  7  hours 
arrived  at  the  river  opposite  Monkiirah:  we  took  the  road  direct 
between  these  two  places  without  going  round  by  K\  Adayir  and 
Turah.  The  distance  therefore  from  El  'Obeid  to  the  White 
River,  opposite  Monkarah,  is  ()7  hours  45  minutes,  which,  at  <2J 
miles  an  hour,  gives  about  170  miles.  'J'hc  general  direction 
is  X.E. 

1  shall  abstain  at  present  from  any  observations  relative  to  the 
White  Biver,  beyond  mentioning  that  1  left  Monkarah  on  the 
125lh  of  April  in  a  boat  belonging  to  the  government,  arrived  at 
the  junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abyad  with  the  l^ahr  el  Azrek  on 
the  '2fjth,  and  on  the  following  morning  reached  Khaituni. 
During  my  second  visit  there  were  two  remarkable  hurricanes  of 
wind  and  sand — the  first  on  the  Cnd  of  Mav,  at  '2  p.m.,   and  the 
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other  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  That 
on  the  Cnd  commenced  more  gradually  than  that  on  the  14th.  In 
both  these  hurricanes  the  wind  was  fronl  the  S.E.  On  the  2nd^ 
after  blowing  tremendously  for  twenty  minutes,  the  atmosphere 
was  of  a  blood-red  colour,  succeeded  by  total  darkness :  this  lasted 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  began  to  be  lighter,  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  from  the  commencement,  subsided  a  little,  though 
the  wind  blew  hard  all  the  afternoon  and  durinof  the  nijrht.  The 
air  was  charged  ^vith  fine  sand  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
The  thermometer  during  the  hurricane  was  102°. 

On  the  14th,  while  riding  near  the  river,  I  saw  the  second 
storm  approach,  and  it  appeared  as  if  an  immense  chain  of  sand- 
stone rocks  was  driven  before  the  wind.  I  had  just  time  to  reach 
the  residence  of  Signor  Boreani,  when  it  overtook  me,  and  dark- 
ness came  on  instantaneously.  This  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  when 
the  atmosphere  assumed  a  deep-red  colour,  becoming  gradually 
lighter.  It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  hurricane  subsided, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  slight  shower  of  rain :  on  the  following 
day  the  air  was  loaded  with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  2  p.m. 
on  this  day  was  104°.  These  winds  occur  two  or  three  times  in 
every  spring,  and  the  inhabitants  call  them  dohr.  The  Arabs  as- 
sured me  that  these  storms  had  not  visited  Khartum  for  more  than 
three  years. 

May  18. — I  left  Khartum;  on  the  22nd  arrived  at  El  Me- 
temmeh  ;  and  on  the  day  following  I  crossed  over  to  Shendi.  Here 
I  remained  until  the  2nd  of  June,  and  during  the  interval  made 
an  excursion  to  the  temples  of  Musawwerat,  El  Auweh  Tayyib, 
and  Kenisat  el  Kerbekan.  On  the  1 1  th  I  reached  Berber,  having 
stopped  a  few  days  at  El  Bekriiuwiyah,  to  visit  the  Pyramids  of 
Ba'i  and  El  Jelasafrat,  to  which  M.  Linant  has  given  the  name  of 
Gabina. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  between  Khartum  and  Berber 
is  uncultivated,  though  it  might  be  advantageously  used  for  the 
production  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  inhabitants 
have  been  compelled  to  serve  as  soldiers,  or  have  absconded  into 
the  desert,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  and  there  is  great  room  for  colo- 
nization. Th(?y  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and 
oppression,  and  are  addicted  to  lying  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 
They  entertain  the  greatest  fear  of  a  person  wearing  the  larbush, 
or  red  cap,  mistaking  every  one  with  this  badge  for  a  Turk  ;  and 
whatever  a  traveller  requires  he  must  get  done  l)y  compulsion. 
Their  services  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  promises  oi  money 
or  by  kindness :  they  have  been  so  often  deceived  by  their 
superiors,  that  they  expect  the  same  from  travellers;  and  I  never, 
but  with  one  solitary  exce])tion,  found  that  the  word  of  a  native  of 
the  Beled-es-Sudiin  was  to  be  depended  upon. 
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Berber  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  From  its  size,  I  should 
think  that  it  contained  8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  The  houses 
are  jjenerally  built  of  sun-burnt  brick,  of  a  square  form ;  and 
many  are  enclosed  in  a  small  court-yard.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  slave-merchants  from  Sennar  and  Khartum,  on  their  w.-iy  to 
Cairo  by  the  Great  Nubian  Desert;  and  a  considerable  traffic  in 
slaves  takes  place  there.  There  is  a  dally  market :  its  present 
governor  is  'Abbas  Agha,  a  very  severe  disciplinarian.  Berber  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  of  the  Bishari  Arabs.  'Abb;is  Agha  has 
built  a  mosque,  adorned  with  a  lofty  minaret.  He  also  built  some 
shops  in  the  bazar,  with  the  profits  arising  from  the  rent  of  which 
he  pays  the  people  employed  about  the  mosque.  The  thermometer 
at  Berber  varied  from  100°  to  10G°. 

Before  I  left  Berber  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  with  skins 
to  carry  ^\  ater  from  hence  to  Jebel  Berkel,  as  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  country  for  the  camel-drivers  to  furnish  them.  Fortunately 
there  are  two  magazines,  one  of  new  and  the  other  of  old  skins  : 
from  the  latter  I  selected  those  required  for  my  journey. 

June  24. — Early  in  the  morning  I  crossed  from  Berber  to  El 
Wobsh,  a  Wllage  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile ;  and  at 
6  P.M.,  on  the  same  day,  I  set  off  for  Meraweh ;  and  in  3^  hours 
I  st()])2ied  for  the  night. 

June  2o. — We  proceeded  at  .3  a.m.  ;  and  In  1  hour  passed 
some  Bedowin  tents.  The  part  of  the  desert  which  they  inhabit 
is  called  Abu  Kharraz.  In  '2  hours  from  this  place  1  rested  until 
the  evening,  when  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  hcdted  for  the 
night  after  proceeding  3  hours  farther.  Our  journey  to-day 
(j  hours. 

June  0.6. — We  set  off  at  5  a.m.  and  in  '2  hours  CO  minutes 
arrived  at  Korrobi.  Here  is  a  small  natural  reservoir  in  the 
mountains,  which  are  of  a  coarse  grey  granite.  We  found  water 
left  from  the  last  year's  rains,  sufficient  to  fill  7  skins,  and,  though  it 
had  a  slightly  earthy  flavour,  it  was  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The 
main  feature  of  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  Korrobi  is  its 
flatness.  After  leaving  the  river  we  passed  over  alternate  strata 
of  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  At  ()  hours'  distance  from  the  river 
we  crossed  a  stratum  of  coarse  grey  granite,  and  afterwards  a  fine 
thin  slate,  containing  abundance  of  mica.  Both  the  granite  and 
slate  are  furrowed  by  large  veins  of  primitive  quartz.  Afterwards 
sand  and  broken  (juartz  cover  the  desert  as  far  as  Korrobi,  where, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  mountains  of  coarse  grey 
granite,  broken  in  a  rude,  wild,  fantastic  manner  ;  the  masses, 
large  and  small,  having  assumed,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
round  and  oval  forms.  In  the  afternoon  I  left  Korrobi,  and 
stoi)ped  for  tlm  night,  alter  travelling  J  hours. 

June  *i7. — We])roceedcd  at  j  a.m.,  and  in  3  hours  passed  some 
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hills  of  granite  on  our  right,  to  the  N.  of  the  road,  and  ahout 
H  mile  from  it.  One  is  of  a  conical  form,  higher  and  more 
pointed  than  the  rest,  and  is  called  Nasbel  el  Hosan ;  and  this 
hill,  our  guide  informed  us,  is  reckoned  by  the  Arabs  to  be  half- 
M  ay  between  the  Nile  and  the  Wells  of  Shimail :  it  may  reach 
800  feet  above  the  plain.  The  surface  of  the  desert  from  Korrobi 
is  generally  sand ;  but  after  leaving  Korrobi  we  crossed  a  vein  of 
red  granite.  Jebel  Nasbel  el  Hosan,  as  well  as  the  hills  around 
it,  is  of  grey  granite;  and  in  many  places  veins  of  the  same  rock 
appear  through  the  sandy  surface.  Half  an  hour  beyond  Jebel 
Nasbel  el  Hosan  I  rested  until  the  afternoon  ;  when  proceeding 
for  3  hours  and  20  minutes  farther,  we  halted  in  a  portion  of  the 
desert^  where,  on  our  left  {\  mile  south  of  the  road),  is  a  small 
granite  hill  named  Jebel  Nasbel  el  Melh. 

June  28. — We  travelled  7  hours  to-day,  and  rested  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  our  left,  called  Jebel  el  Medayet,  where  we  found  a 
solitary  Bedowin  tent.  From  its  inhabitants  we  procured  some 
water,  which  they  had  brought  this  morning  from  Bi'r  Shimail ; 
and  a  great  luxury  it  was,  for  our  own  was  putrid  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  I  was  suffering  froin  a  severe  relapse  of  dysentery, 
and  my  thirst  was  insatiable. 

June  C9. — We  moved  on  again  at  6  a.m.,  and  in  \\  hour  arrived 
at  a  steep  ascent  of  25  feet,  which  having  ascended,  we  passed 
over  a  plain  strewed  with  broken  stones,  very  much  resembling 
in  appearance  fragments  of  lava.  After  passing  over  this  small 
plain  we  wound  round  the  S.  side  of  Jebel  es-Safiah,  the  hill 
being  on  our  right,  and  then  arrived  at  a  spot  surrounded  by  hills, 
where  is  situated  Bi'r  Shimail.  The  water  of  these  wells  is  good, 
free  from  saline  taste,  and  possessing  only  a  slight  earthy  flavour. 
Between  Berber  and  these  wells  I  noticed  many  gazelles  and  large 
coveys  of  rock-pigeons.  The  latter  abound  also  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  wells.  Our  journey  to-day  3  hours.  As  I 
was  still  suffering  severely  from  dysentery,  I  determined  to  stay  a 
couple  of  days  at  these  wells.     Thermometer  KX/. 

July  1. — At  J  past  4  P.M.  1  left  the  wells  of  Shimail,  and  in 
oO  minutes  we  passed  on  our  right  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  ruined  village ;  but  upon  inquiry  the  guide  informed 
me  that  it  was  a  cemetery  of  the  Manasir*  Arabs.  Upon  the  spot 
where  each  body  was  deposited  a  stone  wall  was  built,  in  form 
resembling  the  gable  end  of  a  house.  Each  Avail  was  about  5  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  7  feet  in  length,  and  constructed  of  small 
stones,  with  .some  neatness,  and  not  unlike  the  way  in  which  the 
stone  walls  are  built  as  fences  to  the  fu^lds  in  many  parts  of  York- 
shire.    This  cemetery  is  called  El  'Arfah. 

*  Pl'iralof  Mansfir. 
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In  Ij  hour  from  the  cemetery  we  reached  Bir  Abu-karaet. 
These  wells  are  situated  in  a  small  ^rove  of  dc5m-trees.  I  had 
taken  sunkient  water  from  Bir  Shimail  not  to  require  to  re- 
plenish my  skins  from  these,  as  the  guide  informed  me  that 
tliough  the  water  was  good  it  was  not  always  in  abundance.  I 
observed,  however,  that  the  water  was  sprinjjing  freely,  and  that 
the  depth  of  each  well  did  not  exceed  20  feet.  At  40  min. 
beyond  I  halted  for  the  night,  having  travelled  3  hours  from  13ir 
Shimail. 

Our  tract  to-day  was  exceedingly  rough.  First,  we  passed  a 
plain  covered  with  broken  stones,  followed  by  a  smooth  hard  sur- 
face. Afterwards,  we  made  an  ascent,  gradual  and  tedious,  and 
passed  over  a  second  plain  covered  with  broken  stones,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  :  in  fact,  the  whole 
plain  appeared  of  volcanic  formation.  I  noticed  in  many  places 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  presenting  a  similar  appear- 
ance to  that  seen  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  though,  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  in  these  latitudes,  the  decomposition  was  proceeding 
very  slowly.      I  could  not  find  any  craters,  or  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  hills  on  each  side  of  our  route  are  distant  from  each  other 
about  H  mile.  They  are  numerous,  some  isolated  "and  others 
forming  small  continuous  chains.  Some  are  formed  of  grey 
granite  of  a  coarse  texture,  whilst  others  appear  to  be  composed 
of  freestone.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  disposition  of  these 
formations,  each  appearing  when  and  where  one  least  expected 
to  find  them.  Of  all  the  scenery  I  ever  witnessed  this  was  the 
wildest  and  most  savage.  There  is  no  verdure,  and  rarely  a  single 
shrub.      The  desolation  is  complete. 

July  2. — After  4  h.  45  min.  travelling,  we  arrived  at  I>ir 
Sarniyah,  where  we  remained  for  the  remainder  of  the  da  v. 
Before  arriving  at  the  wells,  we  passed  a  spot  where  the  Arabs 
turn  up  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  depth  of  from  S  to 
ri  inches  they  find  a  saline  earth  containing  impure  muriate  of 
soda  in  large  quantities,  and  from  which  they  make  salt  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Bir  Sarnivah  is  ])ictures(piely  situated  in  the  midst  of  mimosas 
and  d(')ms.  The  latter  were  particularly  fine  trees,  and  the  ripe 
fruit  hung  in  clusters  uj^on  the  branches.  There  is  only  one 
well.  It  is  large,  and  its  sides  substantially  built  of  stone.  The 
water  is  plentiful,  and  quite  free  from  any  brackish  flavour, 
though  it  is  slightly  tainted  with  a  putrid  taste,  which  disappears 
after  b{^ing  a  few  hours  in  the  skins. 

The  guide  mentioned  that  the  Man;t';;ir  Arabs,  who  inhabit 
this  part  of  the  desert,  sometimes  attack  and  pillage  caravans 
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whilst  reposing  at  the  wells.  I  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to 
put  on  a  watch  during  the  night :  we  were  not^  however, 
molested. 

July  3. — We  left  Bir  Sarniyah  at  a  J  past  6  a.m.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  passed  a  cemetery  of  the  Manasir  Arabs.  The  sun 
was  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that,  after  travelling  2  h.  50  min.,  we 
were  obliged  to  stop  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  proceeded  for 
2  h.  50  min.  more.  Thermometer  102°.  We  travelled  for  6  h. 
30  min.  on  the  following  day. 

July  5. — We  resumed  our  journey  at  20  min.  to  5  a.m.,  and 
in  2  h.  50  min.  arrived  at  Ed-duk%'et,  a  village  situated  on  the 
Nile.  Soon  after  leaving  Bir  Sarniyah,  the  stratum  is  coarse 
grey  granite,  with  veins  of  quartz  running  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
and  this  structure  continues  to  the  Nile. 

I  was  delighted  once  more  to  arrive  at  the  river,  more  especially 
as  passing  this  desert  is  very  severe  travelling,  and  doubly  so  to 
mc,  suffering  as  I  was  from  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery,  which 
would  not  give  way  to  any  remedy  that  I  adopted,  though,  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers  in  Africa,  I  may  state  that  I  found  it  uni- 
versally yield  in  other  cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  the 
internal  use  of  ipecacuanha,  in  about  the  dose  of  3  or  4  grains 
every  4  hours.  With  me  this  remedy  produced  no  effect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  aggravated  the  symptoms,  and  I  consequently  tried 
laudanum,  and  partially  succeeded  in  controlling  it  until  I  arrived 
at  Cairo.  From  Berber  to  Ed-dukayet  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be 
found  along  the  route  capable  of  affording  the  least  shade,  if  we 
except  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells :  the  trees  in  fact  are  little 
more  than  bushes.  Fortunately,  for  the  first  7  or  8  days,  the 
sun  was  slighly  obscured  by  clouds,  or  the  heat  would  have  been 
insufferable.  Of  all  the  journeys  I  have  made,  this  desert  is  the 
most  wild,  arid,  comfortless,  and  uninteresting;  and  I  should 
strongly  recommend  future  travellers  to  take  the  line  from  El 
Motemmeh  to  Jebel  Berkel  in  preference  to  that  from  Berber. 

The  whole  of  this  desert  is  thinly  peopled:  from  Berber  to  Bir 
Shimail  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Hasaniyeh  Arabs  ;  from  Bir  Shimail 
for  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  river,  by  Manasir  Arabs  ;  and  the 
last  third,  towards  the  Nile,  by  Seikiyahs. 

At  Ed-dukayet  the  placidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Nile  is  broken 
by  rocks;  and  here  is  a  slight  rapid.  At  1  day's  journey  from 
hence,  higher  up  the  river,  is  the  fourth  cataract. 

At  J  past  4  P.M.  I  left  Ed-dukdyet:  in  1  hour  30  minutes  we 
passed  the  village  of  El  BcUal  on  our  right,  and  in  30  minutes 
afterwards  arrived  at  the  Pyramids  of  Niiri.  In  10  minutes  from 
the  Pyramids  we  reached  E\  Jerayib,  and  I  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  Sheikh,  where  I  remained  all  night. 
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The  land  about  Ed-dukayet  is  rich,  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
it  is  under  cultivation.  It  continues  good  to  El  Kerayib.  Our 
journey  to-day  was  6  hours. 

July  (}. — At  El  Kcniyib  the  senna-plant  is  indigenous,  very 
luxuriant,  and  in  great  abundance.  If  properly  cultivated,  it 
might  afford  a  great  profit  to  the  grower. 

At  5  P.M.  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  in  3  hours  20  minutes 
arrived  at  Abdum,  a  small  ^^llagc  situated  opposite  Meraweh. 
The  distance  from  Berber  to  Ed-dukayet  was  o4  hours  25  mins., 
or  about  137  miles,  in  a  general  W.N.W.  chrection.  From 
Ed-dukayet  to  Abdum,  S.W.,  14  miles.  The  expense  of  each 
camel  from  Berber  to  Meraweh  was  \o  piastres  [3s.]. 

July  7. — At  daybreak  I  crossed  the  Nile  to  5leraweh,  which 
may  have  a  population  of  about  700.  I  remained  here  until  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  when,  having  procured  a  boat,  I  returned  to 
Donkolah,  where  I  arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  On  the 
25th  I  took  my  departure  from  New  Donkolah,  and,  after  a  de- 
tention for  camels  of  a  few  days  at  llat'ir,  I  arrived  at  Wadi 
Halfah  on  the  l6th  of  August,  1837. 


To  the  foregoing  paper  I  beg  to  append  a  few  observations  on 
the  practicability  of  exploring  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  with 
a  small  steam- vessel.  If  an  expedition  left  Cairo  in  the  month  of 
July  in  a  steamer  with  a  draught  of  water  not  exceeding  2  feet, 
it  might,  with  a  little  care,  pass  all  the  cataracts  between  Cairo 
and  Khartum.  At  high  Nile  the  cataract  of  Essuan  disappears 
and  becomes  a  rapid.  The  second  cataract  is  a  succession  of 
rapids  from  W;idi  Halfah  to  the  third  cataract  at  Ilannek,  which 
latter  is  most  improperly  called  a  cataract,  since  even  at  low  Nile 
there  is  hardly  any  fall,  and  not  so  much  as  to  attract  notice. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts  I  have  not  seen  ;  but,  from  inquiries 

1  made,  I  learnt  that  they  would  form  no  obstacle;  and  the  sixth 
is  j)assed  without  the  least  diniculty. 

In  ])assing  all  the  cataracts  it  would  be  judicious  to  have  the 
steamer  preceded  by  a  pilot-boat,  sounding  as  it  proceeded,  to 
prevent  any  accident  to  the  former.  I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Perring,  an  eminent  civil  engineer  in  the  employment  of 
Mohammed  'All  Pasha,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Nile  and 
its  peculiarities,  he  very  kindly  made  a  drawing  of  a  steamer  A\hich 
he  calculated  to  be  adapted  lor  a  steam  expedition.  He  recom- 
mended a  boat  of  light  sheet-iron,  70  feet  long  on  the  water-line, 
]()  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  deep,  including  the  keel,  and  which 
would  not,  with   all   requisite  stores  on  board,  draw  more  than 

2  feet  of  water.      The  power  to   be  two  twelve-horse  oscillating 
high-pressure  engines,  and  the  fuel  to  be  used  wood  or  charcoal. 

If  a  steam  expedition  left  Cairo  in  July,  it  would  have  time  to 
get  to  Berber  by  September,  where  it  should  remain  until  the 
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termination  of  the  tropical  rains,  uliich  generally  takes  place  there 
clurinp:  that  month.  An  express  might  be  sent  from  thence  to 
Khartum  to  order  provisions  to  be  prepared  and  ready  against  the 
arrival  of  the  expedition,  so  that  no  delay  might  be  occasioned. 
It  would  then  proceed  up  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  and  I  think 
six  months  Avould  be  ample  time  to  make  surveys  of  both  branches 
of  the  river.  The  expedition  might  then  return  to  Berber,  and 
Avhen  the  Nile  had  risen  sufficiently  high  to  pass  the  cataracts  in 
the  following  year,  it  should  proceed  immediately  to  Cairo. 

The  expedition  might  be  composed  of  the  following  persons  :— 


Arabs. 


Just  before  my  departure  from  Khartum,  I  inquired  of 
Khurshid  Pasha  if  he  thought  it  possible  to  send  an  expedition 
with  safety  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  source  of  the  White  Nile. 
His  ideas  of  navigation  were  extremely  limited;  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  steam,  was  unable  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  of  steam-vessels  in  such  an  expedition.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  21  days  above  Al-lcis,  on  the  Bahr  Abyad,  in 
the  boats  of  the  country,  and  took  with  him  700  soldiers.  He 
reached  Dcnkah,  having  passed  the  country  of  the  Shilluks.  He 
had  several  times  been  a  considerable  distance  above  Al-leis.  The 
expeditions  were  sometimes  attacked  at  night,  but  never  during 
the  day ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  moor  the  boats  at  night  off 
the  islands,  in  preference  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Shilluks 
were  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
other  weapons  of  war.  The  pasha  was  able  to  procure  dhurrah 
occasionally  from  the  natives ;  though  he  said  he  should  recom- 
mend an  exploring  expedition  to  take  biscuits  and  all  its  provisions 
from  Khartum,  and  provide  sufficient  for  its  return.  He  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  400  soldiers.  He  mentioned  that 
the  river  divided  a  considerable  distance  from  Khartum,  but  lie 
was  not  prepared  to  say  which  was  the  direction  of  the  AYliite 
Nile,  properly  so  called.  He  was  of  opinion  that  an  expedition 
f ould  not  go  and  return  to  Khartum  in  the  boats  of  the  country 
in  less  than  twelve  months;  but  when  I  informed  him  that  a 
steamer  went  twice  or  thrice  as  fast  as  a  country-boat,  against  the 
stream  and  against  the  wind,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  accom- 
])lished  in  six.  He  said  there  were  a  few  rocks  above  Al-leis. 
Between  Wad  Shell ai  and  Khartum  the  river  is  clear  of  these 
incumbrances  to  navigation. 

♦  Who  would  put  the  vessel  togetlier  in  Kgyi>t, 
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The  advantaj^es  of  an  expedition  l)y  steam  for  this  survey  must 
be  obvious.  First,  the  tribes  to  be  passed  throuo^h  are  hostile,  not 
onlvto  Turks  and  Europeans,  but  frequently  to  each  other;  and  a 
sailino:  expedition  would  require  a  lar<2:e  number  of  troops  for 
protection,  a  steam  ex})edition  very  few,  because  it  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  movino^  quickly  away  in  case  of  emergency.  Secondly, 
if  troops  were  taken,  provisions  must  also  be  taken  for  them,  and 
this  would  g^reatly  increase  the  size  and  expense  of  the  expedition. 
Thirdly,  a  sailing  expedition  would  require  more  time  for  makin2: 
the  survey — in  all  probability  a  year  or  more  ;  and,  if  so,  would  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
is  so  hurtful  to  Europeans  not  acclimatised :  whereas,  in  a 
steamer,  all  might  be  accomplished  in  six  or  seven  months  from 
Berber,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  months  from  Cairo. 

The  pro])able  expense  of  such  an  expedition  would  not  exceed 
5000'.,  and  if  assisted  by  government  with  men  and  stores,  consi- 
derably less ;  doubtless,  also,  volunteers  would  be  found  who 
would  gladly  serve  in  a  cause  which  must  excite  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  all  geographers. 

Annexed  is  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jebel  Xubah, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Koldagi  (lliippell,  Nubicn, 
p.  3T2)  ■— 


Man 

LUhi 

Goat 

Of^ninin 

Make  haste 

Murko  do  shei 

\Voman 

Iddoniii 

Ostrich 

Tigambin 

Come  here 

Twei 

IJoV 

Nirttaiido 

Pi.' 

Ki^'aa 

Go  away 

Isluir 

Gir'l 

Teri^o 

IJat 

Komaniu 

Yes 

O.inko 

Fiirlier 

AiuKi^';an 

Flesh 

Kwaji 

One 

Her 

Mother 

Aunanneug 

Knife 

Kwatwar 

I'wo 

Oia 

Brother 

Aiiniiigtang 

Milk 

Idju 

Three 

'I'oju 

Kitipf 

Kuju 

Porridiije 

Kaljti 

Four 

Kinju 

Head 

I'ndiii 

Dhurrah 

AVindin 

F.ve 

'J  ishii 

Hair 

Tilt;iii 

AVater 

Otu 

Six 

Kwasi'i 

Moulli 

Aljo 

Kain 

H.irikoii't 

Seven 

Kwalat 

Hand 

Osi;ri 

Cold 

Kedi 

Ki.'ht 

M.lu 

L.j; 

Koorda 

Stuue 

Kwakandin  Nine 

AVed.iu 

Skill 

Duitoinu 

IJl.ick 

AVurundin 

Ten 

hoie 

Ass 

Oiidoiiiii 

White 

Hi  riiinin 

Eleven 

liore-her-ku 

Camel 

C'aleiiin 

lie.l 

Kelindiu 

Tw.lve 

Utri'-ora-ku 

Covv 

Ti 

Woo.l 

Or.inui 

'Jhirtien 

Uore-toju-kii 

DoK- 

Hohli.i 

Cannon 

Mottinj; 

&c. 

\c. 

Hoise 

Konijiii 

.Vs-i.-ilim 

1  Ken<li  Ar- 

Twenty 

Tarbu 

Fuwl 

Kokuiulin 

AU'ikom 

1       kr\ 

[Mr.  Ilolroyd  has  also  communicated  to  the  Society  a  list  of 
seventv-seven  positions  of  places  on  the  Nile,  between  iMiihe  and 
Sennar,  from  observations  by  M.  Linant.  Many  of  these  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  annexed  map;  but  as  some 
of  the  others  dUler  considerably  in  longitude  from  the  determina- 
tions by  Dr.  Riipi)ell,  their  publication  is  delayed  till  we  can  hear 
from  M.  Linant  on  what  data  his  positions  depend.] 
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VIII. — On  the  Ethnography  of  High  Asia.    By  James  Cowles 
Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Since  the  time  of  Visdelou  and  De  Guignes,  the  sanguine  hope, 
once  entertained,  of  illustrating  the  ancient  history  of  Northern 
Asia,  from  resources  hidden  in  the  Chinese  language  and  in  the 
archives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
abandoned.  Those  writers  traced  in  Chinese  books  obscure  notices 
of  an  infinity  of  barbarous  tribes,  whose  names — and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  their  names  only  were  recorded — disguised  by  a  Chinese 
orthography,  could  not  be  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  any 
people  known  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  Attempts  made  to 
identify  the  races,  of  whom  more  ample  accounts  were  delivered 
in  the  historical  works  of  the  Chinese,  with  nations  known  to 
western  geographers  and  historians,  were  particularly  unsuccess- 
ful. They  were  founded  chiefly  on  some  slight  resemblances  of 
names,  or  on  accidental  synchronisms  in  the  accounts  of  migratory 
movements,  or  on  passages  of  history  too  imperfectly  recorded  to 
admit  of  a  comparison  leading  to  results.  It  was  thus  that  De 
Guignes  was  led  into  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Hiong-nii  of 
the  Chinese  traditions  with  the  Huns,  so  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West.  That  this  identification  was  erroneous,  was 
less  apparent  to  most  readers  than  the  circumstance,  more  easily 
perceived,  that  it  rested  on  no  shadow  of  proof,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally inferred  that  no  data  were  to  be  found,  in  the  voluminous 
works  which  De  Guignes  examined,  that  might  have  rendered 
possible  a  more  accurate  research.  But  since  Abel-Remusat  and 
Julius  von  Klaproth  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation,  that 
unfavourable  opinion  has  been  gradually  changed ;  new  lights 
have  been  struck  out  which  are  likely  to  elucidate  dark  passages 
in  the  history  of  those  great  nations  who  performed  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  some  reason  appears  for  looking  to  the  same  quarter 
with  expectation  of  further  success.  Klaproth  and  Abel-Re- 
musat had  not  access  to  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  documents 
of  Chinese  history.  They  have  principally  consulted  abstracts 
and  compilations  of  a  later  era ;  and  some  important  documents 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  Europeans  since  the  death  of 
those  distinguished  writers,  from  which  we  may  expect  further 
contributions  to  the  ethnography  of  Northern  Asia."*' 

*  It  seems  that  Abel-Remusat  aud  Klajjroth  had  never  consulted  the  oiiginal 
annals  of  the  elder  Han,  the  celebrated  dynasty  who  ruled  over  China  from  u,  c. 
lf)3  t(i  19G  iifter  Cliri^t,  and  in  whose  time  the  jjrincipal  wars  between  the  Ilion^- 
nd  and  China  were  carried  on.  They  were  only  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
this  important  work  through  tlie  great  liistorical  cyclopaedia  of  Ma-tuanlin,  or  the 
Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  compiled  a.  u.  1321,  and  in  other  comparatively  later  do- 
cuments.   The  original  annals  of  the  Hun  have  been  trauslutcd  from  the  Chinese 
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In  the  mean  time  some  knowledge  has  been  obtained  which  is 
fitted  to  promote  this  investigation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
high  region  of  Central  Asia,  reaching  through  the  whole  longi- 
tude of  that  continent  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  is 
occupied  bv  tribes  chiefly  nomadic,  belonging  to  three  great  races 
of  men.  These  are  the  Turkish,  or  the  improperly  called  Tar- 
tar race,  whose  chief  country  is  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Blue  Lake,  or  Koko-Nor,  viz..  Western  and  Eastern  Turkestan; 
the  Mongolian  race,  somewhat  farther  towards  the  E.  and  N. ;  and 
the  Tungusian  or  Mandschurian  race  in  Daouria,  and  what  is 
called  Mantschu-Tartary.  Since  the  races  of  mankind  have  been 
distributed  with  reference  to  their  physical  organisation  and 
especially  to  the  form  of  the  skull,  it  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  two  latter  of  these  races,  who  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  the  shapes  of  their  heads,  belong  to  one  great  stock,  which  is 
termed  Mongolian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  and 
abode  for  many  ages  in  the  remote  East,  and  probably  beyond 
Lake  Baikal.  The  Turkish  race,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  down 
without  hesitation  as  a  Caucasian  stock,  or  a  people  akin  to  the 
western  nations,  and  originating  in  the  same  region  of  the  world 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  Turks  of  the  race  of  Os- 
manli,  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Tartars  in  European 
Russia  and  the  Siberian  towns,  have  the  form  of  the  head  which 
is  termed  Caucasian,  and  this  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
primitive  type  of  the  Turkish  race.  The  great  nomadic  nations  of 
this  race,  the  Nogays,  Kirghises,  Turkomans,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mote offsets  of  the  same  stock  in  the  distant  parts  of  Asia,  as  the 
Jakutes,  are  known  to  have  a  different  organisation,  ajiproaching 
nearly  to  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian  character.  It  is  connnon 
to  refer  this  deviation  from  the  form  assumed  to  l)e  the  original 
type  of  the  race  to  mixture  with  the  Mongolians,  whose  inter- 
marriages are  supposed  to  have  modified  the  true  Turkish  form, 
and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  comparative  ugliness  of  the  nomadic 
Turks,  according  to  the  European  idea  of  beauty.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  nomadic  races  speak  pure  Turkish  dialects,  and  dis- 
play few  or  no  traces  of  intercourse  with  Mongolians,  nuist  be 
allowed  to  be  an  objection  of  some  weight  against  this  assumed 
intermixture  in  stock.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  over- 
looked. Now,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  this  In-pothesis  that  the 
local  position  of  the  original  Turks  was  in  the  same  region  with 
that  of  other  Caucasian  tribes,  and  far  remote  from  the  cradle  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  All  the  nations  of  the  West  have  nearly 
one  type ;  those  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  display  another 

by  Father  Hyacinth,  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  IS'29.  A  p.irt  of  this 
version  has  been  translated  from  the  Uussian  by  Dr.  Schott,  aud  inserted  by 
Kilter  in  his  excellent  Krdkuude  von  Asien.   Th.  3. 
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form,  pocullar  from  immemorial  times  to  all  the  various  races 
beyond  the  Altai.  As  there  is  not  one  instance  of  a  nation  that 
bore  ()ri<2:inally  the  Monsfolian  type  orip^inating  from  or  having 
their  abiding  place,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  in  the  western 
parts,  or  amidst  the  group  of  Caucasian  nations^  so  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  one  particular  race  from  the  Mongolian  centre 
should  be  found  to  bear,  as  its  genuine  and  original  character,  the 
Caucasian  type.  Here  the  historical  information  derived  from 
Chinese  sources  comes  to  our  aid. 

That  the  Turkish  nations  are  descended  from  the  Hionfr-nu, 
whose  early  history  is  preserved  in  Chinese  records,  has  been 
clearly  established  by  Abel-Remusat  and  Klaproth.  The  Chi- 
nese records  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  former  of  these  writers, 
fully  worthy  of  confidence,  and  sources  of  authentic  history  as 
far  back  as  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  Klaproth  de- 
duces from  them  a  series  of  events  much  more  remote  in  the 
history  of  the  Hiong-nu.  According  to  that  learned  writer,  the 
Turkish  race,  soon  after  the  great  deluge,  came  down  from  the 
lofty  and  now  perpetually  snow-clad  mountains  of  Tang-nu  and 
the  Great  Altai,  and  soon  spread  themselves  towards  the  S.W. 
and  S.E.  It  seems  that  in  very  early  times  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  highest 
steppes  of  Mongolia,  to  the  northwards  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Shan-si  and  Shen-si,  and  particularly  of  the  region  of  In-shan, 
where  the  mountain  of  that  name,  near  the  northward  bending 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  forms  the  continuation  of  the  second  great  hill- 
system  of  Central  Asia,  that  of  the  Thian-shan,  or  the  Mountains 
of  Heaven.  This  people  were,  according  to  Klaproth,  styled 
Hlun-yue,  under  the  dynasty  of  Shang,  which  reigned  over  China 
from  \7G()  to  1134  r.c;  under  the  Tsin  and  Han,  from  Q5C) 
B.C.  to  A.D.  9.63  they  obtained  the  name  of  Hiong-nu.  The  time 
of  their  greatest  power,  when  they  were  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Chinese,  and  waged  frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Celestial  Empire,  was  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  Tlieir  power  was  then  broken  by  various 
accidents,  Ijy  severe  famines,  by  internal  dissensions ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a  division  of  their  race  into  the  northern 
and  southern  Hiong-nu.  The  southern  tril)es  allied  themselves 
to  the  Chinese,  and  by  these  the  northern  hordes  were  expelled 
from  the  ancient  domains  of  the  Hiong-nu  race,  situated  between 
the  upper  Amur,  the  Selinga,  and  the  mountains  of  Altai.  The 
dispersion  of  the  northern  Hiong-nu  is  supposed  by  Klaproth  to 
have  ijiven  occasion  to  the  first  great  movement  among  the  no- 
madic nations  of  Asia  towards  the  west. 

The  enemies  of  the  Hiong-nu  increased  in  power  in  subsequent 
times;   nnd,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  the  remains 
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of  that  celebrated  people  were  overcome  and  finally  expelled  from 
the  country  which  the  southern  tribes  had  continued  to  possess 
between  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  northern  boundary  of  China. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  dispersion  and  of  the  wandering  march  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Hiong-nu  or  Turkish  race  towards  the  western 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  final  occupation  of  the  desert  of  Gobi 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  tribes 
who  have  since  possessed  the  country,  and  who  over  China  itself 
have  raised  several  imperial  dynasties. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Hiong-nii,  the  Turk- 
ish race,  aborifjinal  in  the  rcorion  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the 
Amur  and  the  Hoang-ho,  abandoned  the  vast  steppes  which 
border  on  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  reach  to  In-shan  and  the  north 
of  China,  and  dispersed  themselves  over  various  parts  of  Northern 
Asia.  The  main  body  of  them  found  a  new  country,  which  be- 
came their  second  home  or  permanent  abode,  in  the  high  plains 
now  included  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  viz.,  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  Thian-shan,  around  Turfan,  and  reaching  eastward  to 
Chamil  or  Hami.  and  westward  to  Karaschar,  and  northward  to 
Uran-tschi  or  Bischbalig.  The  Chinese  annals  in  subsequent 
ages  contain  accounts  of  several  barbaric  dynasties,  founded  by 
tribes  of  the  same  race,  who  held  a  temporary  and  limited  do- 
minion in  the  countries  farther  westward,  whither  the  Iliong-nii 
had  retired.  One  of  them  was  the  empire  of  the  Thu-khiue  :  a 
third  dynasty  of  much  later  origin  was  that  of  the  Hoei-hou. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  the  Thu-khiue  became  known  to  the 
Byzantines  and  to  I'lurope  in  general,  under  the  name  of  Turks. 
An  embassy  was  sent  by  the  younger  Justinian  to  the  court  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  Turks,  in  o9(),  who  reigned  in  Ektag,  or  the 
Golden  mountain,  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  Asia.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  j)eoj)lc  of  Constantinople  first  heard  the 
name  of  their  future  concjuerors.  It  seems  that  the  Turks  had  at 
this  period  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
Mount  Altai  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Klaproth,  the 
empire  of  the  Thu-khiue  was  destroyed  by  another  Turkish 
peoj)le,  hkewise  descended  from  the  Iliong-nu,  who  came  from 
the  countries  situated  to  the  southward  of  lake  Baikal.  These 
]ieoj)le  were  called  Hoei-hou,  and  by  some  writers  Hakas:  they 
ruled  for  100  years  over  the  Turks  of  Altai,  but  were  partly  extir- 
pated and  partly  expelled  by  the  Chinese.  A  remnant  of  the 
Hoei  settled  in  Tangut,  to  the  northward  of  the  Koko-Nor  or 
Blue  Lake.  At  length,  in  l'2.i7,  the  Hoei  were  conquered  In' the 
overwhelming  armies  commanded  bv  Tschengis  and  his  Mongoles. 
A  part  of  them  retired  farther  westward  and  settled  in  the  towns 
w  hieh  are  to  the  southward  of  the  chain  called  the  Mountains  of 
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Heaven,  where  they  became  amalgamated  with  the  Ouigom's,  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  same  districts;,  whose  language  and  ori- 
gin were  the  same  as  their  own. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Hoei-hou  firsts,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  the  more  clearly  from  the  Ouigours,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  confounded.  The  Chinese  term  the  latter  people 
Wei-ou-eul  (uy-ii-ul),  which  answers  in  Chinese  orthography  to 
Ou-ig-ur.  The  Ouigours  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
of  Chinese  Turkestan^,  where  they  had  dwelt  for  many  cen- 
turies before  they  were  conquered  by  the  nomadic  people  of  the 
same  race^,  termed  Hoei-hou.  They  came  in  ancient  times 
from  a  high  country  to  the  N.E.  of  the  wilderness  of  Gobi,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Orghon  and  the  Selinga,  where  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mongoles,  who  occupied  their  former  abodes,  to 
the  plains  of  Turfan  and  Chamil  or  Hami,  and  between  Lake 
Lop  and  the  river  Hi.  Here  at  an  unknown  period  they  laid 
aside  their  nomadic  habits  and  became  agriculturists  and  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  among  which  were  those  of  Turfan,  Chamil, 
Aksou,  Kashgar.  To  the  northward  of  these  places  was  the  more 
celebrated  state  of  Khotan,  which  was  for  centuries  the  principal 
town  of  High  Turkestan,  and  the  history  of  which  Abel-Remusat 
has  elucidated  from  Chinese  sources.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Khotan  or  lu-thian  that  the  celebrated  traveller  Lao-tseu  is  said 
to  have  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Buddha  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Khotan  became  afterwards  the  metro- 
polis of  Buddhism  or  the  religion  of  Fo,  in  Tartary,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  had  adopted  that  religion,  and 
with  it  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  many  centuries  before  it 
reached  the  Mongoles  or  the  Mandschures.  According  to  the 
historians  of  the  Wei,  the  religion  of  Fo  was  widely  spread  in 
these  countries  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  they  were  over- 
spread with  temples,  towns,  and  monasteries  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  devoted  to  the  monasticism  of  the  Lamaite  superstition. 
In  times  long  anterior  at  least  to  the  era  of  Islam,  Khotan  was  the 
emporium  of  trade  between  China,  Persia,  and  India,  and  it  was 
the  medium  by  which  the  religious  doctrines  brought  into  it  from 
India,  through  Kashmir,  were  disseminated  over  China  and  the 
whole  N.E.  of  Asia.  It  retained  its  independence  till  the  ex- 
tensif)n  of  the  Mongolian  power,  and  subsequently,  with  the  rest 
of  Ivistern  Turkestan,  came  under  the  dominion  of  China. 
Khotan  has  been  visited  !)y  two  b]uro])eans  :  by  Marco  Polo 
about  1280  a.d.,  and  by  Benedict  Cioez,  the  discoverer  of  China, 
in  l604.  The  former  found  the  people  already  Mohammedans, 
and  their  towns  abounding  tr)  superfluity  with  all  the  supi)orts  of 
human  life — with  cotton,  flax,  corn,  and  wine  :  the  inhabitants  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  were  bad  soldiers. 
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We  thus  discover  the  patriarchal  stem  of  the  great  Turkish  race 
at  that  era  when  the  lifrht  of  history  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  East, 
still  planted  as  one  member  in  a  group  of  nations,  isolated  in  a  re- 
mote region  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  China,  or  between  them 
and  the  lofty  desert  of  Gobi  which  sends  its  streams  on  one  side  to 
water  the  Chinese  empire,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
These  nations  are  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  western  or 
Caucasian  race,  whose  physical  type  is  so  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  Mongolian.  Without  assuming  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  the  physical  organisation  of  human  races  and  the  regions 
of  which  they  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants,  it  yet  seems 
extremely  improbable  that  a  stock  so  situated  was  originally  of 
the  Caucasian  type.  The  question  is  one  of  more  interest  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  history  of  our  species  than  it  at  first  appears 
to  be.  It  is  fitted  to  excite  us  to  further  inquiry  into  the  relation 
between  the  Turkish  race  and  the  other  nations,  who  by  their 
local  positions  belonged  originally  to  the  same  group.  Philo- 
logical researches  are  alone  calculated  to  throw  satisfactory  light 
upon  this  subject.  A  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Turkish, 
Mongolian,  and  Tungusian  races  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
altogether  new  or  unattempted.  It  has  suggested  itself  to  several 
writers  since  the  time  when  Adelung  and  Vater  first  laid  open 
and  marked  out  the  great  field  of  philological  research  ;  but  Abel- 
Remusat,  until  very  lately,  was  the  only  writer  who  had  entered 
far  into  this  subject.  The  philology  and  literature  of  the  Turkish 
nations  was  in  particular  his  investigation.  By  exploring  the 
history  of  the  Ouigours  or  eastern  Turks,  and  of  their  curious 
language,  the  first  of  the  Scythian  dialects  that  was  reduced  to 
writing,  he  discovered  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  these  lan- 
guages which  connects  the  western  Turkish  with  the  idioms  of 
the  Mongols  and  Mandshurians.  Some  later  writers  have  fol- 
lowed up  this  investigation;  among  them  the  most  distinguished 
is  Dr.  Schott,  who  has  seen  further  into  the  structure  and  afiinities 
of  the  Scythian  languages  than  any  former  philologist.  As  this 
inquiry  aftbrds  the  only  j^robable  way  of  discovering  what  original 
relations  existed  between  the  three  great  races  of  High  Asia,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  collect  and  lay  ])ef()re  the  reader,  in  as  short  a 
compass  as  possible,  the  results  of  all  the  inquiri(^s  vet  instituted.* 

Adelung  considered  the  Turks,  Mongolians,  and  Tungusians.  to 
be  three  distinct  races  of  men,  each  having  a  peculiar  and  original 
language  ;   and  he  supposed   these  languages  to  be  quite  uncon- 

*  See  Adelunp^,  Mithridates  |Th.  I.;  Scherer  in  Fried.  Adelun^s  Nachtrltge  lu 
dem  ersten  Theil  des  Mithridates ;  Abel-Remusat,  Rochcrches  sur  les  Laiigues 
Tartares  ;  Julius  vun  Klaprotli,  Asia  Pi)lyt;li)tt.i ;  Dr.  Schott,  VtTsuch  iiber  deii 
Tatarischcn  Sprachcn;  F.  Kittor  von  Xylandcr,  Das  Sprachgoschlccht  dor  Titanen; 
Gyamathi,  Affinitas  Linguae  Hungaricae,  &c. 
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nccted  with  cacli  other,  and  with  all  other  human  idioms.  It  is 
so  niuch  the  more  remarkable,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Tungusian, 
thousrh  confined  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  ancient  continent, 
contains  some  words  common  to  it  with  languages  spoken  in 
Europe,   such  are  the  following  : — 

TUNGUSIAN.  EUROPEAN. 

Sengui  Sanguis  (Latin). 

Ura  (hinder-part)  ovpd  (Greek). 

Tschop  (top  of  a  hill)  Zopf,  top,  tuft  (Germ.  Eng.) 

Non  (virgin)  Nonne,  nun  (German). 

Heren  (master)  Herr,  Herrn  (German). 

Kiesun  (to  talk)  Kosen  (German). 

Hife  (oats)  Hafer  (German). 

Farsche  Part. 

Fialhou  Foul. 

Furu  Fury. 

Fourdan  (a  way)  Fordh  (Welsh), 

Latu  Late. 

Malu  Malleus. 

Morin  (a  horse)  Mahre  (German). 

In  the  time  of  Adelung  there  were  no  accessible  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  these  languages  that  were  sufficient  for 
enabling^  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their  affinity  or  diver- 
sity. Of  late  years  materials  have  been  acquired  which  lessen 
this  deficiency,  and  an  opinion  has  gained  ground  which  is  opposed 
to  that  maintained  by  Adelung.  The  first  writer  who  appears  to 
have  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  analogy  which  really  exists 
between  the  different  idioms  of  Tartary  was  Scherer,  a  librarian 
at  Munich.  He  observed  that  a  comparison  of  corresponding 
sentences  in  these  languages  indicates  a  striking  resemblance 
both  in  the  structure  of  phrases  and  in  particular  words. 
Scherer's  remarks  are  founded  on  certain  passages  in  versions  of 
the  Lord's  Praver  in  Turkish  or  Tartar  dialects,  in  the  Mandschu 
dialect  of  the  Tungusian  language,  and  in  the  Kalmuk  dialect  of 
the  Mongolian,  and  they  likewise  contain  one  or  two  references  to 
an  extract  from  a  Kalmuk  romance  in  Benj.  Bergmann's  Noma- 
dische  Slreifcreyen.  The  following  are  Scherer's  specimens. 
Octorgai-du  (Kalmuk),  i.  e.  Heaven  in.  In  Turkish  the  same 
construction,  Tawjrl-  (le. 

l\ini  nerctani,  Kalm.  i.  e.  vestri  nomen  vesirum.  Turkish, 
Senin  adin,  i.  e.  tui  nomen  iuum. 

Abga-de  thege  meni  ama — Mandschu.  Compare  Ooek-de 
degen  benin  atam — Turk.  i.  c.  Ilcacen-in  dwellimj  my  Father. 

The  expressions,  "  Bayassuk-sani  dula,"  K.,  i.  e.  "  the  rejoicing 
for,''  in  Cierman,  "  Zu  erfreuen  um^  and  "  oengoeroel-duktu 
adali,"  i.e.   the  for  (jiving  like,  or    '' dcrn  Vergehen  gleich,""    also 
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Kalmuk  phrases,  and  ''  eget-schl,"  cvil-from,  in  Mandsclm,  are 
constructions  completely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Tartar  or 
Turkish  language. 

Scherer  subjoins  a  collection  of  words  which  strikingly  resemble 
each  other.  In  this  point  of  view  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  compare  the  languages  of  the  three  nations.  lie  also  first 
pointed  out  the  analogy  which  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  elements 
and  composition  of  words.  These  elements,  especially  the  gut- 
tural and  nasal  consonants,  are  strikingly  alike  in  the  Mongolian, 
ISIandschu,  and  Turkish.  This  correspondence  is  displayed  in 
the  fact  that  the  same  alphabet  has  been  found  well  adapted 
to  all  these  idioms.  The  Ouigours,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  the 
first  Turkish  nation  who  learnt  the  art  of  writing.  They  were 
taught  the  use  of  letters  by  Nestorian  or  other  Syrian  missionaries, 
and  by  them  the  art  was  communicated  to  the  Mongoles  and  the 
Mandschures.  These  Ouiguuiian  characters,  says  M.  Abel- 
Rcmusat,  are  found  to  express  the  vocables  of  the  Mongolian, 
INIandschurian,  and  Turkish  languages,  just  as  texts  drawn  from 
the  Neskhi,  Cufic,  or  Mauretanic,  are  spelled  with  nearly  equal 
facility  in  the  ordinary  Arabic  characters. 

Scherer  also  noticed  in  the  structure  of  Mandschu  and  Mon- 
golinn  words,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  that  remarkable  peculiarity  which  Viguicr 
pointed  out  in  his  Turkish  grammar  as  a  characteristic  of  some 
Turkish  dialects,  and  which  he  termed  the  Quadruple  Harmony 
of  Vowels.  It  consists  in  the  rule  that  a  given  vowel  occurring 
in  one  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in  the  root,  requires  an  analogous 
vowel — that  is,  a  vowel  belonging  to  the  same  set,  of  which  sets 
there  are  in  the  Turkish  four — in  the  following  syllables  of  the 
same  word,  or  in  the  particles  appended  to  it,  which  therefore 
alter  their  vowels  accordingly. 

This  law  in  the  formation  of  words  constitutes  a  very  remark- 
able feature  of  analogy  in  the  languages  of  Tartary  or  of  Central 
Asia.  The  rule  which  exacts  the  harmonv  of  vowels,  as  above 
described,  pervades  the  original  component  materials  of  these 
dialects,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessarily  to  carry  us  back  for 
the  period  of  its  origination  to  the  age  of  their  first  developement. 
Tlie  languages  in  which  this  law  prevails  arc  not  only  the  Turkish, 
Mongolian,  and  Mandschu,  but  likewise  some  others,  all  of 
which  have  been  observed  to  display,  in  various  particulars,  marks 
of  relationship  more  or  less  decided  with  the  same  class  of  human 
idioms.  The  Hungarian  language,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
of  the  Finnish  or  l^ralian  dialects,  displays  the  influence  of  this 
same  principle  of  formation  in  the  most  extensive  degree.  In 
that  language,  the  vowels  of  the  primitive  word  or  root  have  a 
predominant  influence  over  the  vowels  of  the  adjunct  or  servile 
syllables.     In  the  other  languages  above  mentioned,  the  vowels 
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of  the  suffixes,  or  of  the  additional  syllables  which  are  ap- 
pended to  wordsj  and  perform  the  office  assigned  in  other  lan- 
guages to  inflexions  or  the  terminations  of  case  and  number,  take 
different  vowels,  according  to  the  vowels  of  the  word  to  which  they 
are  appended.  Thus,  sza  and  ta,  which  are  signs  of  the  plural  in 
Mandschu,  become  sze  and  te,  when  they  are  suffixed  to  words 
containing  e,  or  a  vowel  analogous  to  it.  An  attention  to  this 
harmony  of  vowels  is  likewise  perceptible  in  the  entire  structure 
of  polysyllabic  words ;  such  in  Mandschu  are  sarapa,  angara, 
ele,  erne.  Words  similar  to  ayxi^pa,  yjx.fiZpiA.on,  sXcop,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  language. 

Another  peculiarity  prevails  through  the  formation  of  words  in 
the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  languages,  in  which  certain  con- 
sonants can  only  be  pronounced  in  juxtaposition  with  certain 
vowels  :  some  consonants  require  to  be  joined  with  a,  o,  u  ;  others 
admit  into  connection  with  them  only  e,  or  the  analogous  diph- 
thongs oe  and  ue. 

These  analogies  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  still  more 
such  as  are  found  in  the  composition  of  words  themselves,  are 
very  remarkable.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  them  satis- 
factorily, either  by  referring  them  to  accidental  coincidence,  or  on 
the  supposition  that  peculiarities  so  deeply  inlaid  in  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  languages  can  have  been  acquired  or  adopted 
through  the  imitation  of  foreign  idioms ;  and  this  leads  us  to  in- 
quire whether  confirmatory  proofs  can  be  discovered  of  a  common 
origin,  either  in  the  grammatical  framework  of  these  languages  or 
in  examining  the  primitive  words  of  which  they  are  composed. 

On  comparing  the  Mongolian,  the  Mandschu,  and  Turkish 
languages,  in  relation  to  their  grammatical  structure,  a  series  of 
very  remarkable  analogies  is  discovered.  The  resemblance  of 
the  Mongolian  and  the  Mandschu  is  much  closer  than  between 
either  of  them  and  the  western  dialects  of  the  Turkish  language. 
These  dialects,  especially  that  of  the  Osmanli,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  influence  and  culture,  the  result  of  intercourse 
with  Persians  and  Arabians,  and  the  introduction  of  Moham- 
medan literature  among  the  Turks.  Cut  in  the  most  essential 
points  in  which  the  western  Turks  differ  in  the  grammatical  forms 
of  their  language  from  the  more  remote  nations  of  Turan,  the  east- 
ern Turks  or  the  Ouigours,  tribes  of  the  same  race  who  dwell 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  have  never  emigrated,  and  have 
therefore  much  less  associated  with  people  foreign  to  their  race, 
actually  differ  from  the  Osmanli  and  approach  to  the  Mongolians 
and  Mandschures.  The  Ouigours  themselves  have  indeed  cul- 
tivated a  peculiar  literature  from  a  remote  period,  and  it  is  there- 
fore lik(;ly  that  their  idiom  should  be  found  more  improved,  both 
by  the  development  of  its  native  resources,  and  hy  embellish-' 
ments  from  foreign  intercourse,  than  the  Mongolian  or  Mandschu. 
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Yet  it  retains  much  of  its  apparently  original  simplicity,  and  cer- 
tainly some  very  remarkable  traits  which  are  common  to  it  and  to 
those  eastern  lanjjuasres.  Some  of  these  characteristics  are  also 
discovered  in  the  idioms  of  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian  nations. 

The  principal  features  of  this  grammatical  resemblance  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Words  have  in  these  languages  no  inflexions  which  can  be 
so  termed  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  they  admit  no  formative  prefixes, 
allow  no  modification  in  the  constituent  elements  of  roots,  nor  any 
change,  generally  speaking,  in  the  endings ;  they  express  the 
relations  of  nouns  only  by  suffixed  particles,  of  which  they  have  a 
sufficient  variety ;  the  modifications  of  meaning  in  verbs  are  de- 
noted likewise  by  suffixes  ;  all  these  are  joined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  unaltered  root ;  to  it  they  rather  become  adherent  than  are 
really  compounded  with  it.  There  is  a  juxtaposition  or  aggre- 
gation of  such  auxiliary  words,  and  no  real  cohesion. 

Thus  the  plural  number  of  nouns  is  marked  by  additional 
particles  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  words,  and  may  some- 
times ]3e  written  separately.  Separate  words,  indicative  of  plu- 
rality or  multitude,  are  added  in  the  Mongolian  and  Mandschu, 
as  also  in  Chinese.  Among  the  separate  words  indicative  of 
plurality  one  is  common,  as  Dr.  Schott  has  {)bser^•ed,  to  the 
three  principal  languages  of  Turan ;  chamuk,  in  Mongolian,  is 
qamuk,  or  qaniu,  in  Turkish;  in  Mandschu,  (/emu.  Compare 
ofxou  and  ye^tEi. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Mandschu  that  the  only  nouns  which 
have  plurals  are  significant  of  things  which  have  life  ;  all  other 
substantives  are  indefinite  as  to  number.  In  the  Ouigour  dialect 
of  the  Turkish,  the  particle  which  in  other  dialects  denotes  the 
])lural  is  never  appended  to  nouns,  which  are  therefore  found  in 
the  same  indefinite  state;  yet  this  particle  exists  in  the  Ouigour 
language,  and  is  used  for  forming  a  plural  in  pronouns. 

The  derivation  of  these  pluralising  particles  is  unknown;  but 
it  is  apparent,  as  Dr.  Schott  has  observed,  that  those  used  in  the 
different  languages  are  of  cognate  origin.  The  Mandschu  and 
Mongolian  have  only  what  may  be  termed  a  dialectic  difference, 
and  even  the  Turkish  and  l-'innish  are  plainly  allied.  Thus  the 
Mandschu  plural  j)articles  *'^a,  sze,  szi,  ta,  te,  ri,  arc  analogous  to 
the  Mongolian  sz,  d,  od,  nar,  and  the  Mongolian  nor  to  the  lar, 
or  ler,  which  is  the  Turkish  i)lural  ending,  since  7i  and  I  are  in 
these  languages  interchangeable  consonants,  as  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Dr.  Schott.  In  the  hinnish  dialects,  projierly 
so  termed,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  /,  which  in  the  Lap- 
ponic,  as  well  as  in  the  Magyar,  is  replaced  by  eh  or  k. 

Cases  are  likewise  formed  exclusively  in  these  langunges  by  ap- 
pended syllables,  or  suffix   particles,  it   they  may  be  so  termed. 
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These  particles  display  unequivocal  marks  of  a  common  derivation 
in  the  several  languages.  Thus,  the  signs  of  the  genitive  case,  or 
of  possession,  are  as  follows  : — 

Mandschu — ni,  i.     Turkish — ning,  iifi.      Mongol — iin,  li,  yin. 

The  sign  of  the  ablative  is  in  Mandschu  the  particle  zi,  that 
is,  Tsciii,  postfixed  ;  in  Mongolian,  etze  :  these  are,  as  Schott 
remarks,  nearly  related  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Finnish 
ST  or  STA.  The  Turkish  has  den,  a  form  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Greek  06 v,  and  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  Turkish 
den  is  a  modification  of  the  locative  and  dative  particle  de — com- 
pare Qi  It  is  remarkable  that  da,  de,  or  du,  is  the  particle  answer- 
ing to  in,  in  the  Mandschu,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish. 

Abel-Remusat  has  remarked  that  the  termination  tschi,  after  a 
verb,  becomes  the  formative  of  the  agent  noun  in  each  of  the 
three  great  Tartar  languages.  Another  characteristic  feature  in 
all  the  High  Asiatic  languages,  including  the  Mandschu,  the 
Mongolian,  and  Tartar  dialects,  and  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese,  is,  that  the  nouns,  both  substantive  and 
adjective,  have  no  gender;  they  are  in  form  neither  masculine 
nor  feminine.  When,  in  speaking  of  living  creatures,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  sexes,  this  object  is  attained  by  appending  words 
meaning  male  or  female.  These  words  are,  in  Mandschu,  khakha 
and  khek'he  ;  in  Mongolian,  ere  and  cme ;  the  Mongolian  ere  has 
been  compared  with  the  old  Scythian  word  for  man,  oiop,  and 
with  the  Greek  appYi)/.  In  the  Turkish  cr  and  erkhck,  meaning 
male,  correspond  to  the  Mongolian  ere,  and  kas  or  kys  to  cme  or 
khekhe. 

2.  A  want  of  inflexion  in  the  forms  of  words  always  renders  it 
necessary  to  observe  strict  rules  as  to  their  collocation,  in  order 
that  their  mutual  dependencies  and  relations  may  not  be  mistaken. 
But  in  the  Turanian  languages  very  peculiar  laws  prevail  as  to 
the  precise  order  of  words  and  their  arrangement  in  sentences. 
Dr.  Schott  observes  that  every  word  which  influences  the  mean- 
ing of  another,  and  denotes  any  circumstance,  or  defines  any  mode 
in  its  relations,  must  always  be  prefixed  to  it.  Thus,  adjectives 
uniformly  precede  nouns,  adverbs  verbs,  the  possessive  pronoun 
the  thing  possessed,  and  clauses  dc])endent  on  a  relative  precede 
the  relative;  nouns  affected  by  a  preposition  always  precede  tlic 
preimsition  or  the  word  which  has  the  force  of  a  preposition.  It 
is  difficult  to  bring  this  last  fact  under  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
above  stated.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  j)re])()sItioris,  or 
rather  particles  used  instead  of  prej)osltions,  always  follow  nouns, 
is  one  (jf  the  most  striking  characters  of  the  Turanian  languages. 
In  all  other  instances,  prepositions  are  apjiendcd  or  suffixed  in  a 
manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  which  they  appear  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  terminations  of  casc§,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat 
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diflficult  to  point  out  a  distinction  between  these  modes  of  using 
servile  or  subsidiary  particles. 

In  the  Turkish  and  Finnish  dialects,  although  the  same  laws 
prevail  in  general,  yet  some  occasional  deviation  takes  place  from 
the  ri":id  law  of  collocation  established  in  the  Scvthian  lansruajjes. 
This  appears  chiefly  in  the  Osnianli  and  the  Magyar,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Persian  and  Arabic  on  the  one,  and 
of  tlie  European  languages  on  the  other.  In  general,  however, 
the  Turkish  dialects  have  in  this  particular  the  same  habitude 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  High  Asiatic  languages  : — 

"  Un  trait  commun  a  tous  les  dialects  Turcs,"  says  M.  xVbel-Remusat, 
*'  sans  excepter  le  Tare  oriental  {i.  e.  the  Ouigour),  c'est  I'inversion 
perpctuelle  si  contraire  a  nos  habitudes,  il  semblememe  qii'on  peut  dire, 
si  contraire  a  la  nature.  Ici,  comme  en  ^Mandscliouet  en  Mongol,  le  mot 
qui  regit  se  place  toujours  apres  celui  qui  est  regi,  et  le  verbe  principal, 
auquel  viennent  ressortir  dircctement  ou  indirectement  tous  Ics  mots 
d'une  phrase,  doit  toujours  etre  mis  a  la  fin.  Les  mots  composes,  les 
noras  en  rapport,  les  particules,  les  phrases  incidentals,  tout  est  soumis 
k  la  meme  regie ;  et  si  dans  les  textes  Ouigours  on  trouve  des  cas  oi^i 
elle  semble  negligee,  on  s'appcrij-oit  aisement  que  ces  exceptions  sont 
I'effet  immediat  et  palpable  d'une  influence  etrangere." 

3.  The  preceding  observations  relate  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, to  nouns,  and  the  method  of  collocation  which  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  makes  necessary.  The  following 
remarks  refer  principally  to  verbs  : — 

Circumstances  or  modes  in  action  which  other  languages  ex- 
press by  means  of  adverbs,  by  separate  pronouns,  or  by  auxiliary 
verbs  dependant  on  the  principal  verb,  are  expressed  in  the 
Scythian  languages  by  means  of  particles  or  particular  svllablcs 
brought  into  immediate  connexion  with  the  verbal  root,  and 
serving  to  denote  all  such  modifications  in  its  meaning. 

With  one  single  exception,  which  is  that  of  the  Osmanli 
Turkish,  a  mixed  dialect  disguised  by  a  peculiar  culture  under 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  literature,  all  the  lane^uaijes  of 
Eastern  Asia  display  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  formation  of 
verbs.  The  root  of  the  verb  is  alwavs  the  imperative.  W\  the 
addition  of  particles  to  the  imperative,  all  the  modifications  of 
which  these  verbs  are  suscei)til)le  are  induced.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  by  some  writers  to  characterise  all  these  languajjes  by 
a  term  derived  from  this  circumstance.  The  Osmanli,  as  I  have 
observed,  forms  an  exception  to  the  simplicity  or  povertv  of  the 
other  languages  comjirehended  in  the  same  class.  It  emjiloys  a 
verb  substantive  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
cognate  idioms.  It  forms  a  great  variety  of  compound  tenses  and 
moods,  and  has  complex  derivative  conjugations,  such  as  those 
called  transitive,  co-operative,  reciprocal,  and  inceptive  verbs.  Of 
all  these    no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the   Ouigour  (.»r 
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Eastern  Turkish,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  the  simplicity  of 
the  other  Turanian  languages.  It  employs  no  auxiliary  verb,  has 
no  compound  tenses.  By  means  of  post-fixed  particles  it  forms  a 
present  and  a  past  tense,  and  it  has  been  found  to  possess  no 
other  modification  of  the  verb  indicative  of  time.* 

4.  Most  of  these  languages  are  scantily  provided  with  con- 
junctions, but  rich  in  gerunds,  which  actually  contain  conjunc- 
tions, and  render  separate  and  distinct  particles  unnecessary; 
even  when  the  gerunds,  or  the  participles  which  supply  their 
place,  are  less  numerous,  they  are  still  frequently  used.  Thus, 
as  Dr.  Schott  observes,  are  formed  long-winded  and  singularly  in- 
volved periods,  especially  in  the  Turkish  language,  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  translate,  their  construction  being  preserved,  j 
From  this  want  of  conjunctions  and  tendency  to  form  involved 
periods,  the  infinitives  and  participles  assume  the  character  of 
verbal  nouns,  and  are  brought  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
boldness  into  connexion  with  pronominal  suffixes,  and  with  the 
terminations  of  cases  belonging  to  nouns,  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Hence  an  apparent  copiousness  in  verbal  inflexion  which 
is  in  fact  a  simplicity  and  poverty  of  structure.  Some  instances 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  short  citation  above  made  from 
Scherer,  in  which  the  same  construction  appears  in  all  the  lan- 
guages compared.  Verbal  nouns,  which  resemble  in  form  the 
Greek  ^sXrifxac,  become  in  construction  with  pronouns  real  verbs.;]; 
With  that  form  indeed  the  infinitive  mood  ending  in  me  or  ma  in 
Mandschu,  and  in  Tartar  or  Turkish  in  rnek  or  mak,  may  be 
compared.  In  this  want  of  analysis  in  construction,  which  is  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  the  High  Asiatic  languages,  the 
Turkish  fully  participates.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Osmanli, 
which  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  the  pure  Turkish 
or  Ouigour,  scarcely  derives  any  advantage  from  them,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  originally  impressed  upon  it, 
and  to  accustom  itself  to  the  liberty  which  it  has  acquired. 

"  L'usage  des  temps  simples  et  impersonnels,"  says  M.  Abel-Remusat, 
"  vieniient  souvent  y  obscurcir  les  idees,  que  les  temps  composers  ex- 
primeraient  avec  nettete  et  precision."  *'  Les  Oiiigours  ont  evite  les 
principaux  inconvenicns  de  ce  systeme,  en  suivant  iin  marche  simple  et 
natural,  qui  empCche  d'etre  elegant,  mais  permet  d'etre  clair.  Les  autres 
Turcs,  qui,  sans  renoncer  a  I'emploi  frequent  des  participes,  ont  voulu 
porter  dans  leurs  compositions  un  style  plus  orne,  et  construirc  leurs 
phrases  d'apres  un  plan  plus  complique,  n'ont  reussi  qu'a  rendre  la 
construction  embarrassee.  Chez  cux  une  longue  periode,  inq)arfaite- 
ment  soutenue  par  Ic  retour  frequent  du  gerond  ou  du  participe,  conduit 
souvent  le  lecteur  au  bout  d'une  page,  sans  lui  offrir  le  verbe  d'oii 

•  Abel-Reinusat.     Rechurches  sur  les  Laiigiies  Tartares. 
t  Ver^uch  iiber  die  Tatarischeu  Sprachen. 
X  "  Ritter  F.  Von  Xy lander."     Die  Sprache  der  Titanen. 
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depend  le  sens  de  la  phrase  entiere.  C'est  de  I'aveu  des  plus  habiles 
dans  ce  genre  de  litterature,  ce  qui  fait  que  la  lecture  des  ouvrages 
Turcs  est  toujours  difficile  et  fatigante." 

These  general  remarks  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
that  analogy  in  genius  and  structure  which  exists  between  the 
languages  of  the  Tartarian  nations.  I  shall  now  add  some  par- 
ticular grammatical  forms,  which  exemplify  their  connexion. 

There  is  no  class  of  words  in  which  the  oldest  forms  of  lan- 
guages are  so  well  preserved  as  in  pronouns,  as  any  one  is  aware 
who  has  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows : 


I. 

Thou. 

He. 

Mongolian 

Bi 

Tschi 

Tere 

Mandschu 

Bi 

Si 

Tere,  I 

Turkish 

Ben 

Sen 

01,  0 

Ouigour 

Man 

San 

01 

Finnish 

Ma 

Sa 

Esthonian 

Ma,  Minna 

Sa,  Sinna 

Ta,  temma 

Lapponic 

Mon 

Don 

Son 

Hungarian 

En 

Te 

Oe 

N.B.  The 

third  person  is 

in  reality  wanting  in  most  of  tl 

(as  in  Greek), 

,  and  the  place 

is  supplied  by  a 

demonstrative. 

Genitive. 

Of  me  or  mine. 

Of  thee  or  thiue. 

Of  him,  his. 

Mongolian 

mini 

tschini 

ta 

Mandschu 

mini 

sini 

terei 

Turkish 

beniim 

sening 

aning 

Ouigour 

maning 

sangge 

aning 

Dative. 

To  me. 

To  thee. 

To  him. 

Mongolian 

mendou 

tschimdou 

Mandschu 

mindc 

sinde 

Turkish 

bange 

sange 

ange 

Ouigour 

manggc 

saning 

angge 

Plural. 

We. 

Ye. 

lliey. 

Mongolian 

bida 

ta 

te-det 

Mandschu 

be 

souwe 

tc-sct 

Turkish 

biz 

8iz 

an-lar 

Ouigour 

bis-lar 

sis 

o-lar 

Finnish 

me 

te 

Esthonian 

mcic 

teie 

nect,  nununad 

Lapponic 

mi,  niige 

ti,  tiyc 

si 

Hungarian 

mi,  miyuk 

ti,  liyed 

oc-k 

Genitive  Plural. 

Of  us,  our. 

Of  you,  your. 

Of  them,  their. 

Mongolian 

minu 

tschi  nu 

Mandschu 

mini 

sini 

ini 

Turkish 

bizim 

sizing 

anUirong 

Ouigour 

ahu--din 
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Dative  Plural. 

To  us. 

To  you. 

To  them. 

Mongolian 

mendou 

tscliendou 

tedendou 

ISIandschu 

mindeu 

sinde 

terede 

Turkish 

bize 

size 

anlarc 

Ouigourian 

l)is-ke 

sis-ke 

alar-ke. 

It  must  here  he  observed  that  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
is  in  many  instances  defective  in  several  of  these  languages,  and 
made  up  of  demonstratives  and  of  other  substitutes.  Hence 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  forms  apparently  belonging  to  this 
personal  pronoun.  But  those  of  the  first  and  second  display  the 
most  striking  resemblances  in  all  the  above  languages ;  the  differ- 
ences may  be  considered  as  merely  dialectical ;  and  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  correspond  when  they  are  extant. 
Even  the  irregularities  of  one  language  correspond  with  those  of 
another. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  Mandschu  has  another 
form  answering  to  the  plural  of  the  1st  person,  viz.  mouse,  regu- 
larly formed  as  a  plural  by  addition  of  the  pluralising  particle 
from  moil.  Compare  the  Lithuanian  mes,  genitive  mum,  dat. 
mfis.  This  word  is  used  when  the  speaker  includes  the  person 
whom  he  addresses  together  with  himself  in  the  same  ive ;  a 
variety  in  the  number  and  conception  of  personal  pronouns,  which 
is  well  known  in  the  languages  of  the  Algonquin  and  other 
American  nations,  and  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  them. 

The  Mandschu,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish  languages  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  genius  of  those  idioms,  syllables  which, 
suffixed  to  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  form  a  sort  of  possessive 
or  attributive  participle  or  adjective,  and  answer  the  purpose  of 
relatives  governing  clauses.     This  requires  explanation. 

In  Mandschu,  aracha-ngge  m.eans  written-havimj ,  or  "^qui- 
scripsit;"  minde-buclie-ngge,to  me  given-having,  ''qui  milii  dedit." 
The  particle  ng(je  means  possession,  helomjimj  to;  as  nijalma-i- 
ngge,  i.e.  ''menschen-wo,"  "what  belongs  to  man,"'  and  it  thence 
becomes  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  T\\\s  ningcje,  or  nr/ge,  of 
the  Mandschu  is  likewise  found  in  Turkish,  in  the  particle  indi- 
cative of  the  possessive  case,  which  is  n'mg.  The  Mongolians 
have  a  particle,  ki,  cji,  and  Jcei,  which  they  use  just  as  the  Mand- 
schures  use  iig(je  for  a  sort  of  relative  suffix.  The  Turkish  alone 
has  a  separate  relative  pronoun,  Jchn  and  kl,  which  is  even  f(mnd 
in  the  Ouigour,  or  pure  I'^astern  Turkish  dialect,  and  this  jnay 
be  prefixed  and  used  as  is  the  relative  pron(;un  in  the  European 
lan<ruages.  The  use  of  this  is,  as  M.  Abel-llemusat  observes, 
foreign  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  these  languages,  and  the 
Ouigour  has  the  means  of  substituting  for  it  a  suflix  particle  like 
the  other  idioms  of  Northern  Asia. 
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From  the  Mandschu  mn(j<jf>,  or  ngcje,  compounded  with  the 
possessive  pronoun,  or  rather  with  the  possessive  case  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  and  from  correspondinj^^  words  in  Mongol  and 
Turkish,  arises  a  sort  of  abstract  relative  which  is  very  remark- 
able from  its  almost  exact  identity  wilh  the  German  meinuje. 
Thus,  mini,  sini,  ^Szc,  make  in  Mandschu,  miniiKjije,  sinimjije, 
ininyye  (literallv  mi-ni-ngge,  viz.  "mine  what  is  '  or  *' mine 
being, "  in  German, ''  das  meinige,"  "  das  delnige,"  "  das  seinige/' 
In  Mongolian  the  corresponding  form  is  miniige,  tschiniige, 
ekoniige  ;  in  Turkish,  minningki,  seninirki,  aningki. 

The  verb-substantive  is  another  part  of  speech  which  retains 
very  old  forms  in  many  languages.  The  Mandschu  has  two 
verbs  used  in  the  sense  of  fu  be ;  these  are  hi,  meaning  properly 
to  hold,  or  abide,  as  in  the  infinitive  hime,  pres.  indie,  bimbe ; 
this  resembles  and  may  be  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit,  bhu ;  Welsh, 
bu  ;  be,  l)in,  buwain,  (puco,  fuo,  of  European  languages.  Another 
verb,  more  strictly  a  verb  substantive,  in  Mandschu,  is  ome  (cpc£v). 
The  Mongolian  has  bii-kii  (i^uvat),  and  present  bui  (ich  bin)  and 
acho  (esse),  amui  (I  am).  The  Turkish  has  only  ol-maq  (pro- 
perly, fieri)  :  with  this  we  must  compare  the  Fmnish  infinitive 
olla,  Esthon,  ollema,  in  the  pres.  tense,  l.olek,  '2.  olet,  3.  on ;  pi. 
1.  olemme,  C.  olette,  3.  owat ;  and  the  Lapponic  corresponding 
form,  1.  lem,  2.  lek,  3.  la;   pi.  1.  lep,  2.  lepped.  3.  lak. 

The  preceding  instances  answer  the  double  purpose  of  showing 
resemblances  in  vocabulary,  and  also  in  grammatical  forms  between 
the  different  Scythian  languages.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  of 
the  original  affinity  of  the  pronouns  in  all  these  idioms,  or  of  those 
of  the  verb-substantive.  What  is  more  surprising  is  the  resem- 
blance which  displavs  itself,  without  being  sought,  between  these 
Scvthian  forms  and  those  of  the  Indo-lunoj)ean  languages.  Tlie 
consideration  of  this  last  sul))ect  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
undertaking,  and  I  shall  nuMcly  remark,  with  respect  to  it,  tliat 
the  resemblances  in  particular  grammatical  elements,  as  in  the 
pronouns  especially,  and  also  those  which  may  ])e  pointed  out  in 
radical  words — of  these  a  short  sjunimen  h;is  already  been  given 
from  Scherer,  which  has  been  greatly  extended  by  Klaj)roth — 
between  even  the  most  western  luiropean  languages  and  the 
Mongohan  and  Mandschu,  spoken  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia, 
are  certainly  too  strong  and  decided  to  ])e  attributed  to  mere 
accidental  coincidence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  tliese  j)h(Mi()mena  by  referring  them  to  occasional 
intercourse,  a  tiling  wliich  cannot  l)e  imagined  Ix'tween  nations  so 
widely  remote  from  each  other.  If  we  attempt  to  resort  to  the 
only  exi)lanation  that  remains,  namely,  the  hypothesis  of  a  ommon 
origin,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  beyond  the  period  open  to 
historical  or  even  ethnographical  research. 
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Wc  come  now  to  the  inquiry  whether,  and  to  what  extent^ 
there  is  a  connexion  in  regard  to  the  vocabulary  and  the  stock  of 
primitive  words  between  the  Turanian  languages.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  if  no  such  affinity  is  found,  we  shall  consider  them 
to  be  one  class  of  languages,  a  class  strongly  marked,  and  the 
members  of  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  by  such  ana- 
logies as  constitute  a  class,  but  we  shall  not  venture  to  declare 
that  a  family  relation  exists  between  them,  unless  it  be  allowed 
that  resemblance  in  grammatical  construction,  where  it  amounts 
to  a  certain  degree,  constitutes  by  itself  this  relation.  Many  have 
thought  so,  and  they  have  reckoned  the  polysynthetic  idioms  of 
America,  and  the  monosyllabic  idioms  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo- 
Chinese  as  languages  respectively  of  one  kindred  stock.  On  this 
ground,  the  languages  of  the  Turanian  nations  would  be  considered 
as  one  family  of  languages,  even  if  no  roots  should  be  found 
common  to  them. 

Father  Gerbillon,  who  travelled  in  Chinese  Tartary,  in  the 
suite  of  an  expedition  commanded  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
whose  '' Elementa  Lingua3  Tartaricae''  was  the  first  work  that 
appeared  in  Europe  on  the  Mandschu  language,  was  of  opinion 
that  only  seven  or  eight  words  in  that  idiom  were  similar  to  the 
Mongolian.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  there  is  an 
almost  equal  diversity  between  the  latter  and  the  Turkish,  not- 
withstanding the  tradition  collected  by  Abulghazi  Khan  of  the 
common  original  of  the  two  races  of  people  speaking  these  idioms. 
M.  Abel-Remusat  says  that  Gerbillon  was  greatly  mistaken; 
both  he  and  Klaproth  affirm  that  a  large  number  of  similar 
words  exist  in  these  languages,  though  they  do  not  thence  infer  a 
common  origin.  M.  Abel-Remusat  makes  a  distinction  in  reference 
to  this  point,  which  supports  a  very  strong  argument,  and  cannot 
easily  be  set  aside  if  the  fact  is  exactly  as  he  considered  it  to  be. 
He  divides  words  into  different  classes ;  one  class  he  terms  words 
of  the  first  necessity  and  simplicity,  and  thinks  common  to  all 
nations,  springing  from  the  same  stock ;  another  set  are  words  of 
a  merely  secondary  kind,  such  as  simple  nations  adopt  from  their 
neighbours  ;  a  third  class  denote  ideas  which  indicate  refinement. 
The  first  class  contains  such  expressions  as  those  of  kindred, 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  6cc.,  and  words  denoting  parts  of 
the  body,  hand,  head,  <Scc.,  striking  external  objects,  sun,  moon, 
star,  tree,  river,  and  numbers  up  to  ten.  Secondary  words  are 
terms  for  domestic  animals,  metals,  fruits,  esculent  plants,  in- 
struments of  agriculture,  of  war,  and  other  arts.  The  third  class 
contains  names  for  offices,  di<riiities,  «Scc.  M.  Abel-Remusat 
says,  that  r)f  words  belonging  to  the  second  class  a  great  propor- 
tion are  commcm  to  the  Mong»)lian  and  Mandschu  particularly, 
but  that  the  terms  included  in  the  first  class  are  distinct  in  each 
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of  these  idioms.  He  therefore  considers  the  Turanian  nations  as 
separate  and  different  races. 

A  late  writer,  who  has  investigated  this  sul)ject  with  great 
accuracy,  has  called  in  question  inferences  drawn  by  Ahel- 
Remusat,  as  well  as  the  data  from  which  they  are  deduced.  His 
work,  to  which  he  has  given  the  modest  title  of  "  Versuch  iiber 
die  Tatarischen  Sprachen,"  indicates  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
genius  of  the  Scythian  languages  than  any  former  writer  has  dis- 
played. Dr.  Schott  begins  by  observing,  that  even  in  idioms 
between  which  a  near  affinity  has  been  completely  established 
and  is  universally  allowed,  a  multitude  of  words  radically  distinct 
from  each  other  may  be  found  to  express  the  most  universal  ideas 
and  objects  of  the  first  necessity.  What  resemblance  is  there,  for 
example,  between  our  German  word  sohn,  a  son,  and  the  Greek 
vios,  or  between  sohn  and  tochter,  and  filius  and  filia  ^.  Who 
would  connect  bruder,  or  brother,  with  a^eX^oj-;  sister  with  aJeX(p7); 
frau  with  woman,  femina,  or  yv\n  ;  man  with  vir ;  gattin  or  ge- 
mahlin,  wife,  with  uxor  and  aXoyos  I  How  is  himmel,  heaven,  re- 
lated to  coelum,  ovqx\os,  and  the  Russian  niebo?  How  earth, 
terra,  yrt,  and  the  Persian  zemin.^  How  moon,  luna,  and  the 
Sanskrit  tschandra  ?  our  sun  and  the  Persian  churshid,  mihr,  and 
afitab  ?  kopf,  head,  and  the  Persian  szer  ?  hand,  manus,  x^ip,  and 
deszt  ?  mund,  os,  dehan,  aro/xa,  and  the  Russian  rott  ?  baum, 
tree,  arbor,  ^ev^/;ov  ?  vogel,  bird,  avis,  opis^,  and  the  Russian  ptitza? 
stone,  saxum,  Trsrpx,  and  Russian  kamen.''  All  these,  and  very 
many  other  words,  in  languages  known  to  belong  to  one  family, 
express  ideas  of  the  most  simple  class,  and  are  yet  totally  diverse. 
Similar  instances  are  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  whose  relation  to  each  other  is  in  other  respects  scarcely 
more  distant  than  that  of  dialects  of  one  sjieech.  The  moon  is  in 
Hebrew  yareach,  in  Arabic  qamar ;  a  hill,  Hebrew,  hor.  Arabic, 
jeljcl ;  a  tree,  Hebrew,  etz,  Arabic,  shedsher ;  a  stone,  Hebrew, 
ebhen,  Arabic,  hajar.  Even  in  the  very  same  language,  words 
are  often  found  expressive  of  necessary  objects,  which,  though 
exactly  synonymous,  are  totally  diflerent  in  several  provincial 
dialects. 

These  instances  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  considerable 
number  of  diffi^rent  words,  even  though  expressive  of  ideas  of  the 
first  necessity,  do  not  disprove  a  family  relation  between  lan- 
guages. In  the  Scytliian  languages  as  in  the  Indo-European  the 
same  roots  are  often  (Hscovered.  with  some  deviation  in  their 
meaning.  It  must  also  b("  observed  that  words  themselves  under- 
go in  the  Scythian  dialects  modification  from  the  interchanges  of 
particular  consonants  and  vowels.  In  this  way  many  words  de- 
rived certainly  from  the  same  origin  are  so  disguised  that,  without 
attention  to  the  laws  which  govern  this  interchange,  and  which 
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Dr.  Scliott  lias  been  the  first  to  explore  with  respect  to  the  Scy- 
thian languan^es,  their  real  affinity  could  hardly  be  recoo^nised. 

The  following:  is  a  short  selection  of  examples  in  which  words  of 
the  same  origin  are  found  in  several  of  these  languages,  expressive 
of  ideas  nearly  related  to  each  other. 

In  Turkish  (jol  or  god  means  a  lake :  in  Mongolian  (jhool,  a 
river :  golo  in  Mandschu  is  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  sea  is  in 
Turkish  dencjiz  or  dmiz  :  in  the  Magyar  or  Hungarian,  tcnger : 
r  and  z  are  shown  to  be  frequently  interchanged.  In  Mon- 
golian tengglsz,  and  in  Mandschu  tenggir,  means  a  great 
lake.  In  ISIandschu  alln  (Mong.  aghola,  oola),  a  mountain  :  in 
Hungarian  alom,  a  hill.  In  Turkish  qaya,  a  rock:  Hung.,  koe, 
kov  ;  and  in  the  Finnish  languages  kit,  ku,  a  stone.  The  Mon- 
golian tsilagh-on,  a  stone,  resembles  the  Hungarian  szikla,  in  the 
word  ko- szikla,  rocks,  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two 
synonyms. 

For  ice  the  Finns  have  the  word  yeg,  yegna :  the  Hungarians, 
yeg.  To  this  word  the  root  of  the  Mongolian  word  yik-ekun, 
cold,  frost,  corresponds,  while  the  Mandschu  juche  again  means 
ice.  With  juche  the  Turkish  szuq,  or  saghoiiq,  cold,  is  closely 
connected. 

The  Mongolian  aldar,  and  the  Mandschu  elder ^  mean 
shine,  splendour  :  in  Turkish  we  have  ilder-im,  or  yilder-im,  light- 
ning, and  yeldiz  (for  yeldir),  star.  The  sun  is  in  Mongolian 
nar-an:  summer,  the  sunny  season,  is  in  Hungarian  nyc'ir  :  in 
Turkish  yaz,  written  for  yar,  by  the  interchange  of  consonants. 
In  German  and  English  the  names  for  sun  and  summer  seem  to 
be  in  like  manner  related. 

The  Turkish  for  heaven,  gok,  gokler,  pi.,  does  not  occur  in 
that  sense  in  the  other  Scythian  languages  ;  but  in  the  meaning  of 
blue,  which  it  has  not  lost  in  Turkish,  we  recognise  it  in  the  Hun- 
garian kek,  the  Mongolian  koke,  and  the  Mandschu  kukn. 

Boi  in  Turkish,  form,  stature,  is  related  to  beye  in  Mongolian 
and  Mandschu,  moaning  bodies.  The  Mandschu  vdju,  head, 
seems  isolated ;  but  in  Turkish  iisz,  or  i/z,  means  the  upper  part 
of  anything,  as  in  uz-re,  upon,  above.  The  root  of  the  Turkish 
guf-aq,  ear,  is  found  in  the  Finnish  caul-en,  I  hear:  Hungar. 
halla-ni.  to  hear.  Tlie  Turkish  goz,  eye,  is  connected  with  the 
Mongolian  itze  (uze-ku),  to  see,  from  which  the  Mongolian  forms 
the  word  iizcl,  sight,  and  the  Turkish  guzel,  beautiful,  specfabilis. 

These  instances  have  Ijeen  adduced  by  Dr.  Schott  as  indicative 
of  the  fact,  that,  when  the  same  roots  are  not  detected  in  different 
Scythian  languages  in  corresponding  terms  for  the  same  objects  or 
ideas,  they  are  often  to  be  found  in  use  in  a  somewhat  modified 
sense,  in  several  of  these  idioms.  There  is  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  bearing  precisely  the  same  meaning,  both  radical  and 
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derivative,  which  arc  either  identical  or  very  similar  in  the  Turk- 
ish, Mono:()lian,  and  ^[andschu  languages.  In  some  instances 
these  words  have  been  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  when  this  is  the  fact,  and  when  they  area 
part  of  the  original  stock  of  vocables  belonging  to  each  language; 
but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  by  noticing  the  form  of  such 
words,  and  whether  their  formative  terminations  belong  to  one 
idiom  or  to  another;  whether  such  words  are  inone(halcct  isolated 
and  in  another  derivable  from  known  roots,  and  associated  with 
cognate  words.  When  words  nearly  similar  or  identical  exist  in 
several  languages,  connected  with  ideas  of  the  first  necessity,  we 
ought  not,  without  proof,  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  by 
one  people  from  another.  Several  examples  illustrative  of  these 
remarks  are  cited  In  the  work  to  which  I  refer.  They  afford 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  already  suggested. 

The  preceding  examples  of  analogy  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Schott ;  they  are  few  in  number,  but  on  comparing  carefully 
the  vocabularies  of  the  Northern  Asiatic  languages  given  by 
Klaproth  and  others,  I  have  found  a  correspondence  equally  de- 
cided, comprising  a  large  proportion  of  words  belonging  to  that 
class  which  Abel-Remusat  designates  as  terms  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity. The  collection  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  these  pages  : 
I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  it  on  some  future  occasion.  1  must 
now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  interchanges  of  consonants  and 
vowels,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schott  in  comparing  the  vocabularies 
of  the  High  Asiatic  languages,  a  subject  which  has  been  first 
elucidated  by  that  writer.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading 
facts  which  he  has  observed  : — 

The  final  n  in  Mandschu  nouns  is  frequently  elided,  and 
this  is  the  only  change  produced  in  roots  by  grammatical  con- 
struction :  this  consonant  is  in  fact  only  a  formal  termination. 
Mitrin,  horse,  makes  mor'i-sa  In  \\\v.  plural.  The  iMongoles  rdso 
omit  n  ;  as  for  KJidii-t,  plural  of  Khun,  king.  Kclui-f.  Ijoth 
these  languages  often  drop  the  7i,  ad  hl)Itum,  even  without  con- 
struction. Turkish  nouns  never  drop  7^,  grammatically  or  in 
construction,  but  often  want  /?  or  m//,  in  instances  where  the  other 
languages  have  it  as  the  usual  ending.  This  syllable  must  then^- 
fore  he.  cut  off  when  we  e()mi)are  Turkish  with  jSIongolian  or 
Mantschu  words.      I'^xamples  : — 

Mongolian,  kiitz-un  Turkish,  giltsch  (strength). 

„  nicsz-iin  „  muz,  buz  (ice). 

„  toghoz-un  „  toz  (ilust). 

The  Turkish  avoids  n  at  the  beginning  of  words  by  omitting  it 
or  changing  it  into  j  or  d,*  as — 

*  d  and  n  arc  intcrchaiij^eablc  iu  the  Celtic,  d  aixdj  in  many  lanj^uagos. 
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Mongolian,  neng  Turkish,  eng,  (very). 

„  nasz-un  „  jasz  or  jasch  (age,  period). 

Mandschu,  nasz'ch-un  (fortunate  time). 

Mongolian,  nogur  Turkish,  ogur  (amicus,  consuetus). 

Mandschu,   nadan  „  jadi,  jedi  (seven). 

In  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar,  711/  takes  the  place  of  d. 

HmigSian?  nyil-n^''}  *^  ^P""'  Turkish,  del-mek  (to  hore  a  hole).  1 

„  nyelv  „  dil,  (tongue). 

5,  nyel-ni  „  dile-mek  (to  swallow). 

„  negy  (four)  Mandschu,  dechi  (forty). 

„  nyar  Turkish,  jaz  for  jar,  (summer). 

Compare  Mongolian,  nar-an  (sun).  » 

nyol-ni  „  jal-maq  (to  lick). 

The  Turkish  affects  the  medial  or  soft  mutes  and  avoids  as- 
pirates and  even  tenues  at  the  beginning  of  words.  Thus  it  changes 
all  labials,  including  /  and  v,  into  b  ;  it  drops  /  entirely  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  Mandschu,  like  the  Chinese,  avoids  r  by  changing  it  for  I. 
The  Turkish  often  changes  it  into  a  soft  and  scarcely  audible  z. 
Examples  of  the  above  changes : — 


Mandschu 

falga 

Turkish 

,  barq  (a  race). 

Mongolian 

ghar 

Mandschu,  gala ;  Turkish,  gol  (hand) 

Hungarian 

tenger 

Turkish 

,  dengiz  (sea). 

j> 

nyar 

>» 

jaz  (summer). 

J) 

okur 

j> 

okuz  (ox). 

>> 

terd 

jj 

tiz  (knee). 

Mongolian 

morii 

»j 

omuz  (shoulder). 

Mandschu,  ara : 

:  Hungarian,  ir 

j> 

jaz  (to  write). 

Words  are  in  like  manner  disguised  by  the  interchanges  of 
j^utturals  and  sibilants,  and  by  the  occasional  omission  of  the 
former,  phenomena  which  are  observable  in  the  dialects  of  most 
other  languages. 

The  Turks  and  Mongolcs  change  the  hard  k  for  a  guttural  gh, 
and  the  softer  k  for  g  and  j.  The  Turkish  final  ^  or  ^  is  often  a 
mere  formative  ending  and  is  liable  to  be  dropped :  qamuq, 
Turkish,  all,  is  in  Osmanli  qamu,  in  Mongolian  chamu.  The 
maq  or  mck  of  the  infinitive  in  Turkish  corresponds  with  me  in 
Mandschu.  Gh  is  dropped  from  the  middle  of  words  between 
two  vowels,  as  szlghir,  a  bullock,  in  Osmanli  Turkish,  becomes 
szir  in  Eastern  Turkish,  schir  in  Mongolian.  So  also  laghosz-un 
(dropping  also  un  as  above)  toz,  Turkish;  chayhorai,  Mongo- 
lian, i.   c.   chorai,  in  Turkish  qoru,  dry;  chahur,   Mongolian,  a 

*  Au  in  MongoliaD,  m  ia  Magyar,  and  meq  in  Turkish,  are  only  the  signs  of  the 
infinitive. 
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nose,  dropping  the  initial  guttural  and  changing  the  mute  into 
its  aspirate  and  adding  a  vowel,  which  the  Mandschu  requires 
uniformly  at  the  end  of  words,  becomes  very  near  the  Mandschu 
oforo,  in  Turkish  hur-un.  The  common  root  is  var  or  vor ; 
olcho-me  Mandschu,  is  qorq-maq,  Turkish. 

Omissions  of  the  initial  guttural  and  changes  of  z  and  j  pro- 
duce such  differences  as  the  following : — goz,  eye,  Turkish ;  iize- 
k'u  (i.  e.  iize),  Mongolian,  to  see ;  iiz-el,  sight,  Mongolian ;  giizel, 
Turkish,  spectabdis;  jasz-a,  Mandschu,  an  eye. 


Mongolian,  zai 
„  zacha 

zali 


space,  room      Turkish,  jai-maq  (to  extend), 
border  „       jaqa. 

Haling   (flame)  jalan 
•     \     (deceit). 

jiik  (a  burden). 
,       jemisch. 
,       jol  (a  way). 


Qdschu,  dsche-me 

to  eat 

„             dschulergi 

before 

„             dschaman 

quarrel 

„            tschala-me 

to  err 

„             botscho 

colour 

igarian,  szel 

wind 

adschu,  dschuche 

ice 

flame,  cunning 

„  zeku-ku         to  draw 

„  dschimesz     barley 

„  zol-gha-cho   to  meet 

Examples  of  the  same  interchange  in  other  Turanian  lan- 
guages : — 

Turkish,  je-raek. 

„       jileru  or  ilerii  (ilergu). 

„       jaman  (bad). 

„        jalan  (false). 

„        boja. 

,1       jel. 

„        szouq  (cold). 
Finnish,  jeg  (ice). 

By  a  similar  comparison  the  author  has  shown  that  althouirh 
the  numerals  differ  considerably  in  all  these  languages,  a  suflicicnt 
analogy  is  discoverable  between  them  to  indicate  an  ancient 
though  now  obscure  relation. 

On  comparing  the  phenomena  traced  in  the  preceding  pages, 
it  appears  umjuestionably  to  result  that  an  extensive  analogy  of 
structure  prevails  through  the  four  principal  groups  of  languages 
compared — I  mean  the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Turkish,  tlie 
Mongolian, the  Tungusian,and  the  Fmnish.  or  Finno-l^ralian  fami- 
lies of  languages,  but  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  three  former. 
They  are  all  formed  according  to  the  same  general  laws.  In  the 
simplicity  of  their  structure,  and  the  want  of  real  inflections,  of 
which  the  place  is  supplied  by  juxta- position  of  particles,  they 
approach  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of  the  monosvllabic 
idioms  spoken  by  nations  who  iidiabit  a  contiguous  region  of  the 
earth.  'Jliey  form  a  distinct  class  of  languages,  both  from  the 
Semitic,  which  inllecls  its  dissyllabic  roots  and  abounds  in  i>repo- 
sitions  and  conjunctions,  and  from  the  lndo-Kuroj)ean  idioms, 
which  make  so  extensive  a  use  both  of  inflection  and  composition, 

Q2 
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which  affect  changes  at  the  beginnings  of  words,  and  have  their 
endings  for  the  most  part  without  addition.  Tiie  languages  of 
all  these  classes  of  nations  last  mentioned  display  the  influence 
of  that  active  fancy  which  peopled  the  universe  with  sentient  souls, 
and  ascribed  life  to  all  the  objects  of  nature.  Groves  and  foun- 
tains, rivers  and  trees,  even  stocks  and  stones,  are  in  all  their 
idioms  either  male  or  female.  But  the  rude  inhabitant  of  cold 
and  arid  steppes,  rendered  dull  and  phlegmatic  by  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  nature  and  the  changeless  manner  of  his  existence,  gave 
no  play  to  his  imagination ;  he  affixed  different  terms  to  his  bulls, 
cows,  his  horses,  and  mares,  and  to  creatures  of  which  he  made 
different  uses,  but  all  other  objects  were  to  him  of  one  sex;  he 
never  compared  inanimate  with  living  things.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  explain  the  common  construction  of  the  Turanian 
nations  by  reference  to  physical  or  moral  circumstances ;  they 
display  one  type  and  method  of  formation ;  all  question  on  this 
point  seems  to  be  silenced  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  particular 
grammatical  forms  as  we  have  traced  through  all  of  them,  by 
their  having  the  same  pronouns,  verbs  substantive,  and  re- 
sembling particles.  If  we  go  still  further  back  and  examine  the 
very  structure  of  words,  we  find  the  inference  confirmed ;  the  law 
of  harmonic  vowels,  found  as  far  as  I  know  in  no  other  languages, 
shows  that  the  inventors  of  words  themselves  had  their  attention 
directed  to  one  principle,  or  were  governed  by  a  similar  habit. 
Even  the  idiom  or  style  in  the  composition  of  sentences  sometimes 
displays  similar  analogies,  and  this  was  the  fact  which  struck 
the  attention  of  Scherer,  and  perhaps  first  suggested  a  further 
examination.  Lastly,  in  the  vocabulary  itself,  or  the  material  of 
the  several  languages,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  analogy ; 
perhaps  this  would  be  thought  of  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  lead 
us  further  than  it  led  Klaproth  and  Abel-Remusat,  viz.  to  the 
opinion  that  frequent  and  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Mon- 
golian, Tungusian,  and  Tartar  tribes  occasioned  the  adoption  by 
each  of  common  terms  from  the  vocabulary  of  others.  But  such 
intercourse  could  only  have  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  the  mixture  of  Normans  and  Saxons  has  effected  in  our 
own  dialect ;  the  adopted  words  would  be  distinguishable  as  en- 
tirely foreign ;  they  would  not  be  found  naturalized  by  such 
interchanges  of  the  particular  elements  of  articulation  as  we  have 
traced. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  consti- 
tute the  languages  of  Northern  Asia  as  not  only  a  particular  class 
of  human  dialects,  but  as  belonging  to  one  great  family  of  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  different  members,  though  more  remote  irom 
each  other  than  the  idioms  of  the  Indo-European  class,  yet  bear 
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and  they  are  curiously  contrasted  with  the  African  languafjcs, 
traits  that  cannot  be  mistaken  of  a  very  ancient  affinity.  That 
the  different  nations  who  spe.ak  these  languages,  though  they  have 
been  separated  and  scattered  over  interminable  wildernesses  from 
immemorial  times,  were  yet  allied  in  origin,  or  sprang  from  one 
primitive  stock,  is  a  further  inference  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid. 
If  we  join  the  evidence  thus  deducible  from  a  comparison  of 
languages  to  the  conclusion  which  historical  testimony  establishes 
respecting  the  original  position  of  the  Turkish  race,  and  their 
early  connection  with  nations  of  the  remote  East,  we  must  give 
up  entirely  the  notion  that  they  were  a  Caucasian  tribe,  or  nearly 
related  in  the  first  ages  to  the  races  of  men  who  peopled  Europe 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  observed,  that  while 
some  Turkish  nations,  as  the  Russian  Tartars  and  the  Osmanli, 
have  nearly  the  features  of  Europeans,  other  Turkish  races  display 
the  type  termed  Mongolian.  The  latter  are  all  the  great  nomadic 
races  of  Turkish  extraction,  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia.  The 
fact  that  the  dialects  of  most  of  these  nomadic  nations  are  pure 
Turkish,  without  any  considerable  mixture  of  Mongolian  words, 
strongly  opposes  the  often-maintained  opinion  that  their  resem- 
blance in  features  to  the  Mongoles  has  arisen  from  the  blending 
of  races,  a  supposition  which  the  small  numbers  of  the  Mongoles 
at  all  times,  in  comparison  of  the  great  Turkish  races,  renders 
extremely  improbable.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  to  what  other  causes  may  be  assigned 
such  diversity  in  tribes  descended  from  one  race.  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  not  without  parallel  instances  in  the  history  of 
the  Asiatic  and  European  nations.  The  Finns  and  Lappes.  for 
example,  are  allowed  to  be  nations  of  one  stock  ;  yet  they  difl'er 
phvsitally.  The  skull  of  the  Laj)p  has  the  broad-fated  Turanian 
form,  while  that  of  the  Finn  is  entirely  European,  or  of  the  type 
termed  Caucasian. 
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IX. — Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Constantinople y  by  Heraclea,  to 
Angora,  in  the  Autumn  of  1838.  By  William  Ainsworth, 
Esq.,  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  Kurdistan. 

Angora,  24th  December,  1838. 
In  consequence  of  plague  on  board  the  steamer  plying  between 
Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  and  of  the  temporary  interruption 
in  the  navigation  of  that  p.art  of  the  Black  Sea,  our  party  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  land  route  through  Ana- 
tolia, yet  we  still  determined  to  fulfil  as  far  as  possible  the  in- 
structions of  the  Geographical  Society,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who  have  so  libe- 
rally supplied  us  with  the  means  of  travelling,  to  obtain  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  the  Halys,  and  more  particularly 
to  explore  the  almost  unknown  districts  between  Eregli  and  An- 
gora. With  these  intentions,  and  in  order  to  follow  a  less-beaten 
track,  we  endeavoured  to  procure  horses  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  promontory  of 
Kirpeh,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius,  but  the  forests  and  the 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore  were  declared  by  our  guides  to  be  impass- 
able, and  it  was  not  till  after  we  had  arrived  at  Duzchah  that  we 
were  enabled  to  cross  the  mountains  named  Yaili  Tagh,  and  reach 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  of  Uskiib. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Rasam,  and  myself, 
left  Scutari  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  18th,  1838, 
and  on  the  same  evening  reached  Kartal,  a  village  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  passing  on  the  road  Mount  Aidos  and 
the  hills  of  Yakajik,  composed  of  sandstone  and  superimposed 
limestone,  and  associated  at  Scutari  with  rocks  of  the  felspatho- 
pyroxenic  series.  Kartal  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  supply 
the  market  of  the  capital  with  bamiyahs  (hibiscus  esculentus), 
tomatos  (solanum  lycopersicum),  capsicums,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables,  besides  grapes  and  peaches. 

Sept.  19. — From  Kartal  to  Pendik  (Pantichium),  a  fishing  vil- 
lage, chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  in  part  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  still  more  ancient 
edifice.  Geibuzeh  (Geybdzeh),  the  ancient  Dacibysa  (?),  is  now 
a  large  village,  with  a  handsome  mosque,  surrounded  by  cypress 
groves.  It  is  built  upon  a  hill,  composed  to  the  west  of  trap 
rocks,  to  the  east  of  cretaceous  limestones.  At  the  khan  or  rest- 
ing-place, a  sarcophagus  in  white  marble  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
water,  and  numerous  other  fragmentary  remains  denote  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  site.  The  cretaceous  rocks  constitute  a  hilly 
country,  from  hence  to  Tavshanjik,  a  pretty  village  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  groves  of  cherry-trees  or  vineyards,  which  extend 
along  the  shores  to  Harakah,  a  khan  and  ferry  to   the  opposite 
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side  of  the  gulf  of  Astacus.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  upon  an  ad- 
jacent hill,  and  solid  walls  near  the  sea-side,  attest  an  ancient 
site.  The  ferry  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus  existed  in  former  times 
between  Libyssa  and  Prcmectus.  Libyssa,  in  Rennell  identified 
with  Cshebissa  (i.  e.,  Jebisah,  a  name  not  now  known  by  the 
natives)*,  is  in  Colonel  Leake's  map  identified  with  Maldysem. 
At  present  there  are  two  Wllages  on  the  N.  side  of  the  gulf,  from 
whence  the  passajxe  across  is  made  ;  the  one  Tavshanjik,  the  other 
Harakah,  which  latter  appears  from  this  circumstance,  and  from 
its  ruins,  to  be  the  ancient  Libyssa. 

Sept.  20. — The  hilly  country  from  Harakah,  as  far  as  to 
Izmid,  J  is  composed  of  sandstones  and  limestones.  On  this  road 
a  mound  of  crumbled  ruins,  an  ancient  cornice,  and  two  columns, 
converted  into  a  gateway,  are  all  that  remains  of  Brunga  of  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  The  road  from  Scutari  (L^skudiir)  to 
Izmid,  where  we  arrived  this  evening,  is  now  measured  off  as  far 
as  Itinerary  distances  are  concerned  ;  and  painted  posts  are  put  up 
at  every  J  of  an  hour  of  a  horse's  walking  pace,  or  about  3  miles 
to  an  hour.  The  distance  from  Kartiil  to  Ge'ibuzeh  is  20  posts  or 
5  hours;  from  Geibuzeh  to  Harakah,  18  posts  or  4.^  hours,  and 
from  Harakah  to  Izmid,  20  posts  or  5  hours,  making  a  total  of 
18^  hours  or  55 J  British  miles,  by  the  circuitous  road,  which  is 
about  the  mean  of  the  three  ancient  sets  of  Itinerary  or  G2  Roman 
miles,  and  not  far  from  Kennel I's  deduction  from  the  reports  of 
seven  different  travellers  compared  with  one  another,  which  gave 
as  a  result  57  ordinary  miles. 

Sept.  21. — Nicomcdia,  so  long  a  capital  city,  has  been  truly 
said  to  occupy  a  most  iinjierial  situation,  l)oth  Avilh  respect  to  the 
scenery  about  it  and  its  political  and  comnu'rcial  advantages. 
Pliny  the  younger  was  prefect  at  \icomedia,  and  the  city  of  the 
kings  of  Bithynia  was  the  residence  of  Diocletian  and  the  his- 
torian. Its  modern  condition  has  been  too  often  tlescribedto  need 
any  details  here,  but  some  travellers  have  almost  denied  the 
existence  of  any  remains  of  ancient  times,  yet  there  is  still  a  cas- 
tellated building,  and  the  tombstone  carvers'  yards  are  filled  with 
fragments  of  antiquity.  Lat.  by  two  mer.  alts,  of  the  sun  40'^  47' 
40"  N. ;  long,  by  chronometers,  by  three  sets  of  altitudes,  29° 
53'  30"  E.  ' 

Sept.  22. — The  country  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Izmid,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  lilack  Sea,  is  hilly  and  covered  with  wood,  form- 
ing part  of  the  lorests  designated  l)y  the  'I'urks  as  tlie  Agh;ij 
Denlzi,  J  or  Ocean  of  trees.      It  is  said  to  be  crossed  in  that  di- 

*  Jeblseh  is  probably  the  Arabic  name  of  Geybuzeh  (pronounced  OeVbiz6h),  and 
answers  to  the  ancient  Dacibyza. — F.  S, 

f  Izmid  is  a  collo(iuial  contraction  for  Iznikmid  (from  El;  N/j»#/4i(3ii«»). — F.  S. 
X  Jihaa  numd,  p.  tiGG. — F.  S. 
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rcction  by  no  great  road,  which  information  must  be  received  with 
threat  caution,  but  the  surujfs  (muleteers)  would  not  proceed  in 
that  line.  The  mountains  of  the  sky  (Gok  Ta<i:h),  composed 
of  limestone  reposing;  on,  and  associated  with,  mica  and  chlorite 
schists,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  bound  the  Gulf  of  Astacus  to  the  S., 
and  extend  eastward  by  Sabanjah  to  the  Karam  'All  Tagh,  S.  of 
Khandak  7  miles,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  Bdli  Tagh,  S.  of  the 
plain  of  Duzchah ;  constituting  portions  of  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus ;  they  are  uniformly  covered  in  their  northern  divisions  with 
forests,  with  the  exception  of  one  culminating  point,  bearing  S. 
23°  E.  of  Khandak,  and  rather  in  the  rear  of  the  Kar^m  'All 
Tagh,  whose  bare  summit  is  said  to  expose  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  The  hills  of  Khandak  unite  Olympus  with  the  southern 
ranges  of  hills  named  the  Yaila  Tagh,*  and  these  are  also  covered 
with  forest-trees  from  their  northern  acclivities  to  their  abutments 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacus  and  between 
the  Gok  Tagh  and  the  southern  hilly  districts,  is  at  first  low  and 
level,  watered  by  the  Kizil  Irmak,  and  cultivated  with  rice  and 
melons.       Further    inland    are    pastures   diversified    by    hedges 
covered  with  wild  vines,  hops,  and  virgin's  bower   (clematis  cir- 
rhosa),  the  luxuriant  creepers  of  these  climates.     On  approaching 
the  lake  of  Sabanjah,  the  northern  and  southern  hills  which  en- 
close it  prolong  their  rocky  declivities  into  the  plain,  which  is  thus 
raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  is  covered  at  first  with  a  low 
and  shrubby  vegetation  of  evergreen  oaks,  &c.,  which  soon,  how- 
ever, attain  the  magnitude  and   growth  of  forest  trees.     I  have 
been  thus  minute  in  describing  the   features  of  this  portion  of 
Bithynia,  because  projects  have  often  been  made  to  construct  a 
canal  between  that  lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Astacus.     The  younger 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  proposed  to  convey  a 
canal  along  this  line,  where  he  said  there  were  already  indications 
of  a  previous  attempt  to  dig  one ;  but  there  are  at  present  no  re- 
mains of  such  a  canal.      Plans  for  the  same  purpose,  of  the  same 
nature,  have  l^een  formed  by  the  Turks  in  modern  times ;  one  in 
1490  is  noticed  by  Rennell.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  104. )|     Pliny  reports  that 
the  difference  of  the  levels  between  the  lake  Sophon  (Sabdnjah) 
and  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  was  40  cubits,  or  about  ()()  feet,  and 
the  Turkish  account  is  30  liras  (cubits),  also  about  GO  feet,  and 
the  lake  was  said  to  be  35  feet  above  the  Sangarius. 

The  lake  of  vSabanjah,  the  ancient  Sophon,  is  upwards  of 
8  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  oval  form.  At  some  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  said  to  overflow,  and  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 

*  Summer-quarters  mountains. 

t  Others  in  1505  and  1563  are  mentioned  by  the  Turkish  historians  Hammer, 
Reise  nach  Bressa,  8.  171. — F,  S. 
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Astacus ;  hut  there  is  a  constant  communication  hetween  it  and 
the  Sangarius  by  a  rivulet  called  Killis.  The  lake  has  few  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  the  hills  to  the  north  are  low,  there  is  little 
woodland,  no  villages,  ''nor  even  any  rocky  scenery ;  but  to  the 
S.  the  woods  are  of  noble  growth  and  extent,  and  rise  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  lake. 

Sabanjah  is  a  mere  travelling  station,  full  of  coffee-houses  and 
stables,  of  which  the  inhabitants  vary  every  day,  with  about  500 
houses  and  two  mosques.  The  Greek  Patriarch  cf  Nicomedia 
claimed  for  this  spot  (which  has  now  only  a  few  broken  columns 
and  scattered  fragments  of  ancient  times)  the  name  of  Heleno- 
polis.  Colonel  Leake  marks  it  as  Sophon,  and  Rcnnell  as 
Lateae,  which  latter  in  the  Theodosian  tables  is  placed  24  m.  p. 
from  Nicomedia,  corresponding  with  the  distance  of  Sabanjah 
from  the  same  place. 

Sf'j:)t.  23. — The  Theodosian  or  Peutingerian  tables  have  a  site 
marked  as  l^emetriu  or  Demetrius,  13  m.  p.  from  Latca^. 
There  are  in  the  present  day,  at  a  corresponding  distance  from 
Sab^.njah,  the  almost  perfect  remains  of  a  handsome  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  1087  feet  in  length,  and  carried  over  an  old  bed 
of  the  Sangarius,  from  which  a  small  stream  still  finds  its  way 
along  the  same  valley  to  the  N.  A  plan  of  this  bridge  was 
accurately  sketched  by  Mr.  Russell ;  its  name  would  appear  to 
connect  it  with  that  of  the  son  of  Antigonus.  As  a  remote 
proof  that  this  was  the  old  bed  of  the  Sangarius.  Mr.  Rasam 
obtained  from  the  natives  a  fragment  of  a  tradition  in  verse, 
which  relates  that  a  dervish,  or  holy  man,  coming  to  the  bridge, 
was  required  to  pay,  which  he  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  his 
avocations  forbade  his  carrying  money  about.  The  passage  of 
the  bridge  was  not  however  allowed,  and  in  his  anger  the  dervish 
prayed  that  God  would  change  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  toll  might 
not  any  longer  be  collected  at  the  bridge ;  and  it  appears  that 
his  prayers  were  heard.  The  bridge  is  called  by  the  people  of 
the  country  Mahiimah,  and  a  road  passing  over  it  takes  a  southerly 
direction,  being  probably  one  of  the  Roman  roads  to  Ancyra. 

From  the  old  bridge  we  proceeded  to  the  modern  one,  a 
wooden  structure  carried  over  the  river  Sakarivyah,  where  it  is 
372  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  rate  of  about 
2  miles  an  hour.  From  the  Sakariyyah,  the  road  is  carried  over 
marshy  land,  which  I  knew  by  experience  to  be  scarcely  passable 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  Init  now  tolerably  dry  :  a  wooden 
causeway,  like  an  American  corduroy,  is  carried  for  nearlv  a  mile 
over  this  marsh.  At  a  guard-house  further  on  we  f)und  the 
residents  suffering  severely  from  malaria.  1  beyond  this  point  the 
country  improved,  and  low  hills  of  trap-rocks  led  the  way  to  the 
wooded  hills  of  Khandak,  which  wc  reached  the  same  cvcninjx. 
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Sept.  C4. — Khandak  *  is  a  posting  village  in  the  forest,  and 
contains  about  200  houses.  For  the  supply  of  the  post,  Scutari 
has  100  horses,  Sabanjah  150,  and  Khandak  200.  There  are 
few  remains  of  antiquity,  but  occasionally  fragments  of  columns 
and  of  hewn  stones  are  seen,  more  particularly  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  town.  Khandak  is  identified  by  Colonel  Leake 
with  Latania.  There  was  much  thunder  and  rain  during  this 
day. 

Sept.  2o. — Left  Khandak  by  a  circuitous  route  through  forests 
of  beech  and  oak  growing  upon  rocks.  After  a  ride  of  nearly  4 
hours  we  came  to  the  open  plain  of  Duzchah,  remarkable  for  its 
picturesque  beauty.  It  is  itself  very  level,  traversed  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  by  the  Milan j  river,  which  forms  the  lake  of  Ak- 
Teni  Goli.J  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  plain.  It  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  mountains,  of  which  the  Boll  Tagh,  to  the  S.,  attains 
an  elevation  by  trigonometrical  admeasurement  of  1490  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  the  Yaila  Tagh,  to  the  N.,  is  by  barometer  1500 
feet.  To  the  W.  are  two  openings  with  lower  hills,  and  to  the 
N.  above  Uskub,  vulgo  Eski  Bagh,  are  some  hills  of  minor  ele- 
vation. The  plain  is  everywhere  verdant  with  green  sward,  trees, 
or  shrubs,  while  the  surrounding  heights  are  covered  from  foot  to 
summit  with  continuous  forests,  the  different  shades  of  which 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect;  add  to  this  that  the  whole  is  a  plain 
of  about  12  miles  in  length  and  8  in  width,  which  can  be  taken 
in  at  one  view  from  almost  any  point,  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

In  travelling  from  Duzchah  to  Khandak,  in  1837,  the  rirer  of 
Milan  was  forded  nearly  to  the  W.N.W.,  but  at  the  present  sea- 
son, the  river  being  flooded,  we  approached  the  lake,  crossed  a 
deep  cut,  with  water  scarcely  moving,  to  the  N.W.,  and  banks 
clad  with  a  deep  and  rank  vegetation,  while  a  little  further  was 
the  river  of  Milan  flowing  with  a  quick  current  to  the  S.E. ;  we 
kept  along  its  banks  half  an  hour  to  the  N.,  then  turned  E.  to 
Duzchah  :  it  rained  hard  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  journey. 

The  number  of  columns,  cornices,  and  fragments  of  Byzantine 
architecture  in  the  burial-ground  appear  as  evidences  of  some 
former  splendour  in  this  small  station,  identified  by  geographers 
with  Duseprum,  a  site  without  a  history  :  one  capital  of  a  column, 
forming  a  head  to  a  well  near  the  khan,  was  ornamented  with 
well-sculptured  doves  encircled  by  wreaths.  At  present  Ddz- 
chah  contains  scarcely  more  than  20  houses. 

*  A  foss  or  ditch,  in  Ara1)ic. — F.  S. 

t  Milan  «ui  (Milan  water;,  .lihan-Numd,  p.  650,  takes  its  name  from  the  Milan, 
a  rocky  valley,  where  it  rises  (II.  p.  047). — F.  S. 

X  The  Milan  river  passes  through  the  lake  of  Ifuanlu  (J.  N.,  p.  653),  called  If- 
nan-lu-gol. 
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Sept.  26. — The  town  or  village  of  Uskub,  vulgo  Eski  Bagh, 
bore  from  Diizcliah  N.  5°  E.  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  about  3  miles 
distant,  but  our  route  to  it  was,  on  account  of  the  marshy  charac- 
ter of  the  plain,  very  circuitous,  and  we  had  to  ford  the  Mi'Mn, 
flowing  westwards.  We  found  this  place  to  have  been  once  the 
site  of  a  considerable  town,  part  of  which  was  contained  within  a 
strong  circular  wall  round  the  hill,  and  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, while  the  remainder  was  extra  muros :  to  the  S.  and  upon 
the  hill  was  also  an  aqueduct,  but  of  a  doubtful  era.  The  mo- 
dern village  is  for  the  most  part  within  the  old  walls,  and  many 
of  the  streets  are  approached  by  narrow  gateways,  evidently  be- 
longing to  an  ancient  style  of  building ;  the  upper  slab  of  one  was 
12  feet  long  and  8  by  3  in  thickness. 

We  here  copied  several  inscriptions :  they  appear  to  be  only  se- 
pulchral. One  inscription,  however,  was  copied  by  Mr.  Russell 
from  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  at  a  station  where  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  in  some  sort  of  outwork  or  temple  :  this  appeared 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  a  statue.     Although  no  satisfactory  evi- 

A  N  T  I  N  n 
0 A A An A 
K  A  A  P ik  H 
A  N  EZTH  ZE 

dence  could  be  obtained  from  these  inscriptions,  still  the  position 
of  the  town  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilypius  river  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mons  Hypius  (YailaTagh),  will  probably  satisfy  geographers 
of  the  identity  of  this  site  with  the  ancient  Prusa  ad  Hy])ium. 
Renncll  had  already  placed  this  city  at  a  situation  which  he  de- 
signates as  Uskiilj,  from  Eskub,  vulgarly  called  Bagh.  as  the 
district  of  Akchah  Shehr  is  called  Uskublt  Kaza-si :  this  Uskub  is, 
however,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  at  some  distance  from  Duseprum. 
On  leaving  Prusa  ad  Hypium  we  found  further  ruins  in  a  very 
dilaj)idatcd  state  about  a  mile  up  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which 
flowed  from  the  mountains  higher  up.  Tliis  forest-clad  chain  we 
now  approached,  and  began  a  long  ascent,  rendered  the  more 
difhcult  by  the  muddy  state  of  the  roads  after  the  late  rains. 
The  forests  consisted  almost  entirely  of  beech,  with  some  oak  and 
pine.  The  barometer  at  the  summit  level  indicated  a  height  of 
13,50  feet.  The  name  of  this  chain,  which  ext(Mids  to  the  E. 
almost  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  to  the  l*^lk:is  Tagh,  has  been 
variously  written  in  the  maps  Tshila,  Teheleh,  Tshele,  and 
Chila.*  The  word  ^'aila  t)r  Vadak  signifies  summer  quarters. 
This  phrase,  which  is  applicable  to  any  mountain  pasture  at  a 
considerable  elevation,   is  very  common   in  Asia   Minor,  and   has 

*  Chileh  iaghi,  the  mountaius  of  Chiluh.  J.  N.,  p.  653. — F.  S, 
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been  consequently  mistaken  by  modern  geographers  for  a  generic 
term  for  any  chain  of  mountains. 

It  is  very  interesting  while  traversing  the  forests  of  Bithynia  to 
observe  in  practice  at  the  present  day  the  very  same  usages  as 
were  noticed  by  Xenophon  centuries  ago^  trees  being  still,  as 
then,  fired  at  their  base  and  then  felled,  while  small  waggons 
yoked  with  male  buffaloes  came  from  the  shore  to  carry  away  the 
wood.  There  are  no  villages,  and  the  driver  sleeps  in  his  cloak 
every  night  till  his  work  is  done  ;  and  the  carts  are  so  constructed 
that  their  slope  becomes  excessive  without  causing  any  danger  of 
an  overthrow  :  the  wood  is  used  for  ship-building,  partly  at  Ak- 
chah  Shehr  and  partly  at  Constantinople. 

It  had  been  some  time  dark  before  we  began  to  ford  the 
Uskiibli  Kaza-si  chai,  which  we  did  two  or  three  times  previous 
to  reaching  the  port,  without  a  harbour,  designated  as  ''  Bay- 
stairs,"  Chuvalli  Iskeleh-si,  and  consisting  of  a  long  range  of 
wooden  houses  with  a  beach,  upon  which,  in  fair  weather,  the 
small  coasting  vessels  are  drawn  up.  A  mile  beyond  this  to  the 
\V.  we  came  to  Akchah  Shehr,  called  in  the  maps  Ak  Hissar, 
where  we  were  detained  some  time  by  bad  weather. 

Sept.  27. — Akchah  Shehr,*  *^' money  town"  (or  whitish  city),  is 
now  but  a  poor  village  of  about  20  houses,  where  they  were 
building  one  brig  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  one  small  Greek 
boat  from  Varnah,  loaded  with  dried  beef,  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  shore.  Great  quantities  of  Momordica  elateriumj  grew  upon 
the  beach,  and  the  inhabitants,  which  is  scarcely  credible,  were 
ignorant  of  the  squirting  power  of  the  seed  vessel.  It  rained 
hard  with  much  wind  also  all  this  and  the  following  day.  The 
journey  from  Uskub  to  Akchah  Shehr  occupied  us  9  hours,  tra- 
velling 27  miles  by  a  circuitous  route. 

Sept.  29. — We  took  advantage  of  a  momentary  cessation  of 
rain,  after  midday,  to  start  along  the  coast,  passing  the  river  of 
Uskubli  Kaza-si,  10  yards  wide  by  1  deep,  but  swollen,  and 
doubtless  a  mere  rivulet  in  spring,  ascended  a  woody  hill  by  a 
narrow  pathway,  where  our  horses  stumbled  and  fell  in  the 
clayey  soil ;  from  thence  we  reached  the  valley  of  the  Ak  su  or 
white  water,  1.3  yards  wide  by  1  deep.  We  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a  poor  village  of  7  houses  called  Akoyah  Koi,  and  cor- 
rupted from  Ak  Kayii  Koi,  "the  white  cliff  village." 

Sept.  30. — Started  early  in  the  morning,  cloudy  with  rain  and 
strong  wind  from  the  N. ;  ascent,  as  usual,  up  a  forest-clad  hill, 
with  steep  and  slippery  clayey  road,  and  much  ol)structed  by 
branches  and  climbing  plants.  Forded  the  river  of  KcJjamdn, 
about  13  yards  wide   by    1   deep,  but  swollen;  crossed  a  small 

*  Or  Shir.  J,  N,,  p.  654.  f  Squirting  cucumber. 
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stream  and  kept  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  long- 
continued  northerly  winds  had  caused  much  more  sea  than  usual 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  which,  combined  with  the  heavy  swell, 
rendered  the  road  at  times  almost  impassable;  and  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt,  attended  with  no  little  risk,  to  proceed  along 
shore  and  also  to  pass  over  the  cliffs,  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Ak  kaya  kiji,  where  we  remained  the  following  day  till  the 
weather  moderated  :  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  of  sun  41°  4'  N. 

The  rocks  in  this  district  consist  of  limestone  shales,  argilla- 
ceous limestone  in  thin  beds,  and  of  altered  rocks  in  nearly  vertical 
or  in  curved  and  contorted  strata.  The  chief  varieties  are  iron- 
shot,  calcareous,  and  argillaceo-calcareous  beds ;  blue  and  black 
carburetted  limestone  shale  with  Lydian  stone,  veins  of  calcareous 
spar,  and  some  clay  iron  ore. 

After  passing  the  summit  of  the  Vail  a  Tagh  an  endent  change 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  ;  the  underwood  of 
brambles,  briars,  and  fern,  is  replaced  l)y  rhododendrons,  olean- 
der, myrtle,  box,  and,  in  flower  even  at  this  late  season,  daphne, 
vaccinium,  and  cistus ;  nearer  to  the  sea  heaths  and  fern  became 
abundant :  the  number  of  species  of  forest  trees  was  considerable, 
and  among  them  the  chesnut  was  now  frequent. 

The  Mariandyni  possessed  in  ancient  times  the  coast  between 
the  Sangarius  and  Heraclea,  where  the  sea  forms  a  deep  bay  ter- 
minated by  the  promontories  of  Kalpe  or  Kirpeh  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Posideum,  now  Cape  Bab^i,*  on  the  other.  But  if 
the  country  possessed  the  same  characters  as  it  does  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  from  other  circumstances  (for  from  the  time  of 
Xenophon  to  thai  of  Jaubert,  180(3,  travellers  have  uniformly 
taken  to  sea  at  Eregli)  appears  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
population  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  could  never  have 
been  great. 

Oct.  2. — The  weather  l)eing  calm  we  started  early.  The  K6- 
jaman  river  had  fallen  half  a  foot  since  the  preceding  day;  the 
next  river,  the  Kokala,  ofl'ered  no  impediment,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  we  arrived  at  'Alabli,  a  port  and  fishing  village  willi 
about  40  houses  and  a  large  government  house,  where  we  were 
received  for  the  night.  The  Ela^us  is  here  a  fme  river,  17  yards 
wide  and  1  deep,  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  increasing  in 
width  immediately  below  to  upwards  of  60  yards.  Although 
'Ah'ibli  h.'is  been  identified  with  the  ancient  Ehvum,  we  could  find 
no  remains  here,  save  one  fragment  of  a  marble  C(Uumn  at  the 
governor's  house.  The  hills  throughout  this  day's  journey  were, 
as  usual,  covered   with  wood,  in  which  variety   and   beauty  were 

*  From  tho  tomb  of  Ilajl  Buba,  a  Turkish  simt.  J.  N.,  p.  G33.— F.  S. 
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equally  united ;  the  rocks  consisted  of  iron-shot  trap  and  wacke, 
with  altered  rocks  and  limestone  shales.  On  approaching  'Alabli 
the  country  opened,  and  the  prospect  became  more  extensive ;  to 
the  S.  the  high  wooded  mountains  which  form  the  continuation  of 
the  Yaila  T^gh  and  bound  the  valley  of  Boll  to  the  N.  terminate 
the  view;  to  the  E.  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  rise  up 
with  the  course  of  the  Lycus  as  far  as  to  the  pine-clothed  trachytic 
summits  of  the  KaraTagh;  while  to  the  N.  the  peninsula  of  the 
Posideum,  with  its  lighthouse,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of  Eregli 
at  the  head  of  a  calm  bay,  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Oct.  3. — As  the  Agha  could  not  provide  us  with  horses,  we 
took  a  boat  to  Eregli,  and  starting  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
wind  had  got  up,  soon  doubled  the  cape  called  Chingal  Burnu, 
composed  of  trap,  limestone,  and  altered  rocks;  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Kilij  or  sword  river,  the  ancient  Lycus,  and  arrived 
at  Eregli  a  little  after  10,  a.m. 

It  appears  from  our  obseiTations  that  there  are  no  less  than  six 
rivers,  besides  numerous  rivulets,  between  Akchah  Shehr  and 
Eregli.  The  first,  commencing  from  the  W.,  is  the  Uskubli  Sui, 
or  river  of  Prusias  ad  Hypium,  and  therefore  the  Hypius ;  but 
there  is  here  a  difficulty.  In  the  plan  of  Duz-chah  we  found  the 
river  of  Prusias  ad  Hypium,  known  as  the  Milan,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable river  flowing  into  the  sea  3  hours  W.  of  Akchah  Shehr, 
while  the  modern  river  of  Uskub  is  little  better  than  a  rivulet. 
In  the  Theodosian  tables  and  in  Arrian  s  Periplus,  after  the  San- 
garius  comes  the  Hypius  (Milan),  and  Rennell  identifies  Lilium 
with  Chuvdlli  Iskeleh-si.  Probably  the  river  of  Prusias  was  the 
same  as  the  Milan ;  while  the  river  now  deriving  its  name  from 
Uskub  is  called  so  on  account  of  its  coming  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town  and  passing  through  its  kddilik  (Kaza).* 

Oct.  4. — Heraclea,  now  Eregli,  as  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  ''  has 
filled  the  page  of  history  by  its  grandeur  and  misfortunes ;  and 
its  remains  testify  its  former  importance."  |  The  celebrated 
botanist,  Tourncfort,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople 
to  Trebisond,  pwised  a  nujht  here,  and,  according  to  Gibbon, 
"  His  eye  surveyed  the  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the 
antiquities  of  the  city."     We  have  the   same    authority  for  the 

*  Mr.  Ainsworth  here  examines  with  some  detail  the  names  of  places  as  given 
in  the  Theodosian  tables  and  Arrian's  Periplus  ;  but,  as  he  well  observes,  it  requires 
a  far  more  careful  examination  of  all  the  points  in  question  than  he  had  time  for, 
and  a  reference  to  books  which  a  traveller  could  not  be  expected  to  have  with  hinri, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Ilis  discussion  is 
therefore  omitted,  but  the  original  MS.  may  Ije  referred  to  in  the  library  of  the  So- 
ciety by  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  subjact. — Kd. 

t  Keanell.     Geo.  of  Western  Asia,  vol,  ii.  p,  115. 
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existence  of  a  separate  history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of 
Memnon  preserved  by  Photius,  and  the  authority  of  Rennell  for 
a  description  of  the  same  place  by  the  Academician  Beauchamp 
in  the  Mem.  sur  I'E'gypte^  torn.  ii. 

Heraclea  was  the  port  where  the  fleet  of  the  Goths  awaited 
the  return  of  the  second  expedition,  that  in  the  time  of  Galienus 
ravaged  Bithynia  and  Mysia ;  but  that  that  expedition  should  in 
its  retreat  have  been  attended  by  a  long  train  of  waggons  laden 
with  spoils,  will  appear  doubtful  to  those  who  know  the  character 
of  the  country ;  and  Gibbon  has  also  been  misled  by  Chardin 
when  he  asserts  that  to  navigate  the  Euxine  after  the  month  of 
September  is  esteemed  by  the  modern  Turks  the  most  unques- 
tionable instance  of  folly.  There  were  upwards  of  30  craft  in 
the  harbour  while  we  were  there,  and  some  going  out  or  coming 
in  almost  daily. 

Eregll,  or  Bender  Eregli  (the  port  of  Eregli),  contracted  into 
Benderegli,  as  the  Turks  have  named  the  ancient  Heraclea,  C(m- 
tains  250  houses  of  Mohammedans,  and  50  of  Greek  Christians, 
who  have  one  church.  Having  staid  here  4  days,  we  had  time  to 
make  a  plan  of  the  ancient  town,  and  copied  an  inscription  in 
the  Acropolis.  The  walls  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
constructed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  rampart.  In  that 
part  which  fronts  the  sea,  and  where  there  are  remains  of  an 
outer  as  well  as  an  inner  wall  still  existing,  huge  blocks  of  basalt 
and  limestone  are  piled  upon  one  another,  and  intermingled 
with  columns  and  fragments  of  Byzantine  cornices  and  tablets, 
with  sculptured  crosses  and  Christian  inscriptions.  The  castle 
upon  the  height  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Only  part  of  the 
ancient  town  was  contained  within  the  wall ;  the  outer  portion, 
where  we  found  mosaic  pavements,  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  to  a  valley  with  a  rivulet,  now  called  Gaiir  Irmak,  and 
formerly  a  harljour,  defended  by  towers,  the  ruins  of  wliich  still 
exist.  Was  this  the  Metroum  ? — Of  the  Acherusian  peninsula 
we  could  find  no  traces ;  it  might  have  been  a  point  where  is 
HOW  the  inefticient  Pharos  of  the  Turks,  a  spot  where  a  few  vil- 
lages are  exempttul  from  taxes  U|H)n  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
a  light  burning  l)i'fore  mirrors  darkened  with  accumulated  soot. 

The  latitude  of  I'^egli  by  mean  of  three  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun  we  found  to  be  41"^  15'  30"  N.  ;  its  long.,  bv  mean  of 
several  observations,  31°  30'  E.*;  variaticm  of  compass,  1)°  westerly; 
we  observed  also  for  dip  and  magnetic  intensity. 

The  formations  around  Eregli  cc^nsist  of  igneous  and  sedimen- 
tary rocks.  The  first  exhibit  themselves  chiefly  at  Chish  l)ej>eh 
and  Cape  Baba,  but  also  form  the  bases  of  the  Heraclean  n)cks. 

•  Gaultier  places  the  lighthouse  in  long.  31**  24'  5G"  E.  of  Greenwich, 
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They  consist  of  basalts,  dolerites,  trap,  and  trap -conglomerate. 
The  latter  more  particularly  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
wall  of  Eregli  rests,  and  many  of  the  huge  stones  which  enter  into 
its  construction  are  formed  of  the  same  coarse  material.  To  the 
S.W.  of  the  town  is  a  hill  composed  of  argillaceous  limestones  of 
a  pink  yellow  and  yellowish-white  colours.  The  pink  variety  is 
compact,  fissile,  and  was  much  used  as  a  building  stone  in  the 
old  city.  To  the  north,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  is  a 
fountain  of  coarse  gritty  sandstone,  very  friable  and  passing,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  a  conglomerate,  and  on  the  other,  into  coarse 
limestone.  It  is  shelly,  and  remarkable  for  containing  littoral 
genera,  such  as  patellum  and  astrea^  and  zoophytes  of  a  similar 
character. 

There  is  a  general  remark  which  might  be  ventured  here,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  traveller  to  wander  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  without  being  struck  with  the  rarity  of  shells  common  to 
the  Mediterranean  shores,  as  species  of  turbo,  buccinum,  purpura, 
solen,  and  mactra,  replaced  here  by  an  occasional  tellina,  venus, 
or  cardium,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  naiades  belonging  to 
the  genus  anodonta,  while  its  waters  abound  in  tunny  and  other 
sea-fish.  In  the  gradual  diminution  in  saltness  which  takes 
place  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  like  the  Euxine,  where  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  is  large  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself  as  con- 
stantly going  out,  it  would  be  curious  in  a  geological  point  of 
view  to  ascertain  whether  the  first  forms  of  animal  life  affected  by 
this  new  order  of  circumstances,  be  those  which  belong  to  the 
lower  orders  in  the  scale  of  creation  ?  or  whether  their  diminution 
in  numbers  be  also  indicative  of  a  similar  destruction  of  larger 
forms  that  haunt  the  deep  waters  ? 

Oct.  8. — We  now  turned  our  steps  in  an  easterly  direction  up 
the  course  of  the  Lycus,  and  proceeded  over  low  hills  of  sand- 
stone and  ironstone,  by  a  road,  part  of  which  was  paved  with  slabs 
from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  width.  About 
51  miles  from  Eregli  we  found  on  the  roadside,  and  crowning  an 
eminence,  an  old  tomb  of  an  oblong  form  built  of  large  massive 
stones,  and  hollow  within.  It  is  called  Kochiik  Tash,  "  the  hero's 
stone."  Three  miles  beyond  this,  we  came  to  where  the  Lycus 
forced  its  way  through  rocks  of  sandstone  in  thick  strata,  dipping 
north,  and  rising  with  rounded  but  nearly  vertical  walls,  over  which 
fail  numerous  streamlets  of  water  from  the  well-wooded  hills 
a])ove.  Immediately  beyond  the  pass,  a  large  mass  of  rock  90ft. 
high,  now  overgrown  with  wood,  except  on  its  most  precipi- 
tous parts,  has  become  an  island,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream 
it  forms  a  singular  and  picturesque  object.  It  Ijcgan  to  rain  in 
the  evening,  and  wetmly  reached  the  valley  of  Yalchilar  (masons), 
about  12  miles  from  Eregli^  not  far  from  which,  in  the  forest  to 
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the  N.^  are  some  cliffs  apparently  with  hewn  sepulchral  caverns, 
now  called  Biil  Kaya  si  (honey-cliff),  but  which  the  bad  weather 
prevented  us  from  visiting. 

Oct.  9. — It  rained  in  torrents  all  night,  and  the  Kilij  rose  nearly 
4  ft.,  overflowing  great  part  of  the  plain,  and  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lake,  covered  witli  trunks  of  trees  and  wood  of 
various  kinds.  The  pass  of  Barakatlar  (Blessinsfs),  s^)  passable  on 
the  previous  evening,  was  rendered  totally  impracticable.  It  is 
evidently  from  these  rapid  and  very  sudden  risings  that  this  river 
obtained  the  name  of  Lycus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  wolf  rushing 
upon  the  fold. 

We  started  near  midday  during  a  momentary  cessation  of  rain, 
but  were  soon  turned  out  of  our  path  by  the  swollen  river,  and 
obliged  to  ascend  the  hill.  After  an  hour's  journey  through  a 
picturesque  country  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  Lycus  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  made  a  sudden  bend  from  the  N.E., 
receiving  a  considerable  tributary  from  the  S.  The  two  rivers 
met  below  cliffs  of  trap  and  sandstone. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  hills  consisting  of  trap  and  trap- 
conglomerate  supporting  coloured  limestone,  which  a  rivulet  flowing 
from  above  had  covered  with  a  deep  coating  of  travertino.  After 
continuing  our  ascent  20  minutes  we  came  to  a  village  named 
Yailar,  ''  summer-quarters,"  from  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  Lycus  flowing  at  first  through  a  rocky  country ;  and  then 
through  a  fertile  valley,  from  E.  and  W.,  and  backed  by  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  Ovali  Tiighi  (plain  mount),  partly  wooded  and  partly 
white  rocky  cliffs.  To  the  S.  the  country  consisted  of  alternate 
valleys  and  rounded  hills,  on  one  of  which  a  spot  was  pointed  out 
said  to  contain  an  old  iron-mine.  On  this  hill  the  barometer  in- 
dicated an  elevation  of  840  ft.  We  continued  along  its  crest  for 
a  short  time,  skirted  round  a  hill,  and  came  down  ujion  the  Lycus, 
on  tlio  ])anks  of  which  we  found  a  village  of  four  houses,  one  of 
which  was  empty,  and  in  it  we  found  a  refuge  from  the  rain  that 
poured  down  all  night. 

The  country  we  had  hitherto  been  travelling  through  consisted 
of  more  or  less  round  and  irregularly  formed  and  scattered  hills. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  system  of  arrange- 
ment :  sometimes  hard  limestone  or  sandstone  gave  birth  to  cHffs, 
more  or  less  picturesque,  from  their  wooded  knolls  or  steep  bar(» 
acclivities ;  at  other  times,  rounded  summits  commanded  on  all 
sides  valleys  containing  villages  and  cultivated  lands,  or  deep  ra- 
vines with  streams  rolling  swiftly  below.  The  hills  were  some- 
times, but  very  rarelv,  conical,  and  the  serrated  outline  of  the  Kara 
Tagh  generally  backed  the  view :  its  sunnnits  were  sharp  and 
sometimes  pointed,  numerous  and  narrow,  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession,  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  everywhere 
covered  with  dark  forests  of  pine. 

VOL.   IX.  R 
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At  this  season  of  the  year  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  is 
occupied  by  crops  of  flax  which,  now  young  and  verdant,  are 
allowed  to  be  all  winter  protected  by  the  snow.  Maize  and 
millet  were  yet  in  great  part  in  the  fields,  cut,  but  not  carried 
home.     The  garden-crops  consisted  of  gourds  and  cabbages. 

Oct.  10. — Our  road  to-day  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Lycus, 
which  we  first  crossed  upon  a  wooden  bridge,  above  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  older  construction  built  of  stone,  and  a  little 
beyond  it  the  river  receives  a  tributary  from  the  S.  W.^  considerable 
when  compared  with  the  Lycus  itself. 

The  path  we  followed  was  carried  along  the  acclivities  of 
wooded  hills,  of  limestone,  cretaceous  marls,  and  sandstone,  with 
trap-rocks  and  occasional  dykes  of  basalt  crossing  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  The  road  wound  round  the  acclivities  and  base  of  these  hills 
from  E.  to  N.E.  At  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  up  the  valley  the 
Lycus  receives  another  tributary,  equal  to  almost  half  the  body  of 
its  waters,  from  the  S.E.  Above  the  point  of  junction  one  of  the 
Kara  Tagh  mountains  rises  like  an  isolated  peak  to  a  height  of 
goo  ft.  above  the  river.  Six  miles  beyond  this  a  river  is  met 
>Wth  flowing  from  the  N.,  with  a  bridge  and  small  khan,  and  re- 
ceiving another  tributary  from  the  E. 

Our  ascent  of  the  Kara  Tagh  began  at  this  point,  and  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  when  we  attained  its  summit,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kara-bifidr*  (Black  Source.)  The  barometer  indicated 
an  elevation  of  1 500  feet,  and  the  mountains  around  did  not  rise 
much  more  than  500  feet  above  this  point.  The  view  now  spread 
out  before  us  carried  the  eye  down  the  Kara  Dereh  (Black 
Valley),  over  a  hilly  country  to  the  basis  of  the  Filiyas  and 
Bartan  rivers ;  and  was  bounded  to  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  lofty 
and  bold  rocky  summits  of  the  Kay  a  Dibbah  (N.  55  E.),  and  the 
more  tame  and  wooded  outline  of  the  Fch-il-ler  Taghi.  Ruins 
of  a  castle  (?)  are  met  with  in  the  mountains  to  the  N. 

We  descended  the  valley  of  Kara  Dereh,  and  turned  to  the 
southward  to  Bash  Burgh^z,  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ipsil,|  a  spur  of  the  Kara  Tagh,  where  we  were  to  obtain  a  change 
of  horses. 

Oct.  1 1 . — Although  it  had  rained  all  the  previous  evening, 
we  were  enabled  in  the  morning  to  obtain  some  lunar  distances 
and  altitudes  of  the  sun  before  we  started.  Our  road  lay  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kara  Dereh,  the  waters  of  which  flow  eastward ;  the 
Kara  'J'agh  forming  the  culminating  ridge  between  the  basin  of 
tiie  Lycus  and  that  of  the  Billeeus.  Before  mid-day  we  left  the 
rivulet,    at  an  assemblage  of  uninhabited  buildings  called  Beg 


*  Pronoiincfd   Bunar ;    originally,  no  doubt,  Blndr,  and   by  the  eastern  Turks 
BuiVir — h  in  the  French,  n  in  en,  rnon,  &c. — F.  S. 
t  Ipsilitagb,  from  the  Greek  Hypsile .?— F,  S. 
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jum'ah-si*  (Bey's  Friday  market),  and  used  as  a  market-place  on 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  sabbath,  for  the  two  kadiliks  or  dis- 
tricts of  Bash  Burghaz  and  Pershembah.f  Hence  we  ascended 
N.E.  to  the  chief  place  of  the  latter  district,  a  rather  showy 
place  at  a  distance  from  its  whitewashed  mosque  and  large  agha's 
house,  but  scarcely  containing  30  dwelling-houses.  A  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun  gave  the  latitude  of  this  place  41°  19'  N.  Bar. 
28980  inch.,  att.  ther.  62°  Fahr.  The  country  consisted  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone  alternating  in  thin  beds,  and  was  covered  with 
underwood,  chiefly  deciduous  oaks  and  juniper.  5  miles  beyond 
it  we  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  with  a  rivulet  flowing  S.,  called 
Tursehgi  Dereh-si.  Our  ascent  was  up  an  acclivity,  amid  trap- 
rocks  and  limestone  ;  we  then  passed  through  a  wood,  and  near  two 
or  three  villages,  when  we  came  to  the  open  valley  of  'Abd-allah 
Pasha  Dereh-si,  so  called  from  a  mosque  bearing  the  same  name, 
placed  in  an  insulated  position  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  at  its 
termination  above  the  Filiyas.  This  valley  receives  all  the  waters 
of  Kara  Dereh,  and  the  Pershembah  district,  to  pour  them  into 
the  Filiyas,  which  is  here  a  fine  river,  divided  into  five  different 
streams  separated  by  islands  of  pebbles,  occasionally  covered  with 
plane,  sycamore,  tamarisk,  and  oleander,  but  sometimes  stony  and 
naked ;  the  occasional  floods  of  this  river,  to  judge  from  its  bed, 
upwards  of  a  J  of  a  mile  in  w  idth,  must  be  very  great,  but  it  is  soon 
confined  in  one  channel;  and  at  Tium,  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  though  deep,  is  only  about  100  yards  wide. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Billa^us  was  crowded  w  ith  villages, 
and  the  views  on  every  side  varied  and  extensive.  The  river  is 
seen  flowing  N.N.E.,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  apparently  from 
the  very  foot  of  the  dark  and  frowning  Vaila  T^gh.  To  the  E. 
is  a  hilly  country,  cither  cultivated  or  covered  with  wood,  and 
interspersed  with  villages  belonging  to  a  second  Pershembah 
district,  where  the  plague  had  been  raging  but  a  short  time  before 
our  arrival,  while  our  road  lay  down  the  river  N.  30  E.  to 
Chdrshembah^l  the  chief  place  of  another  Kadilik  or  jurisdiction, 
where  we  slept  and  changed  horses. 

Our  attention  was  now  directed  towards  the  ancient  sites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bilheus,  and  every  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the 
existence  of  ruins,  *S:c. 

Ptolemy  has  placed  a  city  called  Claudiopolis,  and  also  Bithy- 
nium,  on  the  river  Elatas,  which  has  been  by  some  supjwsed  to 
be  either  the  river  of    Elaium  or  the   Lycus.  but   Rennell   and 

*  Bo<;jum'ah-si  bazari. — F.  S. 

t  For  Penj-shenbeh,  i.  e.  Thursday,  put  for  Penj-shenbeh  biiarf,  Thursday's 
market. — F.  S. 

♦  Char  for  Cheharshenbeh,  Wednesday,  i.  e,  Wednesday's  market,  an  ellip- 
tical expression. — F.  S. 
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D'Anville  both  agree  in  supposing  this  city  to  have  stood  on  the 
Billyeus,  and  Elaeus  or  Elatas  is  substituted  for  it.  From  the 
exploration  now  made  of  the  Lycus,  which  we  had  followed  up 
to  its  source,  we  were  convinced  of  the  non-existence  of  any  site 
of  importance  upon  that  river.  We  hatl  crossed  the  Elaeus  (?)  at 
'Aliibli,  and  heard  of  no  ruins  up  that  river;  and  we  now  ap- 
proached the  Billaeus  at  some  distance  from  its  embouchure,  and 
to  which  point  we  directed  our  researches,  having  heard  of  no  re- 
mains higher  up  the  river. 

There  remained  for  us,  besides  Bithynium  of  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo,  IMantinium,  and  Tium  or  Tios,  in  the  country  of  the 
Caucones,  who  succeeded  the  Mariandyni,  occupying  both  shores 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Billaeus  river.  Of  Tium  Rennell 
says  it  is  now  represented  by  Filiyas,  which  is  also  the  corrupt 
modern  name  of  the  Billaeus^  '^  but  we  hear  of  no  remains  of 
Tium.'* 

Oct.  12. — After  taking  morning  sights  for  me,  we  started^ 
passing  over  a  plain  covered  with  sycamore  and  tamarisk,  the 
river  being  enclosed  between  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  with  every  here  and  there  a  village  peeping  from 
among  the  trees.  Hemp  is  much  cultivated  on  the  islands  of  the 
river,  and  on  its  banks.  At  a  distance  of  about  3h  miles  we 
forded  a  large  rivulet,  7  yards  wide  by  J  a  yard  deep,  called 
Dagermdnos  Dereh-si,*  with  some  small  villages  and  one  large 
one,  Cham^nli  Kdi,  of  about  40  houses,  on  the  hill-side.  A  little 
beyond  this,  at  a  point  where  the  river,  after  making  a  long  bend, 
approaches  the  hills  on  its  left  bank,  is  a  small  village  called 
Chai  Kdi,  built  in  part  upon  a  mound  of  ruins,  where  there  are 
several  large  hewn  stones,  which  make  it  not  unlikely  that  this 
was  the  site  of  a  guard-house  or  small  military  station.  Beyond 
this,  at  Ak-bunar,  we  obtained  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun, 
which  gave  our  latitude  41°  29'  N. 

At  Golmekchi-ler  (Pottersville),  a  village  of  30  houses,  on  a 
low  hill,  by  the  river-side,  and  about  2 J  miles  beyond  Ak-bun^ir 
(the  white  spring),  we  found  many  fragments  of  large  hewn  stones 
and  marble  columns,  with  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  cause- 
way. 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  a  mass  of  basaltic  rocks,  having  a 
tendency  to  the  prismatic  structure,  advances  to  the  border  of  the 
river  on  the  left,  narrowing  its  bed  considerably,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  defile.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  old  gateway,  and  a 
little  beyond  them  a  mound  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  underwood, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  a  guard-house. 

Beyond  this  was  a  noble  plane-tree  which  measured  8  yards 

♦  Degirraan  Dereh-si,  Mill-valley  ? — F.S. 
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round  its  trunk,  at  a  height  of  12  yards  from  the  ground ;  but 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  symmetrical  form  than  for 
its  dimensions.  Its  branches  spread  nearly  equal  in  all  directions, 
as  it  towered  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  60  feet. 

The  river,  winding  round  about  2  miles  to  the  N.E.,  turns 
suddenly  to  the  W.  before  reaching  the  sea,  and  sweeps  round 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  bears  a  considerable  structure  of  various 
ages,  and  which  announces  itself  as  the  castle  of  Tium. 

There  were  several  vessels  of  small  burthen  in  the  river,  and  a 
modern  village  designated  as  Saferji  O'ghla.  Crossing  over  the 
bill,  we  passed  bv  an  ancient  gateway  and  entered  upon  the  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  Tium,  beyond  which,  after  passing  a  fine  village, 
Beglaruii  Kdi,  we  came  to  a  second,  Hisar-Anlu,  the  village 
attached  to  the  castle,  the  residence  of  an  'Ayyan,  who  found  us  a 
home  for  the  night. 

Oct.  13. — We  walked  the  previous  evening  to  the  site  of  Tium, 
by  an  ancient  causeway,  hedged  in  on  both  sides  by  bays,  proba- 
bly sprung  from  olden  roots,  as  the  road  from  Antioch  to  Daphne 
is  in  part  similarly  ornamented ;  yet  such  plantations  are  rare 
among  the  Mohammedans.  Passing  over  the  walls,  we  found 
pillars  and  fragments  of  ruins  rising  here  and  there,  but  every- 
thing was  covered  with  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  shrub- 
bery. The  evening  was  occupied  in  measuring  and  sketching  a 
beautiful  ivy  and  shrub-clad  ruin,  that  appeared  to  have  been  a 
church  or  a  basilica.  The  next  day  we  began  our  labours  at  a 
less  picturesque  edifice,  probably  a  guard-house,  with  two  stone 
platforms,  descending  into  the  town  ;  beyond,  and  nearer  to  the 
centre,  were  a  few  arches  belonging  to  an  aqueduct ;  from  this 
point  we  visited  a  mound  where  were  some  curious  ruins,  and 
numerous  sarcophagi,  the  lids  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions, 
and  cut  in  solid  stone,  but  the  cofhns  were  made  meiTly  of  frag- 
ments of  pink  slaty  limestone. 

The  next  object  of  interest  was  a  small  but  very  perfect  amphi- 
theatre, now  buried  amid  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  and  from  this  we 
wont  to  the  castle,  which  we  found  to  be  the  most  altered  and  re- 
built, and  consequently  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  ruins.  We 
met  with  no  inscriptions,  but  transmit  the  details  of  our  researches, 
which  are  only  of  a  general  nature. 

About  midday  we  were  ferried  over  the  Filiyas,  the  day  being 
very  warm,  therm,  in  shade  72°,  and  the  tcmj)erature  of  the  water 
only  50^.  Our  road  at  first  lay  along  a  level  plain  of  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  river  ;  and  we  were  once  turned  back  by  some 
deep  marshes,  beyond  which  we  entered  a  thick  forest,  and 
began  to  ascend  along  .acclivities  composed  of  trap-rocks  and 
limestones.  We  were  now  in  the  district  of  Kol  Baziir,  but 
there  were  few  villages ;    and   in   the  evening,  after   travelhng 
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about  lOi  miles,  we  arrived  at  Kisil  Elmah,  the  residence  of  the 
' Avyiin^  in  a  pretty  valley  which  extended  northwards  about  3  miles 
to  the  sea-shore.  The  'Ayyan  was  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel 
trading  between  Bartan  and  Constantinople,  and  being  an  intelli- 
gent man,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  on  the  map  the  details  which 
he  gave  to  us  of  the  coast-line  from  Cape  B-^ba  eastward  to  Amd- 
serah. 

Oct.  14. — We  could  not  stop  the  Sunday  in  the  crowded  resi- 
dence of  the  'Ayyan,  so  continued  our  journey,  which  was  a  short 
one,  over  the  same  kind  of  country,  low^  hilly,  and  wooded,  but 
with  a  few  more  villages,  for  about  9  miles,  when  we  came  to  the 
crest  of  some  chalk-hills,  from  which  a  picturesque  view  was 
obtained  of  the  river  and  modern  town  of  Bartan,  like  most  Ori- 
ental cities,  looking  best  at  a  distance. 

In  the  calcareous  limestones  of  these  hills  we  found  remains  of 
marine  algae,  but  no  shells.  An  abundant  spring  which  issued 
from  the  same  formations  indicated  a  temperature  of  57°,  the  air 
in  the  shade  being  79°.  We  had  still  a  marshy  plain,  impassable 
on  foot,  to  ride  over  before  we  got  into  the  town,  where  we  were 
lodged  in  the  Khan. 

Oct.  15. — Bartan,  a  town  little  visited  by  Europeans,  is  situated 
in  lat.  41°  S&f^  as  determined  by  a  mer.  alt.  of  the  sun.  It  is 
built  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Kojahnas,  from  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  near  which  it  is  said  to  have  its  sources, 
and  the  O'rdeiri,  which  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  Durnah  Yailasi, 
in  the  district  of  Za'fardn  Boli.  When  the  two  rivers  unite  they 
are  called  the  Su  Chati.  The  Kojahnas  Armak  flows  through 
a  deep  bed  in  alluvial  soil,  being  liable  to  an  occasional  rise  of 
from  8  to  10  feet.  Its  depth  at  the  present  moment  averaged 
from  6  to  8  feet  ;  its  width  was  28  yards,  and  its  rate  2^  miles  an 
hour.  The  O'rdeiri  exceeds  the  Kojahnas  in  width,  being  about 
30  yards  across,  but  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  rapid.  There  is 
one  stone  bridge  over  the  Kojahnas,  and  a  wooden  one  replaces 
another  that  existed  formerly  on  the  same  river  at  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  town.  The  communication  over  the  O'rdeiri  is  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  ferry,  but  there  are  also  remains  of  a  stone  bridge. 
There  were  numerous  vessels  building  at  Barton,  some  of  which 
were  of  upwards  of  100  tons  burthen,  but  the  port  is  2  miles 
below  the  town,  which  is  4  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  river,  and  3 
by  land. 

The  town  of  Bdrtan  has  650  houses,  out  of  which  there  are  eight 
houses  of  Christians,  who  have  no  church.  The  Mohammednns 
have  five  mosques.  The  houses,  on  account  of  the  marshy  charac- 
ter of  the  surrounding  country,   are  all  built  of  two  stories,  the 

*  Gaultier  says,  41°  33'  52"  N.,  33°  \4f  8"  E.  of  Greenwich. 
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upper  one  of  which  is  alone  inhabited.  For  the  same  reasons, 
the  town  is  carefully  paved  with  large  limestone  slabs,  better  so 
than  any  Turkish  town  we  had  yet  seen  ;  and  some  of  us  were 
doubtful  if  the  pavement  did  not  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Mohammedans,  but  remains  of  antiquity  are  too  scarce  at 
Barton  to  certify  as  to  its  being  an  ancient  site. 

The  town  is  built  upon  two  low  hills  of  cretaceous  lime- 
stone dipping  S.E.  at  an  angle  of  20°.  The  houses  also  extend 
into  the  valley  between  these  hills,  which  rise  S.E.  and  N.VV.  of 
each  other,  and  stretch  to  the  banks  of  the  Kojahnas  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  those  of  the  O'rdeiri  on  the  other,  rising  up  the  hill- 
side to  the  N.  or  beyond  the  latter  river.  Strabo  says  the  Par- 
thenius  rises  in  Paphlagonia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
cheerful  meadows  through  which  it  flows.  The  Parthenius  is 
generally  considered  the  same  as  the  Bart  an  river. 

Ocf.  16. — Leaving  our  l)aggage  at  Bartan,  we  hired  horses  to 
take  us  to  Amciserah  (4  hours)  and  back  again  the  same  day.  We 
crossed  the  O'rdeiri,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  up  a  narrow 
valley  with  a  small  tributary  to  the  former,  designated  as  the 
Kara  Chdi,  or  black  river.  The  valley  soon  narrowed,  and  was 
nearly  blocked  up  by  sandstone  cliffs,  which  often  presented  a  rude 
outline  with  fantastic  forms,  and  in  one  place  a  rocking  stone  is 
curiously  perched  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  same  rock.  We  now  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  wooded  hills,  the  road  a  bad  one,  and  conti- 
nued along  these  till  we  came  within  view  of  the  sea,  when  we 
turned  to  the  E.,  by  a  steep  descent,  with  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  It  would  have  required  little,  in  a  country  where  so 
little  public  spirit  in  the  way  of  internal  improvement  exists  as  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  to  have  determined  that  this  road  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  another  nation  of  workmen,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
we  came  to  a  small  niche  in  the  rock,  destined  to  hold  apparently 
a  figure,  and  beyond  was  a  tablet  containing  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
of  which  we  could  onlv  make  out  a  few  words,  as  PKOTAGE 
NORENTI  CLAUDI  GER^^A^ICI  *  *  *.  Alittlebe- 
yond  this  is  a  tal)let  basemcMit,  supporting  an  arched  frame-work, 
with  the  uj)right  figure  of  a  Roman  in  his  toga,  much  muti- 
lated and  the  head  broken  off,  but  the  attitude  is  graceful  and  the 
detail  good.  Close  by  was  a  column  and  pedestal  cut  in  solid 
rock,  and  supporting  a  colossal  eagle,  of  which  the  head  had  also 
been  struck  ofl'.  There  were  also  two  tablets,  of  which  the 
inscriptions  were  quite  illegible.  The  column  was  12  feet  high, 
the  statue  of  natural  size.  The  base  of  the  frame  was  7  feet 
wide,  the  height  12.  The  base  of  the  column  was  3  feet  wide, 
the  height  12  feet,  and  the  eagle  was  4  feet  G  inches  in  height. 

Further  on,  on  the  road  side,  was  a  semi-ciroular  arch,  formed 
of  one  ring  of  solid  masonry,  14  feet  wide  by  7  high,  and  running 
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back  1 5  feet  ;  I  a  mile  farther,  upon  an  elevated  site,  probably 
visible  at  sea,  were  the  remains  of  an  oblong  monmnent,  appa- 
rently a  mausoleum,  near  which  was  the  lid  of  a  large  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  road  now  led  clrcuitously  down  a  steep  hill  towards 
Amaserah,  which,  like  most  modern  Turkish  towns  that  occupy 
ancient  sites,  is  picturesquely  situated.  The  town,  Avliich  consists 
of  145  houses,  and  has  a  population  of  about  800  persons,  is  built 
upon  a  rocky  peninsula  that  has  two  necks,  the  first  formed  by  a 
minor  and  greater  bay  of  the  sea ;  the  second  by  a  small  inlet, 
over  which  a  narrow  causeway  led  to  what  was  formerly  the  castel- 
lated or  military  portion  of  the  town.  Rude  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rocks  form  the  cape  called  Diwan  Biirni,  which  rises 
above  the  little  bay  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  whole  of  which  was 
formerly  built  in  with  large  stone  blocks,  like  a  well-kept  har- 
bour. The  bay  to  the  E.  is  wide  and  capacious,  and  beyond  the 
town  there  is  a  rocky  mass,  forming  (apparently  always)  an  unte- 
nanted island  ;  artd  to  the  E.  a  lesser  rock  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  b}^  a  wall  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition.  The 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  and  modern  town  which  occu- 
pies the  peninsula  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  defended  by  towers, 
which  appear  to  have  been  renewed  at  various  times,  but  to  have 
received  their  chief  regeneration  from  the  Genoese,  whose  Chris- 
tian escutcheons  are  over  every  gateway,  and  whose  ornamental 
taste  in  architecture  has  here  and  there  interwoven  Gothic  tracery 
and  Byzantine  wreaths  amid  the  solid  blocks  of  Roman  perpe- 
tuity ;  and  even  eagles,  sculptured  on  white  marble,  are  seen 
prostrate  at  the  angles  or  corners  of  walls  which  they  once 
adorned.  The  town  overlooks  the  sea  to  the  N .,  but  its  greatest 
extent  fronts  the  interior  or  the  S. ;  and  there  extends  before  it 
and  in  the  same  direction  a  well-wooded  and  picturesque  valley, 
which  is  replete  with  ruins  of  various  character.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  of  these  is  a  large  building  of  red  tiles,  supporting 
in  an  unscientific  manner  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  cut  up  by 
numerous  irregularly-disposed  and  irregularly-formed  arches. 
This  place  is  called  Cadistan  by  the  natives :  it  was  approached 
by  a  handsome  gateway  with  a  semi-circular  arch,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  monastery.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  W. 
is  a  fragment  of  wall  with  two  tiers  of  arches,  which  perlmps 
belonged  to  an  aqueduct.  On  the  hill-side  arc  other  ruins,  over- 
grown with  shrubbery,  amid  which  they  were  just  discernil)le, 
while  a  more  distinct  arch  stood  prominent,  high  up  on  the  liill- 
side,  and  assisted  in  filling  up  a  picture  such  as  lesser  Asia  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  producing,  and  in  which  monuments  of  by- 
gone times,  belonging  to  such  varied  epochs  and  people,  are  gathered 
together  in  the  same  little  centre  of  unchanging  natural  beauty. 
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We  arc  now  about  to  quit  Bith}-nla,  and,  crossing  the  Par- 
tlienius,  to  enter  upon  the  no  less  interesting  districts  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  but  before  doing  so  we  may  be  allowed  one  or  two  general 
remarks. 

First,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  all  the  contacts  that  were 
observed  between  the  cretaceous  or  supracretaceous  limestones 
and  the  igneous  rocks  in  Bithynia,  only  two  orders  of  modifications 
induced  upon  the  original  aspect  of  the  rock  were  common, — the 
one  into  a  compact  limestone  that  was  not  granular,  and  the 
other,  and  by  far  the  most  common,  was  into  a  slaty  pink-coloured 
rock,  indicating  a  large  evolution  of  gaseous  matters  at  the  period 
of  the  effusion  of  the  igneous  rocks,  without  any  very  considerable 
heat.  This  peculiar  red  colouration  of  portions  or  zones  of  strati- 
fied rocks  has  already  been  attributed  by  some  geologists  to  an 
impregnation  derived  from  igneous  sources,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
red  schists  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  have  appeared  to 
be  derived  from  the  prolongation  of  a  metallic  or  plutonic  vein 
(Boue,  vol.  i.  p.  484).  And  the  origin  of  the  same  bands  of  red 
limestone  in  the  Alps  has  been  placed  in  the  same  category  by 
Sludeo.  In  the  Bithynian  chalk  and  supracretaceous  lime- 
stones it  is  only  where  that  formation  is  in  contact  with  or  in 
proximity  to  igneous  action  (which  is  always  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  flexuous  and  contorted  or  variously  dipping  strata) 
that  the  same  phenomena  are  observed. 

Secondly,  an  instructive  comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
sedimentary  formations  of  Bithynia  and  those  of  Paphlagonia. 
It  would  appear  that  the  limestones  of  the  first  country,  from 
their  uniform  mlneralogical  characters  when  unaltered  by  contact 
with  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  continued  absence  of  organic  remains, 
excepting  a  few  marine  alga»,  had  been  originally  formed  in  the 
deep  sea;  while  the  ostracite  sandstones  and  highly  fosslliferous 
limestones  of  Pjiplilagonia  have  evidently  bad  a  littoral  origin. 

This  view  of  the  subject  would  j)ut  the  Nicomedian  jXMiinbula 
and  a  large  portion  of  Bithynia  at  one  period  in  suljniarine 
depths,  which  were  limited  to  the  S.  by  the  Olympus,  which  at 
the  same  time  bounded  to  the  N.  the  central  lacustrine  deposit  of 
Asia  Minor  described  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton  as  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  the  western  jirolongation  of  Taurus,  and  upon  the  south- 
eastern acclivities  of  which  we  have  traced  the  same  littoral  forma- 
tions of  the  supracretaceous  ejiochs,  succeeded  in  Xorthern 
Syria  by  deep  sea  and  non-fossililerous  rocks,  apparently  of  the 
same  epoch  as  the  Bithynian  deposits. 

Lastly,  although  the  country  we  had  traversed  from  Akchah 
Shehr  to  the  Parthenius  was  everywhere  hilly,  and  sometimes 
mountaint)us,  still  the  country  of  littoral  mountains  could  alwavs 
be   distinguished  from    the  more   southerly  and   lofty    chain   of 
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Olympus^  which^  although  broken  into  different  parts,  and  known 
by  \-arious  names,  is  still  always  distinguishable  from  the  lateral 
parallel  and  transverse  chains  which  give  origin  to  the  nmnerous 
small  streams  that  flow  into  the  sea,  or  form  tributaries  to  the 
greater  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius,  the  Lycus,  the  Billaeus,  and  the 
Parthenius. 

From  this  great  E.  and  W.  chain,  others  apparently  start  at 
nearly  right  angles,  and  approach  the  shore  from  S.  to  N.,  but  this 
would  be  an  incorrect  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  for  these  are 
distinct  systems  of  mountains,  having  a  different  origin  and  struc- 
ture, generally  plutonic,  and  bearing  up  on  their  flanks  the 
broken  and  tilted-up  fragments  of  those  sedimentary  deposits 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  round  and  irregular  hilly 
districts  of  Bithynia.  Such,  more  particularly,  is  the  case  on  the 
hilly  chains  of  Kojaman  and  of  Kara  Tagh  and  Ipsil,  with  their 
trachytic  cones  and  outlying  basaltic  dykes ;  and  of  similar 
nature  are  three  distinct  ranges  of  hills,  which  advance  in  as  many 
different  promontories  into  the  sea,  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Filiyas  and  that  of  the  Bartan  river,  formed  of  a  nucleus  of 
rocks  of  the  felspatho-pyroxenic  series,  succeeded  by  trachytes 
near  Amaserah,  and  having  between  them  an  irregular  forest-clad 
and  hilly  country  composed  of  rude  sandstones,  altered  limestones, 
and  limestone  shales,  the  valleys  of  which,  when  filled  with  detri- 
tus or  alluvium,  are  almost  alone  subject  to  cultivation. 

Oct.  18. — We  left  Bartan  and  pursued  our  journey  up  the 
course  of  the  O'rdeiri  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  A  rugged  and 
mountainous  district,  that  of  the  Kaya  Dibbali  (hollow  rock),  lay 
to  our  left,  as  it  had  to  our  right  in  going  to  Amdserah.  In  this 
little  alpine  and  picturesque  district  a  total  difference  is  observed 
from  the  generally  tame  outline  of  the  Olympus,  and  of  the  trans- 
verse chains  of  Bithynia.  The  same  craggy  steeps  extend  by  the 
Kara  Kayd,  or  black  rock,  another  lofty  limestone  precipice,  as 
far  as  to  the  sources  of  the  O'rdeiri,  in  a  south-easterly  direction; 
but  more  to  the  S.  they  are  united  to  the  Paphlagonian  Olympus 
)3y  mountains  which  are  less  lofty,  with  a  rounded  outline  and 
wooded  acclivities,  named  the  Pch-il-ler  Taghx,  and  which  at- 
tain by  trigonometrical  measurement  an  elevation  of  1 966  feet 
above  the  lower  plain  of  the  O'rdeiri. 

The  O'rdeiri  forces  its  way  through  a  pass  in  the  Pch-il-ler 
Taghi,  which  we  reached  in  4J  hours  by  a  winding  route,  after 
fording  the  river  three  times. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pass  two  lofty  mountains  rose  to  the 
right  and  left,  clad  to  the  very  summit  with  forest-trees  of  varied 
and  beautiful  verdure,  while  the  river,  now  a  mountain-torrent, 
rolled  over  a  stony  bed  below.  This  pass  opened  into  a  pretty 
but  uninhabited  plain,  and  then  again  narrowed,  the  road  being 
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carried  amid  huge  masses  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  over- 
shadowed by  laurel,  ivy,  box,  myTtle,  oleander,  and  other  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs.  After  passing  beyond  this,  through 
a  forest  of  birch,  we  forded  the  river,  and  came  amid  plane  and 
some  pine,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  brought  down  by  the 
torrents,  to  where  the  O'rdeiri  received  a  tributary  from  a  portion 
of  the  Kaya  Dibbah,  to  the  N.,  while  we  followed  the  south- 
easterly branch,  and  at  a  short  distance  reached  a  poor  hamlet 
called  Sarnish,  in  the  'Ayyanlik  of  Oluz. 

Oct.  19. — There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  at  Sarnish,  so  we  mounted  the  few  wretched 
animals  that  could  be  obtained,  and  put  the  luggage  into  waggons 
drawn  by  buffaloes.  At  about  an  hour's  travel  we  came  to  a 
mosque  in  the  forest  where  the  neighbouring  villagers  had  col- 
lected for  prayer,  and  were  at  the  same  time  roasting  two  whole 
sheep,  to  feast  upon  after  serWce.  Crossing  the  river  at  this 
point,  we  commenced  a  long  ascent  through  a  forest  on  the  hill- 
side, the  road  being  made  of  logs  of  wood  laid  transversely.  The 
lofty  precipice  of  limestone  called  the  Black  Rock  opened  upon 
us  to  the  N.E.,  and  a  tributary  of  the  O'rdeiri  came  through  a 
rocky  pass  near  its  base.  The  barometer  indicated  for  the  height 
of  the  crest  we  were  passing  over  about  900  feet. 

Descending  again  into  the  well- wooded  valley  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ordciri,  we  passed  several  good  saw-mills,  more 
especially  on  approaching  Dursan-li,  a  village  in  a  valley  to  the 
S.,  and  the  residence  of  the  Ayyan  of  Ovali  or  Ovuli  Kaza  si. 
Dursan-li  is  corrupted  from  Dort  Hasanli — the  four  of  Hasan. 

Oct.  20. — Our  road  still  lay  towards  the  sources  of  the  O'rdeiri, 
and  after  a  short  journey  through  woods  of  plane  and  cork,  with 
underwood  and  coarse  grasses,  we  passed  the  mosque  and  villages 
of  Bagh  Jeviz,*  which  extends  far  up  a  valley  to  the  N.  ;  while 
our  route  lay  along  a  more  expansive  and  wooded  vale  to  the  S.E. 
Everything  was  up(m  a  large  scale,  and  truly  alpine  :  at  the  head 
of  this  valley  was  the  mountain  of  Durnali  Vaila-si,  with  a  forest  of 
pine  fringing  its  rude  acclivities,  but  with  a  bald  summit  above 
all  :  to  tlio  S.,  wild  crags  and  j)recipices,  the  home  of  the  moun- 
tain antelope  and  the  ibex,  alternated  with  dark  woody  recesses, 
that  appeared  almost  unattainable.  There  was  here  and  there  a 
village  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  a  few  houses  (more  indeed 
than  might  have  ])een  expected  in  so  secluded  a  spot)  were  scat- 
tered upon  the  summit  and  acclivities  of  the  hills  to  the  N. 
These  hamlets  were  tenanted  l)y  a  race  of  a  vers  dark  and  swarthy 
hue,  with  uncoml)ed  hair  and  a  neglected  appearance.  The 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  consisted  of  sandstone  and  sandstone 

*  VValnut-Qaiden. 
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cong:lomcrates,  passing  into  millstone  grit,  and  associated  with 
limestones,  limestone  conglomerate,  and  limestone  shales.  It  took 
us  exactly  4  hours  and  40  minutes  from  the  time  we  left  Dur 
Sanli  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  watershed  of  the  O'rde'iri.  The  two 
barometers  indicated  for  this  point  an  elevation  of  3200  feet;  but, 
although  we  had  been  always  ascending  since  we  left  B^rtan,  it 
was  very  different  with  the  country  now  before  us,  which,  form- 
ing the  two  Iflanis,  and  named  by  Rennell,  after  an  Oriental 
authority,  '^the  stony  Iflani,"  extended  to  the  E.  in  an  elevated 
and  continuous  moorland. 

The  great  features  of  the  new  country  we  had  now  entered  upon 
consisted,  first,  in  the  high  range  of  mountains  which  began  at  the 
Durnah  Yaila-si,  and  extended  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sarkhun  Yaila-si,  now  covered  with  snow.  This  range 
is  identical  with  the  Mons  Orminius  of  the  ancients. 

N.E.  of  this  was  the  great  upland  of  Iflani,  or  central 
Paphlagonia,  which  is  formed  of  supracretaceous  rocks.  In  ad- 
vancing towards  the  S.  this  uplantf  and  the  stratified  rocks  of 
which  it  is  composed  begin  to  be  broken  up  by  water-courses  and 
ravines.  When  once  the  upper  crust  is  broken,  a  softer  and 
more  friable  material  beneath  is  carried  away  with  rapidity  till  it 
meets  with  another  hard  bed  :  at  the  head  of  the  lateral  valleys 
there  is  thus  only  one  rock-terrace  above  the  rivulet-beds  ;  but, 
in  descending  (as  is  generally  the  case),  the  number  of  these 
rock-terraces  increases,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  valleys 
widen,  till,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  point,  namely,  on  arriving 
at  the  valley  of  the  Soghanli  Su,  the  table-land,  which  has  gra- 
dually diminished  in  elevation,  terminates  in  rounded  headlands 
between  different  rivulets.  Beyond  the  same  river,  a  vast  pile  of 
horizontally-stratified  deposits,  named  Kazi  Yachi  (Goose's  neck), 
towers  above  the  river  to  a  height  of  at  least  1000  feet.  This  is 
no  mountain  mass,  but  a  portion  of  the  same  upland,  denuded  by 
various  causes,  more  particularly  the  action  of  torrents,  and  is 
found  to  be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  plain  of  Iflani,  although 
to  a  spectator  in  the  valley  of  the  Soghanli  Su  it  appears  as  a 
distinct  mountain  height. 

It  was  here,  and  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  that  we  first  met  with  almost  continuous  beds  of  large 
oysters,  and  in  the  limestones  below  cones  and  spiral  univalves, 
generally  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  around 
Za'faran  Boll  are  redolent  with  fossil  remains,  and  some  beds  are 
composed  entirely  of  nummulites. 

The  same  evening  we  arrived  at  Za'faran  Boli,  and  were  glad 
to  enjoy  the  repose  which  the  sabbath  oflered  to  us  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Greek  Christians,  which  is  called  Kur^n  Koi. 

Za'faran  Boll,  a  town  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  built  at 
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the  junction  of  two  sm.ill  streams.  The  one  comes  from  the  N., 
the  other  from  the  N.E.,  and  the  united  waters  flow  under  the 
h)fty  arch  of  a  cliff-overhaniring  bridsre,  and  down  deep  rocky 
dells,  to  the  Soo^hanli  Su.  To  the  S.E.,  the  upland,  terminating^ 
in  abrupt  but  low  cliffs  over  the  town,  is  occupied  bv  a  new 
barrack  and  its  attached  mosque.  In  the  valley  between  this  and 
the  central  upland  is  part  of  the  town  and  the  Khan,  while 
I  a  mile  beyond  is  the  larije  suburb  called  Kir  Kullah ;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  same  valley,  called  Kaya  O'g^hli,  a  detached 
mass  of  rock  bears  upon  its  summit  the  ruinous  wall  of  a  fort  of 
no  grreat  antiquity. 

The  central  upland  terminates  in  a  circular  disposition  of  its 
low  rocky  cliffs,  and  is  again  continued  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
by  a  detached  rocky  terrace,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  ruinous 
fortifications,  and  is  the  present  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 
prison  of  the  place. 

The  next  valley  is  divided  into  two  minor  ones,  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  at  a  short  distance  by  the  suburb  of  Tokatli,  con- 
taining about  150  houses,  embosomed  in  gardens,  while  at  the  top 
of  a  rock-terrace,  and  approached  by  a  steep  ascent,  is  the  suburb 
called  Kurjin  Ko'i,  the  residence  of  the  Greeks.  Beyond  this 
again  are  two  other  large  villages,  Baghlah  and  Bulak,  each  con- 
taining from  150  to  200  houses. 

The  town  itself  is  situated  in  the  mouths  of  the  different 
ravines,  and  contains  about  3000  houses  of  Mohammedans, 
while  the  Christians  have  250  houses  and  one  church,  that  of 
St.  Stephen.  Thus,  without  the  suburbs,  Zafaran  Bull  may  be 
considered  to  possess  a  population  of  15,(X)0  persons.  It  con- 
tains a  tolerable  chiirshi  or  market,  four  handsome  mosques, 
besides  several  smaller  ones,  two  large  khans,  and  four  public 
baths.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  saffron,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has  rendered  this  place  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  towns  of  Anatolia. 

'V\u\  terminal  name  of  this  city  indicates  a  Greek  orijjin, 
whether  Hellenic  or  liyzantine.  The  first  is  a  later  interpolation 
of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  The  tradition  preserved 
by  the  Greek  residents  is  that  of  a  church  founded  here  by 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian,  and  consecrated  by  the  gift  of  a 
liml)  of  St.  Stephen,  from  relics  brought  from  Palestine.  It  is 
probable  that  this  empress,  the  frail  object  of  Gibbon's  just 
but  unsparing  sarcasm,  met  with  kindness,  or  dreamt  her  first 
visions  of  future  greatness,  in  Paphlagonia,  which  it  is  recorded 
she  last  left  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  potent  monarch.  Tlie  memory  of  such  an 
event  may  have  led  in  after-periods  of  devotion  to  the  foundation 
of  a  church  at  a  spot  fur  which  the  name  of  Theodorupolis  is  still 
claimed. 
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It  is  recorded  by  Gibbon^  on  the  authority  of  John  Malela, 

Thcophanes^  and  the  historian  of  Justinian's  building  exploits, 

Procopius, — that  in  the  journey  to  the  Pythian  baths,  through 
Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  hospitals. 

In  that  part  of  the  Peutingerian  tables  which  contains  a  cross 
road  by  Otresa  ('Osm^njik)  to  Amasia,  there  is  a  back  road  which 
Rennell  has  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  coast-line  from  Tium 
to  Sinope,  but  which  contains  two  names  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope,  viz.,  Stephane  and  Thomia.  The  first  name  might 
have  belonged  to  that  community  where  the  gem-covered  member 
of  the  martyr  is  still  most  reverentially  preserved — the  second  to 
Kastamuni. 

Oct.  22.  —  We  made  an  excursion  to  Kara  Bmar  (black 
spring),  a  spot  on  the  stony  upland,  7  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Za'faran  Bdli,  where,  in  a  small  isolated  grove  of  dark  pines,  and 
amid  numerous  Mohammedan  tombs,  were  fragments  and  capitals 
of  columns  of  a  plain  Byzantine  order,  while  in  their  neighbour- 
hood a  slab  of  rude  limestone  bears  a  still  more  rude  effigy  of  a 
female  figure,  of  less  than  natural  size,  the  breasts  bare,  the  face 
mutilated  by  time,  and  the  shoulders  ornamented  with  what  were 
probably  a  pair  of  wings.  Tradition  has  preserved  no  memory 
of  this  spot,  at  once  claimed  by  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
Christians  as  belonging  to  their  progenitors,  but  whether  a 
temple,  a  monastery,  or  a  mausoleum,  might  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. 

We  started  by  the  village  of  Tdkatli,  and,  leaving  Kir  Kullali  on 
our  left,  crossed  the  easterly  ravine  of  Za'faran  Boll,  called  Kaya 
O'ghli,  and  a  limestone  plain  having  two  farms  upon  its  almost 
naked  surface ;  beyond  this,  and  6  miles  from  Za'faran  Boli,  we 
crossed  the  deep  and  rocky  dell  called  Serb  Dereh  (rough 
valley),  which  we  had  also  traversed  at  a  point  higher  up,  on 
coming  from  Dur  Sanli.  This  deep  ravine  completely  cuts 
Za'faran  Bdli  from  the  upland,  and  would  form  a  strong  natural 
line  of  defence. 

We  returned  by  another  line,  following  the  Serb  Dereh,  and 
keeping  the  rivulet  on  our  left-hand  side,  as  far  as  to  the  valley  of 
the  Sdghanli  8u,  which  we  found  full  of  villages.  We  passed 
through  one  largo  one,  Yasi  Kc'/i,  containing  300  houses  of  Mo- 
hammedans, and  seventy-fuc  houses  of  Greek  Christians.  It  has 
three  minarets,  and  the  populaticm  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  saffron,  besides  which  the  Christians  manufacture  wine  and 
opium  in  small  quantities. 

Oct.  23. — Started  early  in  the  morning  upon  an  excursion  to 
see  the  junction  oi  the  S(')ghanli  Su  with  the  river  of  Ilamamli. 
Our  road  lay  across  the  Buliik  Dereh,  a  ravine  picturesque  as  the 
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others,  and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Sdghanli  Su,  till  about 
7  miles  from  the  town  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  at  which  point  a  bridge  was  carried  over  them.  The  united 
stream  was  42  yards  wide,  2  feet  in  depth,  and  flowing  at  a 
rate  of  about  3  miles  an  hour. 

We  returned  from  the  place,  over  well-cultivated  fields,  now 
in  part  clothed  with  flowering  plantations  of  colchicum  autumnale, 
to  the  village  of  Bulak,  from  whence,  passing  over  a  rocky  ridge, 
we  entered  upon  a  beautiful  mountain-enclosed  vale,  at  the  foot 
of  Orminius,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  diversified  by  small 
country-houses.  We  journeyed  up  this  valley  about  a  mile  to 
where  it  turns  N.,  and  at  the  head  of  this,  passing  over  igneous 
rocks  which  have  disrupted  and  borne  up  vast  cliffs  of  limestone, 
we  found  a  fine  stream  of  water  flowing  from  beneath  the  lime- 
stone rocks.  We  passed  over  the  rocky  beds,  through  which 
the  waters  had  forced  themselves  a  passage,  and  found  an  old 
channel  bh)cked  up  by  huge  masses,  which  had  fallen  down  from 
above,  and  probably  diverted  the  stream  from  its  original  course. 
The  good  people  of  Za  faran  Boli  make  picnic  parties  to  this 
picturesque  spot,  which  is  also  famous  among  the  Christians  as 
the  site  of  two  monasteries — one  devoted  to  Theodorus  or  Theo- 
dora, the  other  to  St.  John.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was 
45" ;  the  air  50°.  We  returned  by  the  suburb  of  Baglilar  or  Bd- 
ghazlu,  so  that  we  had  now  encompassed  the  town  on  all  sides. 

But  the  important  point  determined  by  this  day's  excursion 
related  to  the  distribution  of  the  rivers  of  Paphlagonia,  concerning 
which  more  errors  have  crept  into  the  maps  than  even  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Halys. 

All  the  maps  indeed  agree  in  making  the  river  of  Boli  flow 
into  that  of  Filiyiis,  but  all  of  them  equally  agree  in  making  the 
rivers  of  Cherkcsh  and  of  Bayandir  tributaries  to  the  river  of 
Bcirtan.  But  while  Kinneir,  Leake,  and  Lapie  make  the  river 
of  Za'faran  Boli  (Sdghanli  Sii)  and  that  of  Araj  flow  into  the 
Halys  by  Kastamuni  and  Tash  Kopri,  Rennell  has  juade  the 
Araj,  flowing  from  Kastamuni,  join  with  the  Hamamli  or 
Bayandir  river,  and  flow  into  the  Bar  tan. 

All  these  various  and  conflicting  views,  each  incorrect  in  some 
one  particular,  are  simplified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  great 
basin  of  the  Filiyiis  or  l^ilhTUs  river  receives  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  of  Bull,  of  Bayandir,  of  Cherkcsh,  and  of  Araj,  which 
flows  from  the  western  side  of  the  K.istamuni  hills,  and  joins  the 
Bayandir  river  *i  hours  above  the  junction  of  the  S(')gh;inli  Su 
with  the  same  river.  The  Cherkesli  or  Bayandir  river,  which 
we  had  seen  in  1837  at  both  those  places,  is  said  to  flow  onwards, 
and  8  hours  from  Ilamandi  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Milan, 
coming  from  a  mountainous  country,  including  the  governments  of 
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Shali-butun  and  O'lak  ;  the  chief  places  of  which  are  Alf  Bash, 
4  hours  from  Milan,  and  Pahlavan,  11  hours  from  the  same 
place.  Near  Milan  are  said  to  be  some  thermal  springs,  and 
opposite  to  the  junction  the  village  of  Akchali  Hisar. 

The  united  rivers  of  Bayandir,  Araj,  and  Soghanli  Su  flow 
through  a  pass  in  the  Orminius  at  the  foot  of  the  Sarkhun  Yaila-si, 
and  are  said  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Boli  river  20  hours  from 
this  point,  which  must  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  basin  of  the  Bartan  river,  or  Parthenius,  we  have  seen  con- 
sists of  two  comparatively  small  streams,  the  Kojahnas  and  O'rdeiri, 
both  of  which  flow  from  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  the 
Orminius  and  the  Paphlagonian  Olympus,  and  united  are  less  in 
magnitude  than  the  Filiyas  before  it  enters  the  Orminius. 

The  latitude  of  Za'fardn  Boll,  by  the  mean  of  two  mer.  alts,  of  the 
sun,  is  41°  13'  N. ;  its  longitude,  by  chronometers,  32°  53'.  We  had 
much  bad  weather  and  snow  while  here.  The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  was  28*450,  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet. 

The  rock  formations  in  the  Orminius  consist  of  trap-rocks 
and  trap-conglomerates,  with  limestones  and  sandstones  which  were 
non-fossiliferous;  and  of  sandstones  and  superincumbent  limestones 
in  the  plains,  which  abound  in  organic  remains. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  our  former  barometric  station  [3200  ft.] 
at  Saban  Chilah,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  our  road  lay  through  forests,  where  the  snow  tumbled 
upon  us  from  overladen  branches  of  fir.  At  the  village  of  'Osman- 
ziki  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dyke  of  compact  quartz  rock, 
rising  like  a  wall  20  feet  above  the  soil.  The  road  was  in  other 
respects  very  uninteresting.  The  moorland  being  little  diversified, 
when  cultivated,  there  were  a  few  villages, — when  not,  it  was  a  con- 
tinuous waste  or  forest-land.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we 
arrived  at  an  isolated  house,  where  the  '  Ayyan  of  that  portion  of 
Iflcini  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Za'far^n  Bdli  resides. 
There  were  several  robbers,  in  chains,  walking  about  the  house. 
In  the  valley  of  the  'Ayy^mlik  we  counted  fifteen  small  villages. 

Oct.  26. — Crossing  over  some  low  sandstone  hills,  we  came  to 
a  first  valley  of  Bedil,  with  five  villages,  and  then  another,  which 
expanded  into  a  plain,  cultivated  in  almost  every  part,  and  studded 
with  villages,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  Bazar,  or  market- 
village,  called  Istiinbol  13azar.  At  Constantinople  the  term  for 
the  first  day  in  the  Mohammedan  week  is  Bazar,*  and  for  the 
second.  Bazar  Erteh-si.  In  Anatolia  the  second  day  in  the  week  is 
called  Devrek,  but,  when  applied  to  a  market,  they  say  Istanbul 
Biizar,  or  Constantinople  market  (day). 

*  Market  ((l;iy),  giiiii  being  understood.  Bazar-crteh-sf,  market's  inorrow,  j.  e., 
day  alter  market-day. — F.  S. 
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At  Chelebi  Koi,  N.  5  E.  of  the  Bazar,  an  alt.  of  the  sun  ^avethe 
latitude  of  the  place  41°  24'  N.,  bar.  27.00  inches.  After  a 
short  journey  of  4  hours,  we  came  to  a  stony  (hstrict,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  'Ayyan  of  Iflani,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Kastamuni :  hence  the  two  Iflanis  are  always  distin- 
guished as  Ifliini  of  Za'faran  Boh',  and  Iflani  of  Kastamuni. 

Iflani  of  Kastamuni  is  stated  to  have  twenty  villafres  under  its 
jurisdiction  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtainini^  information  upon  this 
subject  may  l)e  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  'Ayyan  of  Illani  of 
Za'faran  Bull  asserted  that  there  were  only  twenty-four  villages 
in  his  jurisdiction,  while  the  'Ayyan  of  Illani  of  Kastamuni  as- 
serted that  the  same  government  contained  nearly  eighty  villages. 

A  number  of  villages  often  assemble  together  to  hold  a  court, 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  taxation :  they  call  this  one 
Divan,  and,  when  several  unite,  they  are  numbered  accordingly. 
This  arrangement  is  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and 
hence,  in  the  map,  four  or  five  villages  will  sometimes  be  found 
marked  with  the  same  name. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  great  upland  of  Paphlagonia  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  height  of  these  places,  situate  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  upon  what  constituted  pretty  nearly  the 
average  between  the  level  of  the  valley  l)ottoms  and  the  tops  of 
the  undulating  territory  :  such  are  Iflani  of  Za'faran  Bull,  3000  feet, 
Chelebi  KcVi,  2780  feet,  and  Iflani  of  Kastamuni,  2840  feet.  The 
plain  containing  the  Bazar  of  lilani  of  Za'faran  Bull  is  about 
100  feet  below  Chelebi  Kui,  while  the  dominating  land,  as  at 
Sabanchilah  (yet  not  out  of  the  upland),  attained  an  elevation  of 
3200  feet.  The  district  of  Dadahi  may  be  looked  upon  almost  as 
a  portion  of  the  same  upland,  only  that,  at  a  height  of  240()  feet, 
it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  is  separated  from  Iflani  by 
the  U'zun  Bun'in  chain,  tlie  summit  level  or  lowest  part  of  the 
crest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  3()00  feet. 

To  the  north  th(*  !\iphlag()iiiaii  upland  is  broken  up  by  abrupt 
and  sharj)  or  rounded  mountains,  and  intersected  by  deep,  narrow 
valleys  ;  which,  with  their  several  rivulets  and  rivers,  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  through  various  windings  and  j)ic- 
turescjue  glens  and  ravines. 

On  tliis  uj)land  tlu^  cultivation  consists  almost  entirely  of  wheat 
and  barley  ;  indeed  it  may  be  considered  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive wheat-countries  of  Anatolia.  Besides  this  they  also  cul- 
tivate a  species  of  Pohnjinnnn  in  the  fields,  and  a  Chowpodium  \\\ 
their  gardens,  principally  to  feed  fowls,  the  eggs  of  which  form  a 
large  article  in  their  diet  ;  but  tliese  seeds  are  ground  also,  and 
used  in  making  bread.  The  gardens  also  furnish  a  little  maize  in 
sunny  exposures,  and  plenty  of  cabbages  and  pumpkins.  The 
climate  and  soil  arc  well  adapted  for  potatoes.     The  appearance 
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of  the  fields,  ^vitll  their  short  stubble,  the  marshy  spots  covered 
with  coarse  sedges,  and  the  green  sward,  with  its  long  festucas,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  land  is  both 
manured  and  regularly  top-dressed.  As  a  general  average,  80 
iikahs,  or  2Q.0  lbs.  of  wheat,  fetch  25  piastres,  or  5s. ;  the  same 
measure  of  barley,  3s. 

Oct.  27. —  Crossing  the  limestone  rocks  of  Iflani,  the  road 
opened  upon  the  cultivated  valley  of  Sighir  (ox,)  beyond  which  was 
a  small  plain,  with  five  villages  under  one  court  (Divan),  named 
Tekiyych  Koi  (convent  ville).  Beyond  this,  the  character  of  the 
country  completely  changed,  from  a  continuous  upland,  intersected 
by  nearly  circular  plains  and  valleys,  with  gentle  slopes,  to  more 
lofty  mountains,  chiefly  with  conical,  although  not  actually  sharp, 
summits ;  rapid,  but  not  abrupt  acclivities,  and  deep  and  narrow 
valleys,  clothed  to  the  base  of  their  sides  with  forests  of  fir  ;  which, 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  summits,  alternated  with  equally  pro- 
lific, but  now  leafless,  woods  of  birch. 

One  of  these  narrow  valleys  now  opened  before  us,  having  a 
little  cultivation,  and  corresponding  groups  of  hamlets  like  eyries 
on  its  side,  while  a  black  forest  spread  out  below.  This  district 
is  called  the  Kara  Aghaj  (black  tree).  It  is  in  the  'Ayyanlik  of 
ChiUini,  where  we  arrived  after  about  half  an  hour's  farther  ride. 

An  hour's  journey  from  Chilani  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
U'zLin  Burun,  and  in  another  hour  we  reached  the  summit  level 
or  lower  part  of  the  crest,  for  which  the  barometer  indicated  an 
elevation  of  3600  feet.  This  mountain  chain  extends  nearly  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  and  is  formed  of  rounded  mountains  with  gentle 
acclivities,  covered  with  wood  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

The  descent  was  more  rapid  than  the  ascent.  We  passed  some 
fine  specimens  of  pure  quartzose  rocks ;  but,  unfortunately,  night 
overtook  us,  and  entering  upon  a  plain  studded  with  villages,  and 
belonging  to  the  'Ayyanlik  of  Dadahi,  after  a  journey  of  4  hours 
from  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  we  arrived  at  the  'Ayyan's  house 
(first  passing  the  Bazar  in  the  middle  of  the  plain),  and  where  we 
were,  as  usual,  well  received,  and  treated  with  a  large  fire. 

The  'Ayyanlik  of  Dad^ihi  has  under  its  jurisdiction  about 
twenty-four  villages :  the  cultivation  is  the  same  at  an  elevation  of 
2.300  feet  as  that  of  the  Iflani  district ;  but  maize,  tobacco,  and 
French  beans  are  added  to  their  productions  :  vines  do  not  suc(;eed. 

The  plain  itself  is  formed  hy  the  union  of  several  valleys,  but 
more  particularly  two  large  ones,  which  extend  to  the  S.8.E.,  and 
to  the  S.W.  'ilie  first,  Khonsilar,  contains  eleven  villages,  of 
from  seven  to  twenty  cottages ;  the  second,  thirteen  villages  of  a 
large  size.  The  i)lain  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  l^y  mountains, 
wbich  are  not  continuous,  l)ut  rather  in  groups,  lo  the  east  alone 
are  some   limestone   ridges   above  the  isolated  residence  of  the 
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' Ayydn ;  but  to  the  S.,  the  S.W.,  and  the  N.W.  are  groups  of 
rounded  schistose  hills.  The  highest  of  these  is  called  GiJlgi 
Bel,  now  covered  with  snow  at  its  summit. 

Oct.  28.— Started  at  first  in  a  N.W.  and  then  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion^ over  the  range  of  hills  which  bounded  the  plain  of  Dadahi. 
Our  road  up  the  hills  lay  at  first  N.,  a  little  \V.,  then  N.,  and 
finally  N.  a  little  E.  to  the  crest.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
forests  of  oak  and  fir. 

The  descent  was  to  the  E.  of  N.,  by  the  village  of  'Arabah- 
chi-lar  (Waggoners-town),  consisting  of  three  parts  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  narrow  and  steep  valley.  From  this  we  turned  E., 
through  Gerish  (three  small  villages),  then  over  low,  fir-clad 
schistose  hills,  down  to  a  brook,  where  we  first  met  with  fine 
quarries  of  excellent  roofing-slate,  a  fact  that  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  Turkish  government,  as  the  slates  now  used  at  Con- 
stantinople are  brought,  at  some  expense,  from  Europe,  chiefly 
from  England. 

This  valley  soon  opened  and  turned  N.  5  E.  to  the  vale  of  the 
Daurikdn  Irmak.  It  was  most  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of 
cranberry- trees,  now  in  full  fruit.  The  trees  were  small,  with  a 
hardy  but  stunted  trunk,  somewhat  similar  to  the  olive.  Jays, 
blackbirds,  and  fieldfares  were  feasting  upon  the  ripe  berries. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Daurikan  Irmak,  here  about 
13  yards  wide,  by  1  foot  in  dejith,  our  road  turned  due  E.,  and, 
with  some  deviations,  led  us  to  Jun'maran,  the  residence  of  a 
mukhltir,  or  sub-governor,  who  was  to  provide  us  v>ith  horses  for 
our  further  journey. 

Oct.  29. — We  followed  the  river's  bank  about  E.  l)y  N.  3  miles. 
It  then  took  abend,  crossing  from  N.E.  from  a  different  country, 
consisting  of  chalk  cliffs  and  hills  of  flinty  gravel,  from  which  some 
neighbouring  villages  are  employed  in  making  gun-flints.  Dcreh 
Koi  is  a  small  village,  prettily  situated  in  a  deep  glen  surrounded 
l>y  i)recii)ices.  To  the  S.W.  is  an  extensive  plain,  cultivated  and 
covered  with  villages,  belonging  to  Kureh  Ka/a-si  (Kureh  district). 
To  the  N.  a  hilly  district,  where  is  the  bazar  of  Ji'irimaran,  and 
a  conical  hill,  on  which  are  the  vestiges  of  a  castellated  building  : 
we  obtained  bearings  of  it  from  the  next  plain.  Our  nudeteers 
professed  not  to  know  the  road  or  the  names  of  the  villages,  so  we 
got  a  boy  as  a  guide  from  the  next  we  came  to. 

Continuing  over  the  upland  of  Salmanli,  the  chalk  terminated 
in  a  long  and  abru])t  precipice,  forming  a  terrace  of  rock,  which 
rests  upon  igneous  formations,  and  extended  from  E.  to  W.,  front- 
ing a  broad,  plain-like  valley,  which  was  cultivated,  and  abounds 
in  villages  belonging  to  the  district  called  O'lunjeh. 

Beyond  this  valley  we  passed  through  a  pine  grove  on  chalk  and 
sandstone,  at  the  head  of  which  a  rivulet  flowed  from  a  subter- 
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rancan  passage  :  beyond  this  we  came  upon  carbonaceous  and 
other  schistose  rocks,  and  among  lofty  wooded  hills.  Night  again 
overtook  us,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  stopping ;  for  had  we 
done  so  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  rebellious  all  day,  would 
have  decamped  during  the  night,  and  left  us  without  horses,  so  we 
made  a  forced  march,  ascending  for  upwards  of  an  hour  the  moun- 
tains of  Bakir  Kureh-si  (copper  district),  and  descending  into  the 
little  mountain-basin,  in  which  the  town,  attached  to  the  copper- 
mines,  is  situated,  arrived  there  at  about  9  p.m. 

Oct.  30. — The  general  effect  of  the  town  of  Bakir  Kureh-si 
(copper  district)  is  very  good.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  hollow, 
lor  which  the  mean  of  the  barometer  gave  an  elevation  of  2800 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  called  Bakir  Sultan.  Its  acclivities  are  covered  with  the 
red-looking  refuse  of  former  mining  operations,  and  it  terminates 
in  a  rocky  pinnacle  which  rises  7 10  feet  above  the  town.  On  this 
pinnacle  is  a  tomb  and  a  keeper's  house.  The  view  from  the 
summit  presented,  in  every  direction,  a  continuous  succession  of 
mountains,  rounded  out  with  steep  declivities  to  the  E.  and  W. ; 
l)rokcn  up  into  bold,  rocky,  limestone  cliffs  to  the  N.,  and  over- 
topped by  the  more  distant  snowy  summits  of  the  Alkas  Taglii*, 
to  the  S.E.  ;  while  clouds  lay  over  the  Black  Sea  like  a  white 
shroud  spread  at  some  distance  beneath  our  feet.  The 
effect  of  these  mountains  upon  the  climate  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  that  the  previous  evening  we  were  almost  wet  through 
by  a  drizzling  rain,  while  the  sky  above  was  nearly  cloudless,  and 
the  moon  shone  bright. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  a  conical  mountain,  named  Kizil 
Kara  T^ghi ;  to  the  S.E.,  Kirnak  Taghi,  which  we  crossed  on  our 
arrival  and  at  our  departure;  to  the  N.E.,  Kazy  Yusof  Tiighi ;  and 
N.  by  E.,  the  limestone  cliff  called  'A'r-Sizler  Kaya.  Such  are 
the  names  of  the  principal  mountains  which  are  grouped  around 
the  copper-mines,  comprehended  by  the  Turks  under  the  name 
of  the  Bakir  Kureh-si,  i.  e.  copper  district. 

There  is  every  probability,  from  the  character  of  the  scoriae, 
that  the  veins  or  beds  from  which  the  ore  was  formerly  obtained 
consisted  of  compact  copper  pyrites  ;  but  although  we  descended 
some  distance  into  a  shaft,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  specimen, 
nor  were  any  in  existence  in  the  town  itself.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  the  mines  were  wrought.  In  some  cases  the  walls  and  roof 
of  the  galleries  fell  in ;  in  others  they  were  fdled  with  water,  al- 
though there  still  exists  some  doubt  whether  the  deepest  part  of 
the  shaft  goes  below  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  if  not,  the  mines 
might  be  recovered  by  carrying  horizontal  or  slightly-inclined  gal- 
leries directly  to  where  the  waters  are  accumulated  :  at  all  events 
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a  little  enterprise  might,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  recover  these 
lonn^-lost  mines. 

That  they  were  formerly  very  productive  may  be  deduced  from 
a  statement  made  in  Gil)lx)n,  chap.  Ixix.,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  II.,  Ismail  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope,  yielded  to  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  on  his  summons,  a  city  and  a  revenue 
of  200,000  ducats,  derived,  it  is  said,  chiefly  from  the  copper- 
mines,  an  amount  which.  Gibbon  says,  appears  enormous.  The 
Turkish  geographer  of  Anatolia  has  said  after  Strabo  (p.  562), 
and  the  circumstance  has  been  repeated  in  modern  geographical 
works,  that  the  people  emjiloyed  in  these  mines  emit  a  horrible 
stench  from  their  bodies  when  they  come  to  the  surface.  This,  it 
is  evident,  could  only  apply  to  former  times ;  but  when  in  the  old 
galleries,  we  did  not  perceive  any  either  uncommon  or  unplea.sant 
odour.  The  Sandaracurgium  *  of  Strabo,  which,  according  to 
that  geographer,  was  rendered  hollow  even  in  his  time  by  the  con- 
tinual mining  operations  carried  on  in  its  interior,  was  a  branch 
of  the  Olgasys,  Alkas  Tagh.  Now  as  the  Bakir  Kureh-si  are  situated 
in  tlie  Yeraliih  Goz,  a  rocky  region,  only,  as  it  were,  detached  from 
the  loftier  range,  from  which  it  also  borrows  its  name,  it  is  not 
impossil^le  that  the  places  may  be  identical. 

In  the  present  day  a  few  thieves  and  convicts  only,  besides  some 
more  respectable  persons,  are  engaged  in  sifting  and  collecting 
from  the  refuse  of  former  times  stones  that  may  again  be  sent  to 
the  furnace  with  some  chance  of  profit.  It  is  curious,  in  examining 
the  vast  piles  of  refuse  among  which  they  are  carrying  on  their 
labours,  to  observe  how  regularly  the  stones  have  become  stratified, 
and  how  frequently  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  coppery,  even  in 
a  botryoidal  form  has  taken  place.  We  also  found  a  specimen  of 
bone  passing  into  a  substance  resembling  turquoise,  from  impreg- 
nation with  copper. 

The  furnaces  were  formerly  upon  the  ])r()w  of  the  hill,  where 
the  former  refuse  exists,  but  they  are  now  1()  in  numher  in  the 
valley,  close  to  the  water,  by  the  aid  of  which  bellows,  of  small 
size,  are  made  to  work. 

The  town  itself  lias  a  handsome  mosque,  and  upAvards  of  2(X) 
houses,  of  whichone-half  only  are  substantially  built,  the  remainder 
are  the  dwellings  of  poor  miners,  and  often  ruinous  ;in(l  untenanted. 
With  the  loss  of  its  rescmrces,  the  town  has  fallen  into  gie;it 
poverty.  Its  latitude  by  the  sun's  mer.  alt.  41^47';  its  long,  by 
chronometers  :]:J^  .30'  E. 

Nov.  1. — We  left  Bakir  K(ireh-si  by  the  gap  in  Kirmik    Taglii, 

"*  S(indaracur(jiinn  signitics  *'  arsenic  works,"  and  is  therefore  a  mine ;  coniequcutly 
hollow  as  far  as  it  has  been  worked. — F.  S. 
f  liicarbonato  uf  copper  and  hydrate  of  copper. 
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and  descending  into  the  valley,  followed  the  upward  course  of  a 
rivulet  flowing  N.E.,  and  round  a  mountain  called  I'kinjiler, 
composed  of  coarse  clay-slates  and  ironshot  schist,  and  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  birch.  We  continued  to  ascend  for  a  period 
of  3  hours,  through  forest  and  bad  roads,  made  worse  by  in- 
creasing rain.  The  country  then  opened,  and  became  less  wooded  ; 
and  after  we  had  passed  a  high  limestone  cliff,  we  found  the  same 
rock  beginning  to  abound,  and  forming  a  new  feature  in  the  district. 
A  few  miles  farther,  ostracite  sandstone  made  its  appearance, 
and  we  entered  upon  the  plain  of  Daurikan,  or  Kureh  Kazasi  (the 
Kiidilik  of  the  mining  district),  full  of  villages  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  bounded  by  hills  of  pink  and  white  cretaceous 
rocks. 

Nov.  2. — The  valley  of  Daurikan  contains  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  we  had  already  seen  at  Jurimaran  in  a  rocky 
district.  It  extended  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  contained  fourteen 
villages,  most  of  them  large.  We  left  the  village  of  Daurikan 
the  next  day,  and  our  route  lay  over  hills  of  trap,  black  schist, 
and  limestone,  without  wood,  but  pasturing  cattle.  Crossing  two 
valleys  we  came  to  a  low  crest  of  wooded  chalk  hills,  where 
is  a  guard-house ;  a  little  beyond  these  the  valley  of  the  Gok 
Irmiik  was  spread  out  at  our  feet,  studded  with  villages  and  plan- 
tations, and  backed  by  the  city  of  Kastamuni,  above  which 
towered  an  old  castle  placed  upon  a  rock. 

From  Za'far^n  B(31i  to  this  place,  except  in  the  low  valley  of 
the  Jurimaran,  our  elevation  had  probably  never  been  less  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Bakir  Kureh-si  2800  feet,  and  at  Dau- 
rikan, on  the  high  upland  of  Yeralah  Goz,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  an  approximate  observation  gave  3240 
feet.  This  fact,  which  had  hitherto  been  rendered  most  apparent 
to  us  by  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  country  we  were  travelling 
through,  was  now  made  actually  visible,  for,  without  having  made 
any  particular  ascent  from  the  general  level  of  our  road,  the  head 
of  the  Gok  Irmak,  which  river  had  still  to  flow  some  distance 
before  it  joined  the  Ki'zil  Irmuk  THalys),  and  must  then  still 
have  a  descent  towards  the  sea,  was  at  a  level  of  several  hundred 
feet  below  us. 

On  our  road  to  Kastamuni,  where  we  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon,  we  passed  the  river  of  Dadahi  flowing  into  the  Gok 
Irmak,  which  it  exceeded  in  size,  being  about  10  yards  wide  by 
1  in  depth,  while  the  river  of  Kastamuni  is  only  from  7  to  8  yards 
wide  where  1  foot  deep,  and  becomes  very  shallow  when  spread 
over  a  large  surface. 

Nov.  3. — Kastamuni  is  a  large  Turkish  town,  situated  in  a 
valley  from  i^  to  |  of  a  mile  wide,  which  it  completely  fills  up  :  a 
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break  in  the  hills  which  bound  the  city  on  the  west  formed  an- 
other valley,  which  is  filled  up  with  suburb  called  Ilisar  Ardi,* 
while  upon  the  rocky  cliff  above  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

The  total  number  of  houses  is  said  to  amount  to  1  ^,000,  giving 
a  population  of  48,000  persons.  From  our  inquiries  the  Greeks 
have  only  110  houses,  and  the  Armenians  20.  The  former  have 
a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Arme- 
nians meet  for  prayer  in  a  khiin.  In  the  Mohammedan  city  we 
counted  thirty-six  minarets,  and  there  are  twenty-four  public 
baths. 

The  principal  trade  of  Kastamuni  is  in  wool,  of  which  the 
the  neighbourliood  is  said  to  produce  nearly  as  good  as  that  of 
Angora.  The  men  also  work  largely  in  copper,  and  the  women 
in  cotton  brought  from  'Adanali  in  Cilicia,  and  of  which  sails  for 
shipping  are  made  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  They  also  print 
cottons  and  tan  leather,  but  in  the  latter  article  Tash  Kopri  ex- 
cels them.  There  are  said  to  be  thirty-two  printing-houses, 
having  from  four  to  eight  presses  each,  also  twenty-two  dyeing- 
houses,  of  which  six  are  for  red  and  sixteen  for  blue  dyes. 
There  are  only  two  tanneries.  The  country  produces  no  grapes : 
wine  is  brought  from  Tosiyyah,  rice  from  Tosiyyah  and  Boi-abad,  a 
little  silk  also  from  the  latter  place,  and  water-melons  from  Tash 
Kopri  and  the  gardens  along  the  Guk  Irnuik. 

There  are  in  the  city  four  monasteries  (Tekiyyeh)  of  stationary, 
and  two  of  itinerant  Dervishes.  The  castle  is  a  very  rude  struc- 
ture, built  of  the  same  coarse  sandstone  as  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  The  mortar  is  a  mixture  of  lime  and  pebbles.  Some  of 
the  towers,  three  of  which  are  round,  are  nearly  50  ft.  high ;  an- 
other is  partly  built  of  tiles,  and  some  square  ones,  more  espe- 
cially such  as  flank  the  outer  wall,  are  of  better  construction,  and 
formed  of  larger  stones,  pr()bal)ly  belonging  to  a  more  remote  era 
than  the  rest.  A  plan  was  made  hy  Mr.  Russell,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  castle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  414  ft.  long  by  f)0  wide. 

Kastamuni  lias  always  been  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  the 
capital  of  a  province  or  sanjak,  and  was  a  long  time  the  residence 
of  a  p^isha,  but,  under  the  economical  reforms  of  the  present 
sultan,  it  has  been  made  the  seat  of  a  mutesellim  under  the  Pasha 
of  Angora.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants were  exj)elled  from  this  city  and  forced  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  a  village  on  the  GiJk  Irma  ,  still  designated  as  Gaiir 
Koi.  When  re- admitted  to  live  and  trade  within  the  j^recincts  of 
the  town  they  had  no  church,  and  only  their  old  burial-ground, 
till  under  the  present  sultan,  a  ferman  Avas  granted,  allowing  them 

•  J.  N.,  p.  648.    Vulgo  Ardhl. 
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to  build  a  church  and  bury  their  dead  near  the  abode  of  their 
forefathers. 

The  population  and  extent  of  Kastamdni  claim  some  attention, 
though  its  situation  is  not  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  notwithstanding  its  commerce  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Some  of  the  mosques  and  the  new  barracks  rise  above  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  are  rather  superior  to  common  buildings ; 
but  the  houses,  although  of  two  stories,  are  in  general  ill  built; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
washed  by  a  deep  kennel,  into  which  the  fdth  of  the  whole  place 
is  collected.  There  are  no  open  quays  to  enliven  the  scene,  and 
only  here  and  there  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  across  which  the 
Mohammedan  has  to  pick  his  way,  lest  he  should  wake  the  sleep- 
ing dogs,  and  be  defiled  by  touching  them. 

Kastamuni  is  not  unfrequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  is 
always  liable  to  bad  fevers,  more  particularly  malaria,  which  is 
said  often  to  assume  a  very  fatal  type.  At  an  altitude  of  2350  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  snow  is  said  to  lie  two  months  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  summer  to  be  very  hot. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  past  history  that  Kastamuni,  with  its  com- 
manding though  ruined  castle,  presents  itself  to  us  with  features 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  ancient  title  of  Constambol,  the  city 
of  Constantine  has  been  claimed  for  it  (Bell,  vol.  iv.  p.  107). 
It  is  still  called  Constambel  in  a  modern  Greek  work  on  geography 
published  at  Smyrna ;  and  Kastambol  is  the  most  frequent  name  by 
which  it  is  known  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  town.  Rennell  even 
claims  for  it  the  still  more  ancient  name  of  Germanicopolis,  but 
it  is  better  known  in  the  pages  of  modern  history  under  the  name 
of  Castamona  (Castamon,  Leake*),  as  the  patrimonial  estate,  if 
not  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  Comneni 
family,  before  that  family  attained  the  power  and  the  eminence 
which  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  a  sinking  empire  (Gibbon, 
chap,  xlviii.).  And  the  same  fertile  district,  secluded  by  moun- 
tains on  every  side,  was  also  the  stronghold  of  an  independent 
prince  expelled  by  Plderim  Baydzid,  re-instated  by  Timur,  and 
again  expelled  by  Muhammed  I. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  comjiara- 
tlve  geography  of  the  river  Kastamuni.  This  river,  designated  as 
the  Kariisu  on  the  maps,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gok  Irmak 
from  its  sources,  8  hours  above  Kastamuni,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Kizil  Irmak  or  Halys.  At  Kastamuni  it  is  a  mere  rivulet 
7  yards  wide  by  1  ft.  deep,  but  G  miles  below  it  receives  the  river 
of  Dadahi,  10  yards  wide  l)y  1  in  depth.  The  united  streams  flow 
onwards  by  I'ash  Kijpri  and  Bdi-iibad,  to  the  Kizil  Irmak.     The 

*  A  probable  abbreyiation  of  Castra-Comueui. 
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river  of  Sarpunja  is  placed  by  Kinneir  as  a  tributary  to  the  Kasta- 
muni  river  ;  but  from  all  the  information  we  could  obtain,  it  ap- 
peared to  flow  into  the  Araj.  Kinneir  first  showed  the  connexion 
of  the  river  of  Kastamuni  with  the  Halys.  Rennell  by  mistake 
introduces  two  rivers,  one  of  Kastamuni,  the  other  of  Tiish  Kopri, 
and  both  flowing  into  the  sea  at  different  places. 

The  weather  was  very  cloudy  and  uncertain  durins:  our  stay  of 
3  days  at  Kastamuni.  The  lat.  by  the  sun's  mer.  alt.  was  41° 
2V  N.;  long,  by  two  chronometers  33°  oG'  E.;  bar.  27.^84 
inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  2400  feet :  we  also  made  ob- 
servations for  dip  and  magnetic  intensity. 

The  rocks  around  Kastamuni  consist,  below,  of  primary 
schists  ;  above  these  are  cretaceous  rocks,  white,  red,  or  brown, 
with  few  organic  remains.  The  upper  beds  of  chalk  alternate 
with  sandstone  conglomerate.  This  rock  crowns  the  castle-hill, 
and  passes,  in  the  hills  E.  and  \V.  of  the  town,  into  sandstone. 
To  the  W.  of  the  castle-hill  the  sandstone  dips  7°  E.,  but  beyond 
this,  and  over  the  adjacent  vallev,  the  same  beds  dip  W.  at  an 
angle  of  9°. 

The  contrast  of  the  dark-coloured  schists  with  the  red  and 
white  cretaceous  beds  furnishes  some  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  the  neighbourhood,  more  particularly  in  the  glen  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  town. 

Nov.  6. — We  continued  our  journey,  proceeding  along  the  valley 
of  the  Gok  Irmak,  which  flowed  with  few  windings  to  the  N.E. 
about  5}j  miles,  at  which  point  low  sandstcme  hills  advancing  from 
the  S.  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Kastamuni  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  which,  curving  round  the  hills,  afterwards  take  a 
course  of  E.N.E.  We  stopped  at  this  point  to  obtain  the  sun's 
mer.  alt.,  which  gave  the  lat.  41°  2.6'.  A  little  farther  on  the 
(icik  Irmak  receives  a  small  tributary  from  the  S.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  was  13°  cent. ;  of  the  air  13.^°  cent.  1^-  mile 
farther  we  crossed  the  same  river  ])y  a  covered  wootlen  bridge, 
beyond  which  the  river  stretched  to  the  eastward  along  a  pleasant 
valley,  cultivated,  full  of  villages,  plantations,  and  gardens. 
7  miles  l^eyond  the  bridge  the  river  enters  into  a  rockv  ravine, 
and  is  lost  sight  of  for  about  a  mile,  when  turning  to  the  N.  of  1^. 
it  enters  upon  the  valh^y  of 'l';ish  Kopri,  surrounded  bv  rocks  and 
mountains,  Init  wooded  and  cultivated  in  its  centre,  and  abound- 
ing in  villages. 

Nov.  7. — Tiish  K()pri  (stone  bridge)  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gok  Trmdk,  and  is  approached  by  a  bridge  7^  yards  long,  which 
formerly  consisted  of  four  arches;  two  of  these  now  remain,  and 
two  others,  which  were  carried  away,  are  replaced  bv  three  low 
and  l)a(lly-constructe(l  modern  arches  :  the  river,  which  here  flowed 
Irom  W.  to  E.,  divided  itself  into  four  shallow  streams. 
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The  town  is  said  to  contain  1500  houses:  we  counted  10 
minarets,  2  khiins,  and  2  baths :  tanners  and  blacksmiths  form  a 
larsfc  part  of  the  population. 

The  nmnber  of  architectural  remains  in  Tdsh  Kopri  attest  an 
ancient  site  :  old  columns  and  hewn  stones,  cornices,  &c.,  abound 
in  the  cemeteries.  We  visited  a  small  building  yclept  a  ma- 
dreseh  or  college — a  collection  of  hewn  stones  and  remains  of 
antiquity^ put  together  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  an 
open  space  in  the  centre,  and  two  rows  of  ancient  columns,  not 
two  of  which  had  capitals  of  the  same  order. 

Near  the  building  was  a  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  white  marble, 
7  feet  9  inches  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
ornamented  laterally  with  wreaths  encircling  a  mutilated  human 
face :  bulls'  heads  were  sculptured  on  the  sides  and  rams'  heads 
at  the  corners,  with  bunches  of  grapes  beneath.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  is  a  low  hill,  which  is  pointed  out  as  having 
once  borne  a  castle,  of  which  there  are  no  ruins  at  present.  On 
a  stone  near  the  gateway  is  a  mutilated  inscription,  of  which 
only  a  few  letters  are  legible.  Mr.  Russell  also  copied  other  in- 
scriptions from  the  w^alls  of  the  college,  from  a  modern  fountain, 
and  one  from  the  interior  of  a  tanner's  house.  The  following, 
which  confirms  the  supposed  identity  of  Tash  Kopri  with  the 
ancient  Pompeiopolis,  is  inscribed  on  a  large  slab  of  stone  in- 
serted laterally  into  the  wall  of  the  building  above  alluded  to  as 
constructed  of  materials  of  former  edifices  and  called  the  college. 
As  an  excuse  for  any  inaccuracies,  I  should  state  that  both  this 
and  the  following  were  copied  by  Mr.  Russell  during  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain : — 

AFAGHITYXHI 

KAION     KAAYAION 

TAAITTIANON 

TON    HAAAIKOY    AfPO 

NOMEANTA    <I>IATAT 

nZ   HBOYAH    KA! 

OAHMOZ   THZ    MH 

TronoAE  nz  noM 
HHionoAEns  ...n 

ANE0ENTO   ANa'pIAZ 

ENEKEN.* 

The  following  was  in  the  front  of  a  fountain  in  the  N.W. 
quarter  of  the  town  : — 

*  To  Good  Fortune.  Caius  Claudius  Gallitianus,  the  son  of  Pallicus,  the  kind 
administrator  of  the  country,  the  senate  and  people  of  Pompeiopolis,  the  metropolis, 
have  dedicated  on  account  of  bis  courage. 
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L.  FLAVIVS  ASCLEPIADES 
PETROXIANVS  HIC  POSITVS  EST.* 

AOYKIOZ    <l>AAYIOZ    AZKAH 
niAAHS    nETPHNIANOZ 
EN0AAE    KATOIXETAI. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kinncir,  and  after  him  Cohmel  Leake  in 
his  Map.  identified  Tash  Kopri  with  Pompeiopulis  of  the  tables, 
and  which  site  Rennell  has  sought  for  at  Tosiyvah.  The  information 
g^iven  by  the  tables  is  so  inaccurate,  that,  without  an  inscription,  a 
coin,  or  monument,  to  satisfy  the  mind,  the  rest  is  all  conjecture. 
If  we  take  the  distance  given  by  the  tables  of  Pompeiopolis  from 
Gangra,  the  former  comes  nearer  to  Tcjsiyyah  ;  but  will  the  C7  ni.p. 
given  from  Pompeiopolis  to  Sinope  agree  with  the  same  place  ? 
Again,  if  Tash  Kiipri  (of  which  there  now  seems  no  doubt)  be 
Pompeiopolis,  it  is  much  more  than  35  m.  p.  from  Gangra. 

Having  so  far  examined  the  antiquities  of  Tash  Kopri,  we 
started,  (juitting  the  river  flowing  N.E.,  and  began  an  ascent  of 
the  Ilik  Tagh,  a  spur  or  rather  portion  of  the  Alkas  Tagh,  which 
here  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Gok  Irm;ik,  and  unites  with  the 
Yeralah  Guz,  beyond  which  again,  and  nearer  to  Sinope,  were  some 
high  and  lofty  pinnacles  of  limestone  reposing  upon  primary 
schists. 

Our  general  direction  was  E.  by  X.,  and  we  stopped  upon  an 
adjacent  plain  to  take  the  sun  s  mer.  alt.,  which  gave  for  this 
place  N.  lat.  41°  29'.  400  yards  to  the  W.S.W.  was  a  small 
village  of  7  houses  called  Khazineh-dar  Kui  (Treasurcr-ville), 
and  about  ^  a  mile  N.  50.  E.,  but  separated  by  a  deep  raWne, 
the  dismantled  walls  and  crimibling  fragments  of  a  castle  occu- 
pied the  summit  of  a  nearly  insulated  rock.  This  castle  was 
named  Kiz  Karah-si  (Virgin-castle)  ;  not  an  uncommon  name  in 
the  Kixst,  as.  lor  instance,  near  Kopri,  and  probablv  referring  to  the 
castle's  never  having  been  taken.  It  ajipears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Hisar  Tma  of  Rennell,  from  which  he  named  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  arc  now  particularly  known  for  furnishinij  the 
best  masts  for  the  Turkish  navy,  and  consequently  agreeing  in  this 
point  with  the  Ilik  Tagh. 

Leaving  the  castle  on  our  left  we  descended  into  a  ravine  with 
rivulets  ilo^^  ing  to  the  G()k  Irmak,  where  we  found  fragments, 
apparently  of  old  arches,  called  Chekmak  Kapii-si  (Tinder-box 
bridge)  ;  but  whether  a  bridge  or  a  defence  to  the  defile  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

Our  ascent  of  the  Ilik  T;igh  commenced  from  this  point,  amid 
rocks  of  mica  slate,  «S:c.  \Ve  soon  entered  upon  the  pine  forests, 
and  attained  the  highest  level  of  the  range,  where  the  barometer 

*  Lucius  Flavius  Asclepiades  Petroniauus  is  placed  here. 
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indicated  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  The  only  species  of  pine 
Avas  the  Pinus  pinca.  Some  trees  which  we  measured  were  up- 
wards of  100  feet  hin^h,  and  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  cutting 
into  timber  of  1  foot  <J  inches  square.  Our  ride  through  the 
forest  was  dreary  and  monotonous,  and  we  only  arrived  after  dark, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  jackals,  at  Kavvashah  Tekiyyeh-si,  as  its 
name  shows,  a  convent  of  dervishes,  of  whom  there  were  four,  out 
of  the  inhabitants  of  about  15  cottages. 

Nov.  8. —  Started  early  up  hills  of  crystalline  schists,  the  coun- 
try around  being  now  more  bare  of  trees  and  in  part  cultivated, 
but  at  an  elevation  of  about  3200  feet.  After  travelling  2^  hours 
through  this  tract  we  opened  upon  the  valley  of  the  Giik  Irmak, 
which  immediately  upon  leaving  the  mountains  was  as  crowded  with 
villages  as  when  we  last  saw  it.  Limestone  had  for  some  time  past 
succeeded  to  the  pine-clad  schistose  rocks,  and  they  were  them- 
selves now  succeeded  by  trap  rocks  and  altered  formations  ;  but  the 
valley  of  the  river  derived  a  new  feature  from  the  predominance 
of  vast  deposits  of  detritus ;  the  acclivities,  offering  little  resistance 
to  the  action  of  rain  and  springs,  were  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines 
without  any  vegetable  covering,  and  presenting  a  curious  succes- 
sion of  different  coloured  indentations. 

At  an  elevation  of  about  1770  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
700  above  the  level  of  the  river,  we  stopped  to  get  the  sun's  mer. 
alt.,  which  gave  the  lat.  41°  28'  N.  The  hills  around  were  clad 
with  juniper  (/.  Phoenicea  and  /.  macrocarpa)  and  with  dwarf 
and  prickly  evergreen  oak.  A  little  more  than  an  hour's  journey 
brought  us  to  Bdi-abad,  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  upon  a 
tributary  to  the  Gok  Irmak. 

Nov.  9. — Boi-dbad  contains  about  300  houses,  in  which  the 
population  is  said  to  consist  of  1000  females  and  800  males.  The 
town  is  divided  into  1 1  mahallahs  or  divisions,  each  said  to  have 
its  mosque :  this  is  an  exaggeration.  There  are  3  khans  and  2 
ballis.  The  town  is  rather  scattered,  which  adds  to  its  beauty, 
and  occupies  a  valley  to  the  E.  of  the  rivulet.  The  bed  of  the 
latter  is  fdled  with  luxuriant  gardens,  full  of  fine  fruit-trees  over- 
run by  vines.  The  rivulet  of  Boi-abad  is  called  Kiiz  I)ereh-si 
(Goose-valley),  and  to  the  N.  flows,  in  an  open  and  cultivated 
vale  about  a  |^  of  a  mile  in  width,  to  its  junction  with  the  Gok 
Irmak  (Amnias);  ])ut  to  the  8.  it  issues  from  a  narrow  and  se- 
<  luded  vale,  containing  a  large  village  bearing  the  same  name. 
This  upper  vale  of  Kaz  Derch-si  is  separated  from  the  valley  of 
Bci'i-dbad  by  the  limestcme  rocks  which  bear  the  remains  of  the 
castle  or  hill -fort,  and  the  rivulet  passes  from  the  one  valley  into 
the  other  through  a  ravine  with  perpendicular  sides  at  least  300 
feet  in  height. 

Boi-abad  appears  to  be  partly  a  Persian  name,  in  which  Ian- 
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guanfe  A'bdd  means  a  city.  Boi  has  scarcely  a  Turkish  meaning ; 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  Boi  or  Bo'iavar  is  a  name  applied  to 
landed  })roprletors  or  lords  of  the  soil.  The  best-informed  na- 
tives had  no  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  the  Turks  corrupt  it  some- 
times to  BoiVad  or  Bdiavat,  as  it  appears  on  some  maps.* 

The  castle,  which  is  attri])uted  by  the  natives  to  the  Genoese, 
but  bears  no  inscriptions,  was  long  the  seat  of  nn  independent 
chieftain.  It  still  contains  within  its  walls  about  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  which  arc  said  to  have  been  deserted  only  al3out  8  years 
ago,  when  its  lord  was  a  certain  Husein,  the  last  of  the  Chipawisf 
or  Sipahi's  (Gibbon,  c.  Ixv.),  a  term  used  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  corresponding  to  the  original  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
term  "  sepoy."  The  last  chieftain  is  said  still  to  be  alive  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  followers 
have  turned  to  the  humble  occupation  of  gardeners.  Wlien  we 
visited  this  hill-fort,  of  which  a  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Russell, 
there  was  not  a  person  within  its  walls,  and  the  houses,  still  new 
although  built  of  wood,  were  deserted  as  if  yesterday :  the  pathway 
being  overgrown  with  viper's  bugloss  (Echium  Creticum),  spurge, 
and  other  weeds,  gave  an  almost  painful  idea  of  sudden  desola- 
tion ;  but  the  inhaljitants  below  sjioke  of  the  thing  in  a  manner 
highly  characteristic  of  the  feeling  at  present  predominant  in  Ana- 
tolia. ''  Of  what  use  is  it  to  live  secluded  on  yonder  mountain? 
Is  it  not  better  to  dwell  among  gardens  and  corn-fields.^ ' 

By  three  sets  of  lunar  distances  we  made  the  long,  of  Boi-iibad 
34°  o  1'  E. ;  lat.  by  sun's  mer.  alt.  41°  27'  N.  ;  variation  9'  W.  ; 
barometer  28°  8,  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Nov.  10. — Continued  our  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Ciok 
Irmak,  passing  villages  at  almost  every  mile  and  a  half,  till  we  had 
travelled  4  hours,  when  we  turned  to  the  right,  about  a  mile  along 
the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  to  the  village  of  'All  Pashii-Sluili', 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  in  a  room  similar  to  what  we  had 
at  B<7i-aba(l,  without  a  window,  and  dark  as  a  dungeon. 

The  valley  of  the  G()k  Irmak  averaged  to-day  a  width  of  from 
tV  mile  to  1  mile  ;  and  from  its  numerous  windings,  wooded  hills, 
and  rocks,  its  general  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  its  villages  and 
corn-fields,  furnished  a  (ontinued  succession  of  fine  and  varied 
landscape. 

The  recent  breccia  and  sandstone  here  rose  in  hills  to  an  ele- 
vation sometimes  of  upwards  of  800  feet  ;  and  although  at  lirst  a 
mere  pebbly  detritus,  as  wc  proceeded  down  the  valley,  the  same 

*  It  is  properly  lioyTi- Abaci ,  dye-town.  Ui'iya,  colour  or  dye,  is  Turkish;  abaJ 
(abo<U')i  Pcisiiin.     Such  coinpouiuls  arc  not  iinconinioii. — F.  S. 

f  Prob.ilily  (if  the  (;haii\^;ui  family.  SijKihns  a  Persian  word,  sii^nifyin^  *' sol- 
dier }"inisspt'lt  Spa/u,  and  iicpoi/.     It  could  hardly  be  changed  iiUo  L'hipaui. — F.  S. 
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deposit  assumed  the  character  of  true  sandstone  and  sandstone 
conglomerate,  rising  often  in  lofty  and  nearly  vertical  precipices, 
in  Avhich  the  character  of  the  beds  varied  much,  from  coarse 
to  fnie  breccia,  and  from  rude  conglomerate  rock  to  siliceous  and 
calcareous  freestone.  From  various  circumstances  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  this  valley  had  its  existence,  at  least  in  part, 
anterior  to  the  last  igneous  agency  which  disturbed  the  surface  of 
Eastern  Paphlagonia. 

Nov.  11. — Quitting  the  valley  of  'All  Pasha-Shali,  we  again 
entered  upon  that  of  the  Gok  Irmak,  and  passing  Tahiran,  now 
a  village,  but  formerly  a  small  Mohammedan  town,  found  the 
valley  beginning  to  lose  its  dimensions,  and  to  be  shut  up  by 
diallage  and  euphotide  rocks,  supporting  compact  limestone,  and 
advancing  in  wooded  precipices  or  rocky  promontories  (Kara 
Deni'n)  upon  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  little  farther  we  came  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gok  Irmak  and  the  Kizil  Irmak,  which  occurs 
in  an  open  space ;  after  this  the  latter  having  passed  through 
high  and  precipitous  rocks  to  the  S.S.W.  descends  to  the  N.  by 
E.,  and  then  suddenly  sweeping  round  to  the  S.,  forces  its  way 
through  a  defile  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  limestone,  called 
Kara  Depeh  (Black  vale),  while  the  rocks  which  it  thus  encloses 
to  the  S.  are  named  the  Ada  Tagh  (Island-mountain).  The 
latitude  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  by  the  sun's 
mer.  alt.  was  41°  22'  N. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  up  the  banks  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak  to  Haji  Hamzah,  and  from  thence  to  'Osmanjik; 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  representations  made  to  us  of  the 
impracticability  of  this  route,  we  were  determined  to  attempt  it. 
Proceeding,  however,  up  the  Kizil  Irmak,  about  a  mile  from 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Gok  Irmak,  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Beg  Koi,  beyond  which  the  former  river  comes  through 
perpendicular  rocks  of  schist  and  limestone,  which  afforded 
neither  passage  below  nor  above  on  either  of  its  banks.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  could  not  do  better  than  proceed  down 
the  river  to  the  ferry  of  Vezir  Kopri,  and,  from  that  place,  cut  off 
the  westerly  bend  of  the  stream  towards  Haji  Ilamzah,  meeting 
the  river  again  at  'Osmanjik. 

Accordingly  we  forded  the  Gok  Irmak  near  its  junction,  and 
proceeded  tlirough  the  pass  of  the  Kara  Depeh.  This  pass, 
unless  Paphlagonia  extended  farther  cast  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon,  would  appear  to  apply  itself  peculiarly  to  the  description 
aiven  by  Hecatonymus,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Sinope  to  the 
Greeks  at  Cotyora,  who  said  that  Paj)hlagonia  must  of  necessity 
be  entered  by  l)ut  one  pass,  and  that  lay  between  two  points  of  a 
rock  exceeding  high.  The  river  runs  through  a  gorge  in  a  lime- 
stone range,  which  extends  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forming  on  the 
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S.  Ijank  a  conical  rock  about  Q.50  feet  high,  and  then  rises  in  a 
wide  rampart  of  rock  to  the  N.E.  till  it  forms  cliffs,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  scarcely  C  miles,  nearly  1000  feet  in  height.  To  the 
S.E.  numerous  rudely-shaped  pinnacles  of  limestt)ne  crown  the 
mountain  summits,  upon  one  of  which  there  are  some  ruins, 
apparently  of  a  monastic  character,  concerning  which  we  could 
not  obtain  any  information. 

This  defde  has,  in  modern  times,  obtained  notoriety  from  the 
frequency  of  the  robberies  committed  in  a  neighbourhood  .so  well 
adapted  for  such  exploits;  and  this  circumstance  led  the  Turkish 
government  to  build  a  guard-house  in  the  pass,  which  was  tenanted 
by  two  useless  veterans,  who,  however,  gave  us  a  hospitable  shelter 
for  the  night.     Long,  by  chron.  35°  14'  E.,  lat.  41°  21'  N. 

From  the  upland  plains  of  Iflani,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  had  descended  to  Kastamuni, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Gok  Irniak,  about  150  feet. 
In  following  the  deep  declivity  of  that  hollow,  in  part  fdlcd  with 
detrital  deposits,  already  at  Tiish  Kopri,  a  distance  of  about  24 
miles,  the  level  had  descended  550  feet  more  ;  at  Bo'i-abad,  by 
800  feet  more,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  same  river  with  the 
Kizil  Irmak,  by  OOO  feet  more ;  the  level  at  the  confluence,  by 
barometer,  being  about  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  but 
through  the  rapids  of  Kara  Depeh  alone,  the  Kizil  Irmak  descends 
at  least  100  feet;  the  elevation  at  the  Guard-house,  below  the 
pass,  being  only  350  feet,  or  100  feet  less  than  at  a  distance  (by 
windings)  of  about  8  or  10  miles;  and  consequently  having  a  fall 
of  more  than  10  feet  to  a  mile.  The  river  was  flowing  at  a  rate, 
by  our  measurements,  of  upwards  of  5  miles  an  liour. 

The  influence  of  so  rapid  a  decrease  of  elevation,  combined, 
more  especially,  with  the  increased  temperature  of  a  valley  where 
vegetation  is  protected  by  hills,  the  radiation  of  the  sun  from  tlieir 
sides,  and  the  evaporation  from  numerous  rivulets,  is  etjually 
marked  l)y  the  successive  changes  of  the  vegetable  productions. 

On  the  plains  of  Iflani,  as  previously  seen,  barley  and  wheat 
iorm  the  chief,  if  not.  besides  some  culinarv  vegetables,  the  sole 
produce;  but  even  at  Kastamuni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gok  Irmak 
maize,  tobacco,  gourds,  and  a  few  melons,  are  produced ;  grapes, 
however,  do  not  rii)en  well.  The  same  fertile  valley,  down  to 
'IVish  K()pri,  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated,  as  far  as  to  the  base 
of  the  hills;  while  the  water-side  is  occupied  jdinost  evervwhere 
by  villages  and  gardens,  in  which  grapes  begin  to  abound,  and 
melons  of  various  kinds  are  raised.  Walnut-trees,  deciduous  oak, 
willows,  and  tall  poplars  are  frecjuent. 

The  great  forest  of  the  Ilik  'I'jigh,  stretching  from  the  water- 
side up  to  an  elevation  of  40(X)  feet,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
pine-trees  (Finns  pim-a),  which  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of 
100  feet.     These  forests,  therefore,  are  still,  as  they  have  long 
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beerij,    the  most  valuable  of  any  in  the  Sultan's  territories  for 
timber  of  that  description. 

In  descending  from  the  llik  Tagli  to  Bdi-abiid,  some  rocky 
tracts  afford  a  flourishing  vegetation  of  shrubs  of  cypress,  two 
species  of  juniper  and  evergreen  oak.  The  castle -hill  is  covered 
with  spurge.  The  fruitful  valley  below  affords  food  for  the  few 
silkworms  kept  in  this  neighbourhood ;  vines,  without  care  or 
cultivation,  climb  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ;  and  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Kiiz  Dereh-si  produce  the  most  delightful  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Anatolia. 

Tn  the  valley  of  the  Gok  Irmak  and  the  lower  part  of  'Ali  Pasha 
Shiili,  much  rice  is  cultivated,  as  usual,  in  small  fields,  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  :  this,  with  that  from  Tosiyyah,  supplies  all  the 
markets  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  leaves  a  surplus  to  b3 
shipped  at  Sinub  (Sinope),  for  the  market  of  the  capital.  In  this 
part  of  the  valley  the  Acacia  spinosa  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  soon  afterwards,  with  the  evergreen  oak,  covers  ex- 
tensive slopes,  and  forms,  together  ^vith  it,  the  chief  vegetation  of 
the  district.  The  larch  is  now  not  unfrequent  in  the  ravines,  and 
on  the  sides  of  hills  a  species  of  privet  also  becomes  common — - 
rose-trees  abound;  Arbor  Juda3  (Cercis  siliquastrum,)  is  more 
rare.  The  Astragalus  tragacanthus  and  Acacia  spinosa  render  the 
thickets  almost  impassable.  Broom  and  box  are  interspersed 
here  and  there ;  and  that  useful  plant,  Ruhia  tinctoria,  flourishes 
under  the  hedges  of  madder,  bramble,  and  privet. 

At  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  coarse  grasses  are  re- 
placed ])y  the  three-fingcrcd  grass  (Dactylaria  dactylon).  The 
cypress  becomes  a  tree  of  some  size.  The  pine  is  succeeded  by  the 
Pin  us  pinaster,  a  stunted  tree  which  climbs  up  the  acclivities  of  the 
Kara  Depeh,  till  stopped  by  vertical  precipices  of  limestone,  over 
which,  again,  it  often  shows  itself,  but  in  separated  patches  or 
solitary  trees,  with  roots  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  even  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  a  scentless 
but  pretty-coloured  pink  was  in  full  flower.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  clad  with  Syringa  argentea,  and  the  Tamarix.  There 
are  no  Oleanders,  but  wild  vines,  like  the  climbing  plants  of  South 
America,  convert  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  into  shadowy 
bowers.  There  is  also  some  underwood,  chiefly  tamarisks  and 
blackl^erries,  with  sedge  and  tall  grass,  which  shelters  many 
wild  boars.  The  evergreen  oak  still  possesses  itself  of  pebbly  ])ro- 
montories  and  declivities  of  detritus.  These  features  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  vegetation  disappeared  when  wc  left  the  river  to 
approach  Vczir  Kopri,  and  an  undulating  and  low  hilly  country 
of  schist  was  uniformly  covered  with  a  shrubbery  of  deciduous 
oak  and  junij)er,  as  well  as  some  j)rivet,  till  th(;  same  soil  was 
reclaimed  by  cultivation,  through  the  industry  and  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  and  numerous  villages. 
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Nov.  13. — We  travelled  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Kizll  Irmak, 
9  miles  from  the  guard-house  to  the  ferry,  which  we  crossed  in  a 
rude  boat.  There  were  few  villages  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 
We  passed  a  ruinous  khan,  and  a  bridge  which  had  been  com- 
menced, but  never  completed. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  80  yards  wide,  had  a  current  of 
about  4  miles,  and  was  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth. 

Following  the  river  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  steep  cliff 
advancing  upon  the  river,  which  appeared,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two,  to  pass  through  lofty  cliffs  of  limestone,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  at  Kara  Depeh.  There  is  no  road  along  the  river's 
banks  to  Bafirah.  Turning  at  this  point  to  the  S.S.E.,we  passed 
the  village  of  Cheltijak,  containing  about  twenty  houses  and  a 
mosque,  and  entered  upon  the  country  of  low  shrubs,  previously 
described,  reaching  Vczir  Kopri  just  as  night  set  in,  about  9  miles 
nearly  S.E.  of  where  we  left  the  river's  side. 

Nov.  13. — The  town  of  Vezir  Kopri  is  situated  in  a  hollow, 
containing  a  mere  rivulet,  which  soon  flows  into  a  country  of 
rude  limestone  rocks,  while  the  more  fertile  district  is  backed  to 
the  south  by  the  Tavshun  Taghi.  It  contains  about  1000  Mo- 
hammedan families,  fifty  Armenian,  and  twenty  Greek,  each  of 
which  sects  has  a  church.  The  town  is  divided  into  quarters, 
sometimes  separated  by  party  walls ;  and  the  market  is  divided 
in  the  same  way,  each  portion  having  regular  gates  for  its  pro- 
tection. There  is  a  bezestan,  or  covered  market,  for  silks  and 
fine  goods,  which  is  a  tolerably  well -looking  edifice,  with  four 
domes  built  of  tiles.  At  each  of  the  gateways  of  this  building  a 
tombstone  is  dovetailed  into  the  wall.  One  of  them  contains  a 
mutilated  inscription,  and  the  sculptured  insignia  of  a  Greek 
priest.  The  other  also  bears  an  inscription,  which,  althouo-h 
turned  upside  down,  was  more  legible  ; — 

ZEMNnZ 

KAIZHZAN 

TAKOIMI 

nZETHM 

KYPIAAH 

ZYTOYTE 

KNnZAZA 

METAYTOY 

MNHMHZXA 

PINENXn 

PSBETEI.* 


*  "  Hiinourably,  and  havini^  lived  respoctanly   It^rty  years,  I  yrilla,  dauj^hter  of 

Sytus,  who  bore  childron  to  him.  In  incmory  [of  him  crtctod  this  monument]  in 
the  year  1 7J.'' 
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There  are  no  ancient  buildings  in  the  town^  but  some  of  the 
hewn  stones  alternating  with  tiles,  which  have  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  baths,  appear  to  be  of  better  quality  than  are 
generally  found  in  mere  Mohammedan  buildings.  Fragments  of 
columns  are  also  not  unfrequent.  The  four  khans  are  poor 
places  ;  and  only  one  of  the  four  baths  is  good.  The  lat.  by 
sun's  mer.  alt.  is  41°  7'  N.  •  the  long,  by  chron.  35°  35'  E.  The 
mean  of  the  barometer  was  •ig'lOO,  and  at  this  low  elevation,  of 
about  800  feet,  cotton  and  mulberry  trees  are  cultivated ;  and 
storks'  nests  make  their  appearance  on  the  chimney  and  house 
tops. 

Vezir  Kopri  was  formerly  called  Kedi  Kal'ah  by  the  Turks ; 
and  4  hours  to  the  south  there  is  a  castle  situated  upon  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  conical  peaks  of  the  Tavshan  Taghi,  called 
Tavshan  Kal'ah-si  (Hare-castle).  We  would  have  visited  this 
castle  from  Vezir  Kopri,  but  did  not  know  of  its  existence  till  we 
observed  it  far  away  to  our  left,  on  our  route  to  'Osmanjik. 

Nov.  15. — Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  river  in  a  direction 
W.  by  S.,  towards  the  foot  of  the  Tavshan  Taghi  (Hare-mount), 
with  few  villages  and  a  scanty  cultivation,  also  blocked  up  at  a 
distance  of  6  miles  by  rocky  knolls  of  limestone.  After  travel- 
ling 3  J  hours  we  came  to  the  foot  of  Tavshan  Taghi,  and  com- 
menced our  ascent  amid  forests  of  deciduous  oak  gradually  be- 
coming trees,  interspersed  with  pine  and  beech.  The  ascent  lasted 
9.h  hours,  the  rocks  consisting  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  The 
sandstone  continues  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  when  it  becomes 
laminar  and  schistose,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  S.W.  At 
the  crest  the  vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  small  birch  trees, 
covered  with  lichen,  and  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  shrubby  vac- 
cinium  at  the  foot.  At  the  summit,  the  barometer  indicated  an 
elevation  of  3690  feet  above  the  sea.  After  continuing  along  the 
crest  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  we  descended  the  opposite  de- 
clivity, 680  feet,  to  Kosajak,  a  village  situate  in  a  ravine  amid 
cliffs  of  schistose  and  limestone,  and  inhabited  by  charcoal-burn- 
ers attached  to  the  silver-mines  of  Gurnish  Kh^n.  A  curious 
phenomenon  exhibited  itself  here  in  a  huge  mass  of  limestone, 
about  300  feet  long  by  100  high,  which  lay  detached  upon  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  mica  slate.  It  certainly  was  not  a  boulder- 
stone,  and  was  more  probably  tilted  up  into  its  present  position. 

Nov.  l6. —  Continuing  along  the  valley  of  Kosjak  in  a  W.  ^  S. 
direction,  we  descended  gradually  towards  the  valley  of  the  Kizil 
Trm^k.  At  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  we  entered  upon  a  plain 
bounded  to  the  N.  and  E.  by  limestone  cliffs;  to  the  S.E.  was  the 
defile  through  which  the  great  Constantinople  road  is  carried 
from  Merzivan  to  'Osmiinjik,  which  we  soon  afterwards  joined  at 
two  or  three  straggling  cottages  called  ITaji  Hasan.     The  sun's 
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merid.  alt.  gave  the  lat.  of  the  centre  of  this  plain  40^  o8' ;  bar. 
28-230. 

From  this  point  to  the  gap  in  the  mountains  above  the  valley 
of  the  Karchak  Chai,  about  5  miles  in  distance,  the  road  lay  to 
the  S.  of  W.  Hence  the  Constantinople  road  is  carried  by  the 
pass  of  Menzil  'A'shiki  to  the  N.  of  W.,  a  point  of  importance  in 
the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

'Osmanjik,  with  its  trachytic  pinnacles  and  castellated  ruins, 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  any 
detail  respecting  it.  The  Kizil  Irmak  at  this  place  flows  from 
S.E.  to  W.N.VV.  Bajazet's  Bridge  (Bayazid's)  consists  of  thir- 
teen arches,  and  is  283  yards  long,  8  wide,  with  water  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  only  half  the  channel.  The  town  has  300 
houses,  five  mosques,  and  three  khans.  The  lat.  bv  altitude 
of  a  Polaris  40°  57'  N. 

Nov.  17- — We  pursued  our  journey  southwards,  following  the 
banks  of  the  stream  for  10  miles,  when  we  left  it  to  the  right,  the  river 
crossing  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Kirk  Deli'm  mountains  and  those  of  Iskilub.  The  Kizil 
Irmak  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  river,  both  below  and  above  this 
pass,  where  we  ferried  across  it  on  our  way  to  Iskilub;  but  it 
does  not  equal  what  would  a  priori  be  expected  from  a  river  of 
such  a  long  course,  and  fed  by  so  many  large  tributaries.  In  the 
valley  of  'Osmanjik,  and  in  that  of  Kiinkari,  it  is  no  more  nan- 
gable  than  it  is  in  the  districts  of  the  Kirk  Deli'm,  or  the  Add 
Tagh.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  river  has 
obtained  credit  in  Europe  from  the  vague  reports  of  travellers, 
who  have  not  adopted  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  Taver- 
nier  calls  it  a  large  river  at  Kesra  Kopri  ;  Tourncfort  compares  it 
to  the  Seine  near  Angora  ;  Mr.  Charles  Vaughan  estimated  it 
pretty  accurately  at  1()C)  yards  at  '0>;manjik  ;  and  at  a  difterent 
season  of  the  year  it  had  aj^peared  beyond  Suaz,  to  some  of  our 
party,  almost  as  large  as  it  now  was  in  the  vale  of  Kankari. 
Several  writers  have  called  it  Aitoe-su  and  Atoe-su;*  but  below 
Angora  we  found  it  generally  recognised  as  the  Red  River,  or 
Kizil  Iriudk.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Tournefort,  and  noticed  by 
Reniiell,  on  the  authority  of  IJaji  Khah'fah,  of  its  passing  below 
the  parallel  of  Angora,  through  formations  of  red  saliferous  sand- 
stone, is  quite  accurate. 

The  sun's  mer.  alt.  to-day  gave  the  lat.  40°  50'  N.  The 
Kizil  Irmiik  W.  700  yards  distant;  the  pass  in  the  mountains 
S.  50°  \y.  ;'and  village  of  Kijanlak  N.  12^  W.  i  mile.  On  quit- 
ting the  river's  side  we  crossed  some  hills  of  trachytic  rocks,  and 

*  A't6-su,  or  AVto-sii  (A't6,  water'),  is  some  locul  name.  The  common  Turks 
name  their  rivers  from  the  neighbouring  town,  and  consequently  the  same  river  has 
frequently  several  different  names. — F.  S. 

t2 
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descended  into  the  valley  of  Hamam  Gozi  (Warm-bath's  eye), 
so  called  from  warm  sprin2:s  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
This  valley  contained  two  villages  of  Turkomans,  the  first  of  that 
nation  we  had  met  with  in  proceeding  southwards.  At  one  of  these 
(Mujteli)  we  stopped  for  the  night.  It  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing: some  fragfments  of  modern  Greek  buildino-s,  columns,  hewn 
stones,  cScc. ;  and  in  the  side  of  a  fountain  there  is  a  tombstone 
with  scollop  shell,  a  pilgrim's  crook,  and  a  deacon's  badge,  such 
as  are  used  by  the  modern  Greeks.  Half  an  hour  farther  on  was 
a  village  of  Greeks,  called  Rum  Koi. 

Nov.  18. — We  approached  Kirk  Deli'm  by  a  narrow  pass  in 
limestone  rocks,  in  which  were  several  caves ;  and  on  the  eastern 
side  was  a  large  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus  at  Amasia.  This  huge  relic  of  human 
labour  was  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
cut  into  the  side  of  a  precipice  which  fronted  the  N.  It  consisted 
of  a  hollow  stone-coffin,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  which 
it  was  still  connected  at  the  top,  but  separated  at  the  sides  by  a 
passage  4  feet  9  inches  in  width,  and  3 1  feet  in  depth,  but  cross- 
ways,  at  the  base,  was  44  feet  9  inches.  The  tomb  was  orna- 
mented with  two  lateral  pillars,  in  low  relief,  and  could  only  be 
entered  by  a  small  aperture  about  4  feet  high,  and  15  feet  from  the 
ground ;  the  total  height  being  about  30  feet,  and  the  width 
44  feet  3  inches.  Above  the  aperture  was  inscribed  in  colossal 
letters — 

IKEIIOY* 

Some  of  the  letters  were  painted  red,  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
modern  Greeks  of  Rum  Koi  that  this  monument  is  indebted 
for  the  inscription,  as  well  as  for  the  addition  of  a  red  cross  and 
some  rudely-painted  letters. 

Our  ascent  up  Kirk  Deli'm  took  us  exactly  one  hoilr,  when 
we  attained  an  elevation  of  3090  feet,  and  from  which  j)oint  the 
country  soon  extended  in  a  high  alpine  plain,  with  a  small  lake, 
and  in  good  part  cultivated.  The  land  gradually  lowers  beyond 
this  to  the  great  plain  of  Churum,  which,  in  its  lowest  part,  is 
only  730  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  Kirk  Deli'm.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  destitute  of  wood,  thinly  peopled,  and  dreary  in 
aspect,  but  in  parts  cultivated  by  different  crops  in  rotation.  I'he 
sun's  mer.  alt.  gave  the  lat.  40"^  37'  N.;  the  Castle  of  (.'liuriim 
bearing  S.  30°  E. 

The  Kirk  Deli'm  mountains  have  a  nucleus  of  mica  slate,  but 
are  composed  princii)ally  of  trachyte,  earthy,  compact,  and  py- 
roxenic,  and  of  superimposed  and  tilted-up  limestones.  The 
chain  is  well  wooded  in  parts  with  oak  and  pine.     It  extends  from 

*  «'  Of  Icusius." 
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the  Kizil  Irmak,  in  the  \V.,  to  the  hilly  district  containing  the 
silver-mines  W.  of  Merzivan,  Avhicli  by  its  southern  branches 
separated  Pontus  from  the  Trochmian  Galatia  (Strabo,  p.  06 1), 
and  is  considered  by  Rennell  as  a  spur  of  Paryadres.  But  al- 
though from  the  plain  of  Merzivan  it  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  distinct  chain,  from  so  elevated  a  plain  as  that  of 
Churum,  it  loses  its  mountainous  character,  a  circumstance  which 
also  appHes  itself  to  the  Koseh  Tagh,  which,  like  low  hills  when 
seen  from  Churum,  descend,  on  the  western  side,  down  to  the 
valley  r)f  the  Kizil  Irmak,  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  a  few  miles. 
As  Churum  has  been  visited  lately  by  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr. 
W.  I.  Hamilton,  it  need  not  therefore  detain  us  long.  The 
number  of  houses  is  said  to  amount  to  1800,  but  they  are  generally 
of  one  storv,  and  the  population  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at 
more  than  7^00.  There  are  four  khans  and  as  many  baths,  and 
we  counted  sixteen  minarets  from  the  castle.  There  are  but  few 
Christian  families,  and  these  are  chiefly  tilemakers  and  potters  ; 
there  are  also  tanners  at  the  place,  and  much  wheat  is  sold  in  the 
market. 

The  castle,  of  which  we  made  a  plan,  is  nearly  square,  walled 
round,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  two  square  towers  between 
these  on  each  side.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  dwelling-houses ; 
the  walls  are  of  various  dates,  and  have  often  been  repaired  or 
rebuilt,  the  original  plan  of  the  building  having  apparently  been 
preserved.  The  principal  stone  is  a  fine  compact  white  limestone, 
but  an  easily  disentegrating  sandstone  has  also  been  used.  A 
great  number  of  white  marble  columns  has  also  been  been  worked 
into  the  wall,  besides  many  Greek  tombstones,  with  crosses  and 
sculptures,  and  various  inscriptions,  most  of  which  are  illegihlc. 
We  copied  one  of  the  most  legible,  near  the  gate.  The  lat.  of 
Churum,  by  the  sun's  mer.  alt.,  was  40°  3['  47'';  and  the  long. 
by  chron.  was  34°  ol'  E. ;  the  mean  of  the  bar.  was  •-I7'374,  in- 
dicating an  elevation  of  about  '23(i0  feet. 

Churum,  after  the  subjection  of  Chapvan  O'ghli  (the  well- 
known  Turkoman  chieftain  of  Vuz-kat)  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
pasha,  but  soon  sunk,  from  its  want  of  resources,  to  a  mere 
'Ayyanlik,  under  which  are  S.iz,  'Osnuinjik.  Haji  IJamzah,  Iske- 
lib,  and  Kasar :  the  two  latter  are  towns  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Crossing  the  plains  of  Churum  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
we  approached  the  foot  of  the  Koseh  Tagh,  which  we  entered  by 
a  valley  planted  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  then  ascended 
till  we  reached  an  alpine  plain  covered  with  pine,  and  having  a 
village  upon  it.  Beyond  this  we  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  at  an  altitude  of  3330  feet,  and  then  began  to  descend, 
passing  a  guard-house  in  our  way.     The  sun's  mer.  alt.  gave  our 
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lat.  40°  53' ;  and  immediately  beyond  this  we  first  entered  upon 
beds  of  gypsum,  which  gave  origin  to  a  low,  undulating 
country,  with  wide,  grassy  plains  or  nearly  level  uplands,  occupied 
by  migratory  Turkoman  tribes,  and  filling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak  from  the  pass  in  the  Kirk  Deli'm  to  the  igneous 
rocks  of  KaFah-jik. 

The  formations  of  the  Koseh  Tagh  consisted  of  carbonaceous 
rock,  &c.,  ^vith  altered  limestones,  and  on  the  west  declivity 
gypsum.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  the  mineralogical  peculiarities,  which  we  observed  in  these 
mountains  :  suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  various  associations  of 
the  rocks  are  highly  interesting.  A  short  ride  from  the  place 
where  we  entered  upon  the  gypsum  pasture  lands,  led  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  which  we  crossed  without  delay  in  a 
ferry-boat,  and  turned  to  the  N.  by  W.,  the  table  mountain  of 
Bayad  bearing  N.  65°  W.,  and  the  pass  of  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
through  the  Kirk  Delim,  N.  Qb°  E.  :  we  crossed  similar  marshy 
and  grassy  lands  of  gypsum  till  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
of  Iskelib.  There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  vegetation  of  these 
tracts,  more  especially  with  respect  to  that  interesting  point  the 
social  propagation  of  the  same  tribes ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  as 
in  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  a  predominance  of  Com- 
posites and  Umbellifercc  characterized  the  autumnal  vegetation, 
and  that  one  or  two  species  had  generally  a  large  local  develop- 
ment to  the  exclusion  of  others;  and  that  these  predominant 
species  differ  from  the  slightest  variation  in  the  soil  and  position. 
The  season  of  the  year,  however,  precluded  any  very  accurate 
researches  of  the  kind,  except  to  an  experienced  botanist. 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  entered  into  a  small  valley  enclosed  by 
rocks,  chiefly  cultivated  with  vineyards  :  volcanic  rocks  began  now 
to  protrude  through  the  gypsum,  and  were  succeeded  by  volcanic 
tufa,  and  conglomerates,  dipping  N.E.  The  castle  of  the  town 
of  Iskelib,  most  singularly  placed,  then  broke  upon  us,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  of  white  limestone  embosomed  in 
the  centre  of  naked  volcanic  rocks  and  conglomerates,  the  barren 
and  stony  declivities  of  which  gave  little  promise  of  ever  becoming 
the  site  of  a  town.  Minaret  after  minaret,  and  houses  crowding 
from  the  deep  valley  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  hills,  gradually 
opened  upon  us  till  they  were  seen  sweeping  circularly  round  the 
castle,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  in  the  dusky  eve  could  reach.  It 
presented  the  very  remarkable  j)icture  of  a  town  perched  upon  a 
naked  rock ;  but  the  gardens  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  were 
productive  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  although  wood  was  rare. 

Nov.  21. — Iskelib,  commonly  pronounced  Eskilup,  contains 
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1500  houses,  chiefly  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  tiled  roofs  :  of 
these  about  thirtv  are  ^v-ithin  the  castle.  The  remainder  of  the 
town  is  much  scattered  through  the  valleys  round  the  castle,  each 
of  which  is  watered  by  its  own  rivulet,  and  when  not  occupied  by 
buildings  converted  into  fruitful  gardens.  The  number  of  houses 
was  obtained  from  the  Shehr  Kayasi*  by  Mr.  Rasam,  and  the 
population  may  be  estimated  at  QOOO. 

The  castle  or  hill-fort  is  an  old  structure  of  irregular  form,  and 
very  much  dilapidated.  The  remains  of  towers  at  the  opposite 
angles  are  still  evident.  The  gateway  and  most  of  the  walls  have 
been  repaired  in  modern  times.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  fronting  the  centre  of  the 
town,  are  several  sepulchral  caverns,  two  of  which  have  some 
claims  to  elegance,  being  ornamented  with  sculptures  :  one  of 
them  is  much  mutilated,  but  upon  the  other  two  winged  angels 
are  clearly  discernible,  the  one  bearing  a  round  cup,  the  other  a 
branch.  These  two  grottoes  have  also  each  of  them  two  columns 
of  incongruous  orders,  and,  with  the  sculptures,  are  indifferent  in 
execution,  and  evidently  of  the  lowest  Empire. 

This  town,  like  Kankari  and  Karahjik,  notwithstanding  its 
size,  its  castle  and  antique  remains,  is  in  so  secluded  a  spot  in 
the  centre  of  a  mountain  district,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  visited  by  Europeans;  and  some  jealousy  was  shown  on 
our  reaching  a  place  where  no  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are 
allowed  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode.  The  few  Rayasf  that 
pursued  their  avocations  here  lived  in  the  khans,  for  by  a  law 
peculiar  to  the  place,  founded  upon  some  superstitious  notion,  no 
Christian  is  suffered  to  live  there  for  more  than  nine  months  in  the 
year.      Their  wives  are  consequently  left  at  Kiinkari. 

The  weather  was  cloudy,  with  rain,  during  our  stay  at  Iske- 
lib,  and  did  not  allow  of  any  celestial  observations.  The  mean 
of  the  barometer  was  127°  348  ;  mean  temp.  5H°.  Elevation 
about  C300  feet. 

We  quitted  Iskelib  in  a  dense  fog,  and  after  about  an 
hour's  ride  we  left  the  igneous  rocks,  and  came  upon  upland 
gypsum,  bounded  to  the  W.  by  a  hilly  range,  the  central  portion 
of  which,  with  conical  summits,  was  covered  with  a  thin  vegeta- 
tion of  pine-trees.  At  G  miles  from  Iskelib  we  passed  a  large 
Kaya  Aghzi  (Pass's  mouth),  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  little, 
and  2  miles  farther,  we  came  to  the  valley  of  Chai  Kni  (River- 
town),  which  brought  us  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  where 
large  beds  of  pitchstone  and  pitchstone  porphyry  hills  appeared 
among  trachytic  rocks.     Ascending  the   next   hill,    a   singular, 

*  Shehr  ketkhud:\-si,  pronounced  Shehir  kyayiisi,  i.  c.  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
town.— F.S. 

f  Properly  Ri'ayah,  or  Ri'ayat,  spelt  Ryot  by  the  Anglo-Iudians. — F.S. 
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naked  rock  presented  itself  to  our  view,  beyond  and  on  tlie 
southern  side  of  Kizil  Irmak,  isolated  upon  a  plateau  of  gypsum, 
and  bearing  E.  65  S.  We  could  not  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  Stabium,  which  we 
must  have  left,  although  sought  after  diligently,  very  little  to  our 
left,  on  our  road  from  Churum  to  Iskelib :  the  natives,  however, 
knew  of  no  castle  in  that  direction,  but  the  intervention  of  the 
river  renders  the  intercourse  very  small.  After  a  journey  of 
about  15  miles,  we  came  to  the  valley  of  Bayad,  in  which  are  four 
villages;  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  Depeh;  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  where  we  passed  the  night,  Nahaden;  600  yards  below, 
Yatikchi ;  and  high  up  on  the  hill  side  to  the  W.,  Urulan,  a  small 
village.  The  four  villages  are  united  under  the  name  of  Bayad ; 
and  that  of  Nahaden  is  enclosed  by  a  dyke  of  pitchstone  por- 
phyry, running  E.  and  W.  in  a  kind  of  recess,  while  a  small  river 
coming  from  the  hilly  range  flowed  nearly  from  N.  to  S. ;  over  it 
was  a  bridge  with  some  appearance  of  former  solidity,  if  not  anti- 
quity; and  near  the  mosque  of  Nahaden  was  a  mass  of  pitchstone 
porphyry  hewn  into  a  singular  form,  similar  to  that  of  a  baptismal 
font.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  close  to  Nahaden,  and  separating 
the  recess  in  which  the  village  stands,  from  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river,  were  the  rude  walls  of  an  old  hill-fort,  which  must  in 
its  best  day  have  been  but  a  very  rude  structure,  not  improbably 
a  stronghold  of  Gallo- Grecians.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a 
castle  one  day's  journey  N.W.  from  this  place. 

Nov.  23. — Our  route  lay  over  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  the  previous  day.  Alternating  hills  and  valleys  in  the  gypsum 
formation  bounded  to  the  VV.  by  hills  of  sandstone.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6  miles  from  Bayiid  we  approached  these  hills,  in 
the  narrow  valleys  opening  from  which  were  several  Turkoman 
villages.  The  sun's  mer.  alt.  gave  our  lat.  40°  34'  N.  Beyond  this 
we  came  to  a  deep  ravine  with  a  guard-house,  succeeded  by  a 
dreary  upland  of  unproductive  gypsum,  terminating  in  a  valley  of 
sandstone,  and  the  village  of  O'lajik,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night.      Here  a  change  of  soil  is  accompanied  by  fertility. 

Nov.  24. — We  started  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  over  cultivated 
lands,  followed  by  plains  of  gypsum,  varying  our  direction  till  we 
arrived  at  a  spring  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Ilere  we  sent  on 
our  driver  with  the  baggage-horses  to  KanghanV''  while  we  ourselves 
turned  to  the  S.W.,  by  the  village  of  Bell  Biigh,  descending  into 
a  deep  valley  composed  of  alternating  beds  of  red  sand  sandstone 
and  gypsum,  among  which  there  was  a  mine  of  salt  which  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  fmding. 


•  Or  Kankari.     Pronounced  vulgarly  Changri;  this  substitution  of  the  sound  of 
ch  for  k  is  common  among  the  Araljs  S.  of  Basrah.     Sec  Niebuhr's  Travels,  Vol.  ii. 
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This  mine  occurs  in  clay  beds  in  the  gypsum,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  dipping  about  70°  to  the  N.  The 
entrance  fronts  the  S.  :  the  slope  varies,  but  mules  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mine  with  facility,  and  return  loaded.  The  width 
varies  from  7  to  28  yards,  and  the  height  from  4  to  6  yards,  the 
works  being  carried  on  without  order  or  regularity.  The  inclina- 
tion at  the  bottom  averaged  1  yard  in  17-  The  total  length 
was  400  yards  ;  the  direction  very  winding.  There  is  a  su])erin- 
tendent  who  receives  from  1  to  H  piastres  per  load  :  the  people 
who  come  for  salt  have  to  dig  for  themselves.  This  salt,  like 
that  of  Persia,  which  is  found  in  formations  of  the  same  character 
and  age,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  in  homogeneous  masses,  more 
or  less  transparent. 

Salt  is  procured  from  other  mines  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
this  is  ])y  far  the  most  extensive  bed.  It  is  also  procured  in 
summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kankari  from  a  small  lake,  round 
which  the  salt  crystallizes  when  the  water  evaporates.  The 
therm,  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  a  temp,  of  23°  cent., 
(73^°,  Fahr.),  the  temp,  of  the  external  air  being  13°  (55 J° 
Fahr.).  The  miners  were  working  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
Their  hammers  were  attached  to  very  thin  and  flexible  bars  of 
wood,  upwards  of  3  feet  in  length. 

The  gypsum  of  G alalia  resembles  in  its  characters  the  gypsum 
of  Paris  in  part,  and  still  more  closely  that  of  jNIesopotamia  and 
Arabia.  But  laying  aside  the  question  of  the  division  of  that 
great  formation  into  two  distinct  portions,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  gypsum  of  Galatia  or  of  central  Anatolia  belongs  to  the 
supracretaceous  epoch. 

The  saliferous  red  sandstones,  which  arc  beneath  the  gypsum, 
and  which  constitute  the  great  range  of  the  Kankari  hills,  are, 
with  the  gypsum,  broken  up  and  altered  by  the  eruption  of 
trachytic  and  volcanic  rocks,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iskelib  ; 
and  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  formation  are  composed  of  a 
rudely-aggregated  mass  of  trachytic  and  volcanic  rocks,  with 
chlorite  and  jaspers;  so  that  on  first  investigation  it  appeared  like 
a  mere  local  breccia.  It  was  only  after  examining  the  develop- 
ment which  the  same  formations  subsecjuently  took  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Galatia,  where  the  red  sandstone  conglomerate  passes 
into  red  and  brown  slaty  sandstones,  together  with  red  sand  and 
saliferous  clav,  and  occupies  large  tracts  of  country,  that  the  real 
importance  of  the  formation  declared  itself,  and  it  appeared  as  a 
]\'irt  of  the  same  saliferous  sandstone  which  Mr.  \V.  1.  Hamilton 
met  with  between  Yi'iz-kat  and  Ak-serai,  and  to  whieh  he  tailed 
our  attention,  as  the  sandstone  through  which  the  Kizil  Irmiik 
flows  between  Angora  and  Kaisariyyeh. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  although  this  sandstone. 
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like  most  saliferous  deposits,  contains  few  fossils,  and  that  its 
age  is  difficult  to  determine,  that  still  in  their  upper  beds  they 
alternate  with  the  gypsum  and  its  marls  and  clays ;  and  this  alter- 
nation in  the  low  country  near  the  Kizil  Irmak,  between  Kankari 
and  Iskelib,  is  repeated  as  often  as  twenty  or  thirty  times,  establish- 
ing the  contemporaneous  origin  of  at  least  a  part  of  these  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  their  almost  immediate  succession  and  close 
relation  to  each  other :  if,  therefore,  the  gypsum  can  be  demon- 
strated to  belong  to  the  tertiary  epoch,  so  also  must  the  accom- 
panying sandstone  and  trachytic  conglomerates ;  a  result  which 
will  establish  a  further  relation  between  the  formations  of  the 
uplands  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  and  parts  of  Persia  and  Syria.  The  non-occurrence  of 
cycladic  limestone,  or  lacustrine  marl  associated  with  the  gypsum 
in  south-eastern  Galatia,  cannot  be  properly  considered  till  we 
have  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  formations. 

A  couple  of  hours'  ride  over  upland  gypsum  led  us  to  a  broad 
valley,  crossed  by  a  rivulet  coming  from  the  N.  a  little  E.,  and 
met  by  another  valley  of  less  extent,  having  its  rivulet  com- 
ing from  the  N.W.  The  town  of  Kankari,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, occupies  the  base  of  a  promontory  of  breccia,  which  advances 
between  the  two  valleys,  and  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  the 
interior  of  which  is  filled  with  dwelling-houses. 

Nov.  26. — Kankari  is,  as  just  mentioned,  a  large  town,  con- 
taining about  3000  houses  and  a  population  of  18,000  persons. 
Out  of  these  there  are  30  Greek  families  and  \6  Armenian. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Obadias :  the  Arme- 
nians have  no  place  of  worship.  The  Mohammedans  have  8 
large  and  some  smaller  mosques ;  there  are  6  khans  and  4  public 
baths  ;  the  chief  trade  is  in  salt  and  wool ;  red  berries*  are  also  an 
article  of  trade.  The  town  is  built  like  Iskelib  at  the  junction 
of  two  valleys,  but  is  all  grouped,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill, 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  in  one  large  and  irregular  mass,  only 
diversified  by  a  few  buildings  placed  apart,  as  the  new  barracks 
are  which  occupy  a  low  and  unhealthy  position  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  whilst  a  fine  natural  plateau,  out  of  reach  of  malaria, 
exists  close  to  it.  Another  is  a  singular  Mohammedan  building, 
of  which  we  made  a  j)lan.  It  is  called  the  Mejid  Tiish  or 
''glorious  stone,"!  and  appears  to  have  been  a  convent  of  der- 
vishes and  a  burial-place  for  holy  men.  It  was  said  by  a  resident 
dervish  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Harun  el  Rashid,  but 
an  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  the 
Ey)'ubite  sovereigns  of  Syria,   and  John  Lascaris  at  Constanti- 

*  Probably  yellow  berries  {rhamnus  tinctorius). — F.  S. 

f  There  is  probably  some  mistake  here,  as  such  a  compound  is  very  unusual. — 
F.S. 
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nople,  not  long  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Khallfate  by  the 
Moghuls. 

At  Yaprakli^  6  hours  from  Kankari,  1  from  Tuelit,  and  10  hours 
from  Tosiyyah,  an  annual  fair  is  held,  which  begins  on  the  17th 
September  and  lasts  7  days :  it  is  celebrated  over  all  Lesser  Asia. 
This  place  is  also  noted  among  Christians  as  being  the  site  of  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Elias,  a  rather  duljious  point,  but  there  are 
said  to  be  no  stationary  houses  at  the  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  upon  a  mountain  height. 

Our  stay  at  Kankari  was  prolonged  a  few  days  in  order  to  get 
some  astronomical  observations,  as  we  had  been  disappointed  at 
Iskelib.  The  weather  was,  however,  very  unfavourable,  gene- 
rally cloudy  and  much  snow  falling.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
lunar  distances  from  Pollux;  two  sets  of  sun's  alt.  for  time  at  this 
place;  and  sun's  mer.  alt. :  these  gave  its  long.  33°  49'  E.,  and 
40°  33' oO"  N.  lat. :  the  mean  of  the  ])arometer  was  C7.340; 
approx.  elevation,  23o0  feet. 

Dec.  3. — We  left  Kankari  in  a  dense  white  fog  and  hoar  frost 
below :  our  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  united  rivulets,  the 
north-western  of  which  was  12  yards  wide  at  Kankari.  Soon  after 
quitting  the  enWrons  there  is  no  cultivation,  except  in  one  small 
valley,  2  miles  below,  and  then  little  else  but  vines  and  stunted 
tamarisks.  The  hills  on  both  sides  consist  of  gypsum,  much 
waved  and  twisted  in  its  stratification,  with  occasionally  red  sand 
and  sandstone.  After  following  the  river  about  6  miles  we  turned 
to  the  S.  W.  over  a  hill  of  gypsum ;  descended  into  the  valley  of 
Beg  Diizi;  re-ascended,  and  crossing  another  bed  of  upland 
gypsum,  again  descended  into  the  valley  of  Akghoran,  which  we 
followed  in  a  S.E.  direction.  We  were  much  hurt  here  at  seeing 
some  travelling  Raydhs  scoffed  at  and  assailed  with  the  most  con- 
temptuous language  by  a  parcel  of  boys  and  children.  One 
more  bed  of  upland  gypsum  brought  us  to  the  valley  of  the 
Timai  river,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  comes  from  the 
mountains  about  Vaprakli.  It  is  a  small  stream  from  12  to  13 
yards  wide,  which  empties  itself  at  a  short  distance  from  that 
point  into  the  Kizil  Irmak.  The  valley  was  about  ^  a  mile  wide 
in  some  parts,  less  in  others,  and  there  were  two  kishlas  or  win- 
ter villages,  one  liclonglng  to  the  people  of  Akghoran,  the  other 
to  the  villagers  of  Iiiiinduk,  whose  actual  residence  we  soon  ob- 
served at  a  short  distance  up  a  small  valley  to  our  right.  Travel- 
ling up  the  valley  of  the  Vaprakli  river  in  a  direction  of  8.  70"^ 
W.,  we  arrived  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  time  at  Tunai,  a 
small  and  dirty  village,  inhabited  by  guards,  who  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  travellers  at  the  time  of  the  Vaprakli  fair. 
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Tlic  fog  had  continued  all  day  almost  without  interruption ;  at 
times  we  rose  above  it,  on  the  high  uplands,  where  the  sun  was 
seen  through  the  mist ;  towards  evening  the  effect  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  sky,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  least  refrangible 
rays,  gave  to  the  cliffs  above  Tunai  a  beautiful  and  remarkable 
appearance.  At  daybreak  next  morning  the  sky  was  clear,  the 
ground  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  the  summits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  tinged  Avith  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  but  a 
dense  bank  of  mist  lay  along  the  valley :  in  a  few  minutes  the 
diffusion  of  vapour  became  general,  and  everything  was  wrapt  in 
a  fog,  which  continued  more  or  less  all  day,  only  clearing  up  at 
intervals,  but  never  leaving  the  sky  cloudless. 

Dec.  4. — The  air  at  an  early  hour  was  cold,  and  our  progress 
cheerless  in  a  fog  which  scarcely  permitted  us  to  see  the  objects 
around ;  but  had  it  been  clear,  there  would  have  been  little  va- 
riety, for  after  leaving  the  valley  we  came  upon  a  level  upland  of 
gypsum,  on  which  for  4  miles  there  was  only  one  stone,  which 
birds  had  perched  upon  and  whitened  with  their  dung. 

This  character  of  country  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by 
the  occurrence  of  igneous  rocks  which  had  broken  the  upland  into 
fragments,  leaving  solitary  round  or  conical  hills  with  narrow  val- 
leys and  passes  between  them,  which  became  more  extensive  as 
we  re-approached  the  gypsum  :  in  these  valleys  there  is  cither 
pasturage  or  cultivation.  To  the  left  was  the  large  village  of 
Chandur,  before  us  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  beyond  which  a  herd  of 
camels  were  browsing  or  reposing  with  their  heads  towards  the 
])lace  of  the  sun,  which  was  not  visible,  while  to  the  extreme 
right  was  the  village  of  Haji  Koi,  backed  by  low  hills,  and  to  the 
left  igneous  rocks  and  gypsum  stretched  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak. 

Crossing  a  more  level  country  about  4  or  5  miles,  with  the  re- 
markable conical  hill,  on  which  the  castle  of  Karahjik^is  placed, 
bearing  S.  32°  W.,  we  arrived  at  that  town,  and  were  kindly  re- 
ceived in  the  Christian  quarter. 

Kal'ah-jik  is  remarkably  situated  at  the  base  of  an  isolated 
and  nearly  conical  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a  fine  old 
castle  filled  with  dwelling-houses,  which  in  some  places  assist 
in  forming  part  of  the  walls  :  upon  closer  examination  the 
castle  is  found  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state :  still,  from  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  on  most  sides,  and  its  own 
strength,  it  must  in  ancient  warfare  have  l^een  a  very  strong 
place.  The  remainder  of  the  houses  are  congregated  round  the 
base  of  the  hill,  which  the  town  completely  encircles,  and,  except 
on  the  southern   side,  it  scarcely  extends  beyond   the   base,  nor 

*  Kal'ahjik  (little  castle). 
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above  a  certain  height  up  its  sides.  This  place,  which  was 
sacked  at  the  time  that  Ibrahim  Piisha  came  to  Anu^ora,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  partial  ruin.  It  is  said 
to  contain  800  houses  of  Mohammedans  and  CO  houses  of 
Armenian  Christians,  5  of  which  contain  2  families.  The  town 
is  divided  into  14  maliallahs  or  districts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
mosque  :  there  is  but  one  khan  and  one  public  bath.  The  Ar- 
menians have  a  tolerable  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  parliul  destruction  of  this 
town  were  a  general  rebellion  against  their  governor,  Haji  Ahmed 
Bey,  on  the  occasion  of  his  levying  an  oppressive  tax.  The  go- 
vernor was  besieged  in  his  own  house :  a  swivel  was  brought 
down  from  the  castle,  but  having  been  found  useless,  the  house 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  governor  (whose  brother  was  at  the  same 
time  governor  of  Kankari)  was  ultimately  killed  by  the  populace. 
They  then  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  sent  hither  4000  soldiers  under  Hasan  Yardahchf. 
The  Turks,  however,  were  enabled  to  send  10,000  troops  from 
the  kadilik  of  Kuran,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Egyptians, 
having  a  smaller  force,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate town  was  exposed  to  a  most  severe  retribution. 

Dec.  5. — At  2  h.  26m.,  a.m.,  there  was  a  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  threatened  to  tumble  about  our  ears  the  house  in  which  we 
were  lodged.  The  movement  was  in  undulations  and  not  irre- 
gular, and  the  house  rolled  for  a  second  or  two  like  a  ship  at  sea  : 
the  sensation  was  equally  unpleasant,  while  the  mortar  fallinfi^ 
from  the  rafters  and  dirt  coming  down  the  chimney,  with  the 
strain  which  the  building  underwent,  gave  a  momentarv  alarm, 
but  nothing  fell  near  us,  and  there  were  only  two  houses  thrown 
down  in  the  whole  place.  The  dog:?  began  to  bark  in  everv  direc- 
tion, and  people  were  running  aliout  half  naked  with  lights  in 
their  hands.  Tliis  first  shock  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by 
a  second,  Ijut  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  felt.  The  barometer,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  first  shock,  stood  at  '27.588  in. ;  at  (i,  a.m., 
it  indicated  a  fall  of  .Odd  :  the  ensuing  day  was  as  cloudv  and 
misty  as  ever. 

At  2  h.  '3.>  m.,  P.M.,  we  had  another  slight  shock,  rather  cir- 
cularly undulatory  ;  bar.  27.4.3(),  iher,  ^1°  ;  no  wind,  but  cloudv. 
8  h.  4()  m.  a  fourtli  slight  shock  :   bar.  the  same. 

J)ec.(h — At  S  h.  17m.  and  lOh.  2()in.,  a.m.,  an  irregular  rum- 
bling shock  :  bar.  stationary.  At  middav  the  weather  cleared  up 
a  little,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  castle  for  the  first  time  since 
we  had  been  lunc. 

Vcc.  7. —  2  h.  o,')  m.,  A.M..  a  rather  rude  shock:  bar.  27.550; 
ther.  4[f:  mist  as  usual.      There  was   no  wind,  and  the  weather 
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was  calm  both  before  and  after  the  shocks :  there  was  only  upon 
one  occasion  a  distant  rumbling  noise  that  accompanied  the  shock  ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  odorous  exhalation  perceptible^  at 
least  where  we  were.  The  effect  upon  the  soil  was  impercepti- 
ble, nor  could  we  hear  of  its  affecting  any  of  the  neighbouring 
springs.  The  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  have 
been,  from  the  previously  described  state  of  the  weather,  subjected 
to  great  tension  and  great  extremes,  but  we  had  no  portable  in- 
struments to  determine  the  extent  of  this  phenomenon.  On  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  December  Mr.  Russell  had  noticed  a  large 
meteor  shooting  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  We  endeavoured  to  observe 
the  direction  of  the  oscillating  wave  by  means  of  a  basin  filled  with 
water,  but  the  indications  were  unsatisfactory :  to  the  feelings  of 
all  of  us,  however,  the  direction  appeared  to  be  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  which  coincides  with  the  direction  in  which  the  igneous 
rocks  of  the  country  have  extended  the  line  of  their  upheaving 
force,  and  is  the  same  as  the  direction,  not  of  the  dip,  but  of  the 
beds  of  the  sedimentary  formations. 

The  rock  on  which  the  castle  and  town  are  built  is  a  trachyte. 
The  only  observations  we  got  at  Kal'ahjik  was  an  altitude  of  a  Po- 
laris, which  gave  its  lat.  40°  9'^  and  one  set  of  evening  sights, 
which  gave  its  long,  by  chronometer  33°  35'  E. 

However  interesting  it  might  be  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  an  earthquake,  we  were  not  at  all  sorry  at  leaving  this  un- 
stable place,  on  which  the  fog  lay  as  thick  as  ever,  but  when 
we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  S.W.  and  got  above  it,  we  found  that 
it  occupied  chiefly  the  valley  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  cold  uplands  of  gypsum.  At  about  4  miles  from  the 
town  we  met,  among  the  various  igneous  and  altered  rocks  which 
we  crossed,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  formation  of  vitrified 
schist. 

On  our  right  we  had  a  mountain  now  partially  covered  with 
snow ;  and  passing  by  a  guard-house,  we  stopped  a  little  beyond 
it,  to  take  the  sun's  mer.  alt.,  which  placed  us  in  lat.  40°  V  N. 

As  this  place  is  said  to  be  infested  by  robbers,  we  were  some- 
what alarmed  l^y  the  appearance  of  two  horsemen  armed  with 
pistols,  who  came  suddenly  upon  us ;  but  when  they  saw  that  we 
were  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception,  they  left  us  un- 
molested. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  guard-house  we  found  the  remains  of 
a  poor  wretch  who  had  been  impaled  there  eight  months  before. 
Three  other  individuals  had  been  impaled,  at  the  same  time  as 
this  miserable  being,  at  Angora. 

We  descended  from  this  j)oint  among  rocks  abounding  in 
pnrtridges,  into  a  picturesque  glen,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
village  where  the  robbers  who  rendered  this  district  so  insecure 
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in  part  took  up  their  abode.  The  country  after  this  began  to 
improve,  some  cultivation  showed  itself,  and  we  arrived  after  a 
journey  of  18  miles,  at  the  large  Ullage  of  Hasan  O'ghlan,  in- 
habited by  Turkomans,  who  are  pastoral,  and  whose  women 
make  carpets. 

Between  the  valley  called  Dereh  Sheikh,  beyond  the  impaled 
man  and  the  village  of  Hasan  O'ghlan,  we  had  crossed  the  line 
of  division  between  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  the  Sakariyyeh.  At  the 
last-mentioned  village  there  is  an  abundant  spring,  the  water  of 
which  flows  by  Angora  into  the  river  of  Ak  Kopri.  A  hillv  dis- 
trict, called  Hasan  Taghi,  bounds  this  valley  to  the  S.,  and  ex- 
tends eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Kizil  Irmak. 

The  distance  of  Hasan  O'ghlan  from  Angora  is  about  \5 
miles,  the  heights  of  Hosein  Ghazi  *  bearing  from  the  village 
S.  77°  W.  There  are  numerous  fragments  of  ruins  at  Hasan 
O'ghlan,  more  especially  wrought  stones,  columns,  and  capitals, 
but  we  found  no  inscriptions. 

The  soil  for  several  miles  is  here  composed  of  primary  schists. 
These  form  the  hill  slopes  and  undulating  country  on  which  large 
flocks  of  Angora  and  other  goats  are  pastured.  This  line  of 
country  is  interrupted  by  Hosein  Ghazi,  a  lofty  dyke  of  trachytic 
rocks,  which,  for  miles  in  width,  has  altered  the  adjacent  forma- 
tions, and  extends  either  in  continuous  masses  or  detached  eruptive 
dykes  and  veins.  Of  the  former  is  the  Baghltin  or  Baulus  Taghi, 
the  Mount  of  St.  Paul,  an  upland  district  with  a  rounded  outline 
and  occasional  cliffs,  extending  to  the  N.  of  Angora.  (Jf  the 
latter  are  the  hills  of  Angora,  four  in  number,  on  one  of  which 
stand  the  castle  and  town:  the  second  is  called  Khedrelez,  or 
St.  George,*  and  has  on  its  summit  a  modern  sepulchral  chapel 
and  ruins,  supposed  by  some  travellers  to  have  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  :  there  are  also  two  smaller  hills  to  the  north. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  between  two  travellers  * 
whether  or  not  the  castle  is  commanded  ])y  an  adjacent  heiijht : 
Kinneir  affirming  the  fact.  Brown  denying  it.  The  hill  upon 
which  the  castle  is  situated  is  separated  from  that  of  Khedrelez 
by  a  narrow  ravine,  which  is  about  UK)  yards  in  width,  and  contains 
the  rivulet  of  Tabhanah  (corrupted  from  Dcbbagh  Khiinah  Chiii 
or  Tannery  river).  The  height  of  the  castle  above  the  valley,  by 
our  measurement,  is  43'2  feet.  The  hill  of  Khedrelez  is  higher 
than  the  castle  by  a  few  feet,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  crests  is 
about  270  yards. 

The  rivulet  of  Tabhanah  comes  from  the  S.  E..  and  at  its  passaije 

*  J.  N.  643. 

f  Kheihelez,  a  colloquial  corruption  of  Khi()r  Iliyax  or  Khizr  Iliy;is.  is  the  name 
of  a  Turkish  saint  and  hero,  confounded  by  the  Turks  with  St.  George  and  the 
Prophet  Elias.— F.S. 

I  Bell's  Geography,  vol.  iv.,  p.  119, 
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between  the  castle-hill  and  that  of  Khedrelez,  has  been  dammed 
in  by  a  strong  work,  which  was  also  defended  by  towers,  coming 
down  from  the  castle  (of  which  there  are  also  others  defending 
every  possible  rocky  ascent),  and  connected  by  a  wall  which  is 
carried  over  the  next  hill.  Flowing  onwards  circuitously  between 
Ajit  Tiighi  and  Khedrelez,  the  rivulet  curves  round  to  the  S.  of 
W.,  is  partly  lost  in  irrigating  the  vegetable-gardens  of  Angora, 
and  then  flows  N.W.  till  it  joins  the  Chibuk  Su,  immediately 
below  the  bridge  of  Ak  Kijpri  (White  Bridge),  a  modern  struc- 
ture, misnamed  with  respect  to  its  colour,  but  reposing  upon 
blocks  of  an  older  and  better  construction.  The  Chibuk  Su,  so 
named  from  a  village  where  pipes  (Chibuk)  are  made,  flows 
along  a  narrow  valley  of  trachytic  rocks,  where  are  many  farms 
(Chiftlik)  and  gardens,  till  it  enters  the  valley  of  Angora,  a  mile 
above  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  and  \  a  mile  farther  passes 
under  Ak  Kopri,  N.  50°  W.  of  the  castle  summit.  The  united 
stream  is  only  10  yards  in  width  by  about  2  feet  in  depth,  but 
contains  a  good  deal  of  fish. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  modern  town 
of  Angora,  formerly  Ancyra,  and  a  city  of  considerable  note  in 
all  ages  of  history.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  many 
travellers  of  ability,  who  have  left  little  that  is  new  to  be  explored. 
Pococke  and  Tournefort  have  described  the  remains  of  Roman 
architecture,  among  which  stands  foremost  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  of  which  the  Latin  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Po- 
cocke, and  those  in  Greek  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton,  and  copies 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Several  massive 
but  irregular  ruins  of  temples,  guard-houses,  or  other  public 
buildings,  besides  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  castle,  and  some 
rather  rudely  sculptured  lions,  belong  probably  to  the  Roman 
era,  if  they  do  not  also  illustrate  partly  the  state  of  arts  among 
the  Galatians ;  but  of  that  period  few,  if  any,  well  authenticated 
remains  appear  to  have  been  found. 

Remains  of  Byzantine  architecture  are  by  far  the  most  frequent : 
a  column  of  little  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  which  imagination 
has  dedicated  to  Lainius,  the  conqueror  of  Maximin ;  numerous 
sculptures  in  the  walls  of  the  castle ;  some  inscriptions,  and  various 
Greek  tombs  and  monuments,  illustrate  this  period.  Mr. 
Hamilton  laboured  hard  among  these  interesting  relics,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  researches  will  assist  in  elucidating  the  history 
of  Angora. 

Amid  ruins  of  a  more  modern  date  are  the  castle  as  it  now 
exists,  a  church  of  doubtful  antiquity,  and  a  subterranean  viaduct 
of  some  extent;  and  in  a  small  castle  which  occupies  the  highest 
part  of  the  castle  rock,  are  some  old  coats  of  mail  of  rude  fashion 
and  execution. 

The    modern    town    of    Angora    is    divided    into    eighty- four 
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quarters,  each  having  its  great  mosque  or  jiiini'.  There  are 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  khans,  and  only  three  Ilamams. 
There  was  formerly  a  handsome  bezestan  or  market  for  fine 
goods,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  reports  of  various  travellers 
concerning  the  population  of  Angora  vary  from  20,000  persons 
to  100,000.  which  is  not  surprisins:  considering  the  difliculty  of 
obtaining  correct  information.  The  kadi,  chief  justice  of  the 
place,  Avhose  authority  upon  such  a  point  ought  to  be  considerable, 
estimated  the  population  at  54,000,  of  whom  3,000  only  are 
Christians.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Turks  themselves 
keep  any  correct  account. 

From  the  Christians  we  obtained  an  estimate  which  came  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  8,000  houses  of  Mohammedans,  o,liOO 
Armenian  Catholics,  1,200  Greeks,  800  Roman  Catholic  Arme- 
nians (called  schismatic  by  their  brethren),  and  oOO  Jews.  This 
estimate  appeared  to  all  of  us  to  be  nearly  one  liStTabove  that  of 
the  probable  population.  According  to  an  Armenian  doctor 
long  established  in  the  town,  the  population  consists  of  10,000 
Mohammedans,  5,000  Christians,  and  '200  Jews.  It  appears 
from  the  new  commercial  arrangements  entered  into  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  internal  reforms  that  have 
been  projected  in  consequence  of  this  by  the  sublime  Porte,  that 
a  regular  statistical  report  of  the  empire  is  intended  to  be  made 
as  preliminary  to  other  internal  changes. 

The  length  and  softness  of  Angora  goats'  hair  is  evidently  to 
be  attributed  to  an  extreme  climate.  Cold  winters  (complained 
of  by  Manlius;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  18J8,  we 
found  the  snow  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth,  and  the  minimum 
temperature,  —  l6°  cent.,  or  +  3°  Fahr.)  have  everywhere  the 
effect  of  lengthening  the  hair  or  fleece  of  animals,  or  of  supplving 
them,  as  in  the  uplands  of  Thibet,  with  an  under  down;  while 
the  hot  summers  give  to  the  hair  its  silky  lustre  and  softness.  It 
is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  cats,  but  also  the  shepherds*  dogs 
of  the  Angora  breed  have  long  and  fine  hair.  That  well-known 
breed  of  cats  has  lately  much  diminished,  their  fleeces  having 
been  used  to  adulterate  furs.  The  circumscribed  limits  generally 
assigned  to  the  country  of  this  breed  of  goats  are,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  seen,  correct:  they  are  not  met  with  to  the  E.  of  Kizil 
Irmjik.  The  (juantity  of  wool  annually  exported  amounts,  it  is 
said,  to  500,000  okahs,  but  of  this  only  200,(XX)  okahs,  or  about 
500,000  lbs.,  are  of  the  more  valuable  Ueece. 

The  other  articles  of  commerce  are  yellow  berries,  the  fruit 
of  the  N/iamnus  caUiarficiis,  which  is  much  cultivated,  more 
particularly  in  stony  places,  as  on  the  hills  of  St.  Paul,  and  even 
on  that  of  Khedrelez.    The  amount  of  produce  is  stated  at  25,000 
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lbs.  The  roots  of  madder  (Ruhia  tinctorla),  for  red  dyes,  mastic, 
traofacantli,  and  other  gums,  also  form  articles  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  wax  and  honey.  But  the  chief  trade  is  in  wool,  merino 
t^^'ist,  and  goats'  hides.  The  demand  for  British  goods  and 
manufactures  is  universally  admitted  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  older  European  commerce  of  Angora  was  always  very 
great.  The  tombstones  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Paul's  attest 
how  many  of  our  countrymen  must  have  been  engaged  in  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  its  decline,  unless  from  the  want  of 
success  experienced,  or  from  unwillingness  to  open  communication 
in  a  place  where  consular  protection  has  been  abrogated  now  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Almost  abandoned  by  both  English  and 
French,  who  have  now  only  a  few  native  agents  in  the  place,  the 
Armenians  have  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  house  of  their  own 
in  London.  When  the  Oriental  question  is  settled,  and  tran- 
quillitv  ensured  to  the  country,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
commerce  will  spring  up  anew ;  and  with  the  more  activity  as  the 
resources  of  Anatolia,  and  of  Western  Asia  in  general,  will  be 
made  better  known. 

The  longitude  of  Angora  was  determined  by  lunar  distances ; 
and  bv  two  sets  of  observations  with  chronometers,  to  be  32°  50' 
E.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  by  mean  of  two  mer.  alts,  of 
the  sun  39°  56'  30"  N.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  was  26922, 
giving  an  approximate  elevation  of  2,750  feet.  The  variation  of 
the  compass  was  9°  W.  The  magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth's 
surface  was  also  observed. 


[Mr.  Ainsworth's  MS.  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  his  route, 
in  eight  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  four  miles ;  by  a  plan  of 
Heraclea;  with  several  plans  of  castles  and  other  buildings  by 
Mr.  Russell;  an  itinerary  by  Mr.  Pulsford  from  Za' far  an  Bdli 
direct  to  Angora  ;  numerous  inscriptions,  and  a  list  of  the  names 
of  places  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  their  explanation  by  Mr. 
Rasam ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  astronomical  observations  on 
which  the  several  ])ositions  depend,  as  laid  down  in  the  map.] 
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X. —  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Jerusalem  hy  Hebron,  the 
Dead  Sea,  El  Ghor,  and  Wddi'Arahah  to  ' Akahah,  and  hack 
hy  Petra;  in  Jlpril,  1838.      By  the  Count  De  Bertou. 

Jerusalem. — After  lia\-ing  visited  Jericho  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  also  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  the 
Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and  other  remarkal)le  spots  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  we  left  it  on  the  mornino^  of  the  2Sth 
March,  1838,  and,  following  the  usual  road  in  a  general  S.S.W. 
direction,  we  reached  Hebron  in  the  evening  ;  the  distance  being 
about  22  miles. 

April  1. — During  the  last  three  days  we  were  occupied  in 
examining  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  ;  in  sketcliins:  the 
mosque  in  which  the  tombs  of  Sarah,  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob, 
are  said  to  be  found ;  and  in  making  a  bargain  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  Jahili  tribe,*  to  conduct  us  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  through  the  valley  of  El  Ghor  and  the  Wadi  'Arabah 
to  El  'Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  iKlanitic  Gulf,  and  back  to 
Hebron,  by  Petra ;  this,  after  much  talking  and  wrangling,  they 
consented  to  do  for  3600  piastres  (3(i^.)  ;  and  at  h  past  7  this 
morning  we  started,  under  the  escort  of  the  Sheikh  'Abdallah. 

The  road  leads  in  a  S.  by  E.  direction,  along  the  side  of  a  hill 
about  300  feet  high,  between  olive-groves  and  vineyards  on  either 
hand,  but  after  a  short  distance  cultivation  disappears,  and  the 
country  presents  the  aspect  of  complete  sterility. 

At  6  m.  we  find  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road  near  the 
Dhahrat  el  Zi'f,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  some  wells.  At  9  m. 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  called  by  the  Arabs  Karmel ;  the  super- 
structure is  eudently  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  large  and  well- 
cut  stones  of  the  foundations  would  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  ruins  scattered  around  mark  the  site  of  a  town, 
doubtless  that  of  Carmelia.  From  this  spot  the  road  turns  off  in 
a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  we  shortly  came  to  a  rapid  descent  of  20 
minutes,  which  brought  us  to  the  wells  of  Karyatein  (the  two 
villages),  near  which  we  saw  the  encampment  of  our  Arabs,  with 
their  black  tents  stretching  over  the  plain :  to  the  eastward  are 
the  JcIk'I  el  Zo'arahf  and  Jebel  Esdinn,  being  the  mountains 
which  form  the  western  l)oundary  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  Esdi'un 
is  the  Bedowin  name  for  salt,  and  synonymous;|;  with  the  Arab 
Milh.  All  these  mountains,  we  were  told,  are  covered  with  salt ; 
and  our  Sheikh,  'Abdallah,  spoke  of  a  large  cave  in  them  ;  but  it 
would  have  lengthened  our  journey  too  much  to  visit  it. 

*  Called  in  the  plural  number  the  JahiKyfn,  i.  c.  Jahili  Arabs. 

f  This  probably  should  be  spelt  ZoweVrah,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Zoar  (So'ar) 
of  Scripture. 

I  It  is  j)rohable  M.  de  Bertou  misunderstood  his  Bedowin  informers  :  EsddiDj  or 
rather  Saduai  itself,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Christians  or  Jews. 

u2 
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At  Bir  el  Karyatein  are  the  remains  of  buil(linQ:s,  probably  an 
Arab  villao:e;  2  miles  farther  we  reached  the  camp  of  our 
Bedowin  friends,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  G^reat 
Sheikh  Musa  Abu  Dahuk,  chief  of  all  the  Bedowinsof  the  moun- 
tains of  *  Abraham  the  beloved  ;'  his  people,  divided  into  three 
encampments,  live  happily  under  his  laws.  In  summer,  they  told 
me,  each  camp  seeks  out  fresh  pasturage  for  its  flocks  and  herds, 
Avhich  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  that  Esau  and  Jacob  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  for  the  same  purpose ;  at  every  step  in  this 
country  one  finds  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible  of  the  patriarchs  of  old  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  present  inhabitants — nothing  has  changed. 

April  2. — After  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Sheikh 
Musa  to  get  more  money  from  us,  we  started  at  noon,  and,  pur- 
suing a  general  S  S.E.  direction  over  an  undulating  plain,  with 
the  grass  dried  up  for  want  of  water,  we  crossed  the  three  Wadis 
of  El  Lobar,  El  Hadeibi  and  Es  Sayal,  leaving  on  our  right  a 
small  hill  called  Tel-el-'ard.  At  8  miles  we  reached  the  ruins 
of  Mask  Es-sedid,  where  there  are  fragments  of  columns  rudely 
sculptured  ;  crossed  the  valley  of  Omm  el  Budun,  and  at  the  end 
of  10  miles  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  outlet 
of  a  deep  valley  on  our  left.  Descending  rapidly  over  ground 
covered  with  salt,  and  occasionally  flints,  we  passed  the  cave  of 
Magharat  el  'Azirat,  and  shortly  before  6  o'clock  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  most  complete 
desolation.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  long,  low,  white  peninsula  projects  some  distance  to 
the  N.N.W.* 

April  S. — We  continued  our  descent  in  a  S.E.  direction,  over 
calcareous  ground,  following  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  called  Wadi 
Zo'arah.  At  4  miles  passed  on  the  right,  in  the  precipitous  face 
of  a  hill,  the  square  entrance  of  an  excavated  tomb,  named  Ma- 
gharat El  Dciburah  (Deborah's  Cave)  ;  our  Arabs  said  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Franks.  At  8  miles  we  reached  the  ruined  castle  of 
Zo'arah  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  passes  a  torrent  bearing  the  same 
name ;  tamarisks  and  acacias  cover  the  ground,  and  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  in  the  distance.  At  10  miles 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent :  here  the  waters  of  the  W^di 
Zo'arah  spread  out  over  a  plain,  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Nafileh, 
from  the  quantity  of  shrubs  of  that  name  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered. 

From  this  point  we  changed  our  direction  to  S.  by  E.,  and  tra- 

♦  M.  de  Bertou's  MS.  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  taken  from  this  spot;  as  also  \>y  a  drawint^  of  the  channel 
of  Wacii  'Arabah,  taken  7  miles  from  its  outlet  into  the  valley  of  Kl  Ghor  j  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Wadi  Gharendel. — Ed. 
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veiled  parallel  to,  and  within  about  500  yards  of,  the  Dead  Sea  on 
our  left. 

In  the  limestone  hills  on  our  right  is  a  grotto  named  Magharat 
Esdum  (Sadum),  whence  gushes  a  .«alt  stream  ;  the  Arabs  say 
that  the  cave  may  be  followed  for  some  miles.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  blocks  of  salt,  7  feet  in  length  by  3  in  depth. 

At  15  miles  we  reached  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
entered  Wadi  el  Ghor,*  which  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and 
travelled  over  a  plain  covered  with  salt,  at  the  foot  of  salt-hills; 
these  hills  diminish  in  height  to  the  southward,  and  form  the 
foreground  to  higher  ranges  behind  them ;  they  are  in  every 
part  furrowed  by  salt  torrents,  which  flow  in  winter,  and  inundate 
the  plain  over  which  we  were  travelling,  in  a  direction  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  S. 

At  20  miles  crossed  Wadi  el  Fukret,  coming  from  the  hills  to 
the  W,,  and  flowing,  as  well  as  numerous  other  streams,  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  We  gradually  left  the  salt-hills,  and  approached  the 
hills  to  the  E.,  crossing  a  marsh,  in  which  the  water  was  not 
quite  so  salt  as  before.  At  22  m.  we  reached  the  chain  of  low 
hills,  which  since  the  morning  had  appeared  to  us  the  limit  of  El 
Ghdr,  and  to  close  it  up  by  uniting  the  mountains  of  salt  to  those 
of  Arabia.  These  hills,  which  are  from  (iO  to  70  feet  in  height, 
are  of  a  whitish  and  very  friable  sandstone  ;  they  form  the  but- 
tresses or  outwork  (contreforts)  of  the  desert,  which  stretches  to 
the  S.,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wadi  'Arabah  :  they  are 
channelled  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  fall  into  El 
Ghc3r,  and  eventually  into  the  Dead  Sea,  A  little  further  on  we 
reached  'A in  el  'Arus  (the  fountain  of  the  betrothed),  a  warm 
spring,  of  the  temperature  of  95°  I'ahr.,  while  that  of  tlie  air  was 
88°  :  the  taste  of  the  water  was  a  little  sul])hureous.  On  looking 
back,  the  direction  of  El  Ghor  from  this  spot  was  X.  15°  E.  by- 
compass.  Plerc  were  some  dwarf  palms.  Just  before  reaching 
the  eastern  hills,  our  guides  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and 
cried  out  '•  Wadi  'Arabah.  Wadi  "Arabah,"  and  we  entered  this 
celebrated  valley,  which  at  fust  bad  the  a])jiearance  of  the  !)e(l  of 
a  great  river  ;  and,  if  its  slope  were  not  visible  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  one  would  exclaim  on  seeing  it,  *'  this  is  really  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan  :"  it  is,  however,  the  bed  of  a  torrent  whit  h  ilows  in 
an  opposite  direction,  viz.,  from  S.  to  N.,  and  falls  into  1^1  Ghor. 
At  jiresent  here  is  no  water  ;  its  breadth,  whidi  is  from  250  to 
300  yards,  is  fdled  with  tamarisks,  whi(  h  the  camels  devoured 
eagerly ;  it  extends  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  is  bounded  by 
almost  vertical  banks  of  grey  freestone,  about  150  feet  in  height. 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  3  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  hid 
our  camp  as  much  as  jiossible,  in  order  to  escape  the  lynx-eyes  of 

*  Properly  Ghaur. 
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the  Arabs  of  Kerek^  who  inhabit  the  eastern  hills  which  command 
the  Wiidi. 

April  4. — In  attempting  to  describe  the  scenes  which  we  had 
yesterday  beheld,  I  feel  the  utter  inadequacy  of  words  to  express 
my  feelings.  I  had  wandered  through  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  many  other  mountains :  I  had  seen  countries  blasted  by  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty,  the  plains  of  Moab  and  the  land  of 
Ammon,  but  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
mountains  of  Zo  arali  and  of  Esdum.  Here  is  desolation  on  the 
gi'andest  scale,  and  beyond  what  the  imagination  of  man  could 
conceive  :  it  must  be  seen — to  describe  it  is  impossible.  In  this 
striking  and  solemn  waste,  where  nature  is  alike  destitute  of  vege- 
tation and  inhabitants,  man  appears  but  an  atom  : — all  around  is 
enveloped  in  the  silence  of  death — not  a  bird,  not  even  an  insect 
is  seen  I  The  regular  step  of  our  camels  returned  a  dull  sound, 
as  if  the  earth  were  hollowed  beneath  their  feet ;  the  monotonous 
chant  of  the  camel-driver  accompanied  at  times  the  step  of  this 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  but  was  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  he  feared 
to  awaken  nature.  Three  Bedowins  went  before  us  to  examine 
the  road,  for  we  have  to  fear  meeting  with  Arabs  who  might  be 
enemies  of  our  tribe.  The  sun  concealed  itself  by  thick  clouds,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  shine  upon  the  land  cursed  by  the  Almighty. 
We  saw  the  traces  of  several  wolves.  Everything  seemed  to 
combine  to  make  the  landscape  a  scene  awfully  sublime. 

We  started  at  7  this  morning  in  a  S.S.W.  direction;  the  hills 
on  the  right  are  much  more  furrowed  than  those  on  the  left.  At 
8  miles  we  got  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Nabi  Harun  (the  pro- 
phet Aaron)  or  Mount  Hor,  on  the  horizon,  to  the  south-eastward, 
offering  a  picturesque  outline.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wadi  be- 
came wider,  and  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  desert ;  the  hills  on  each 
side  decreased  in  height,  and  the  plain  seemed  to  ascend. 

At  9  miles  the  banks  of  the  valley  to  the  left  disappeared,  and 
on  the  right  we  perceived  distant  mountains  in  the  S.W.  At  10 
miles  we  passed  the  opening  of  Wadi  Afdel,  which  comes  from 
the  S.E.,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  of  W^idi  Koseib  (Rush 
Valley)  from  the  S.W.  At  15  miles  we  halted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  'Ain-el-Hafireh,  a  small  spring  of  tolerable  water  for  the 
desert ;  it  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  the  road  from  Hebron  to 
Petra  crosses  the  Wadi  'Arabah.  When  Moses  says,  "  Then  we 
turned,  and  to(»k  our  journey  into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  >SVi,"*  he  certainly  speaks  of  the  Wadi  'Arabah; — no 
epithet  can  be  more  applicable — besides,  it  appears,  on  examining 
the  configuration  of  the  ground,  that  Moses  had  no  other  road  to 
take  in  order  to  go  from  Mount  Hor  into  the  desert  of  Sinai ;  he 
would    be    afraid    to    recross    the     mountains    inhal)ited     by  his 

*  Deut.  xi.  1.     See  also  ch.  i.  2,  40  ;  Numb.  xiv.  25,  and  xxi.  4. 
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enemies^  and  the  people,  carrying  with  them  their  flocks  and 
herds,  could  not  choose  a  better  route  ;  it  is  a  smooth  road,  of 
vast  width,  on  which  even  carriages  might  travel. 

Continued  our  journey  again  lor  two  hours,  when  we  halted 
for  the  night ;  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. 

April  5.— Quitting  our  camp  at  7  this  morning,  we  travelled 
in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  through  the  valley,  which  is  here  about  lofX) 
yards  wide.  At  3  miles  passed  on  our  left  a  small  hill,  re- 
sembling a  truncated  cone,  called  Dubbct-el-Boghlah  (Mule's- 
tail),  and  shortly  after  we  saw  Nabi  Miisa,  (the  Prophet  Moses,) 
at  a  great  distance,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  At  o  miles  we  halted  at 
'Ain-el-Ghamar  (El  Kamar.'')  a  spring  of  the  temperature  of 
15°  Cent.  (59  Fahr.)  ;  both  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  water  were 
detestable  ;  but,  as  we  should  get  no  other  till  the  following 
evening,  we  were  compelled  to  fill  our  water-skins.  A  rock  near 
this  spring,  of  a  soft  reddish  freestone,  70  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  the  names,  or  rather  the  marks,  of  the  Arabs  who  pass  by 
this  road ;  we  added  ours  to  the  number.  A  female  gazelle 
crossed  our  path,  which  the  Arabs  stopped  by  imitating  the  cry  of 
the  male.  The  ground  is  covered  with  flint  pebbles  ;  all  vegeta- 
tion has  disappeared,  and  the  Wadi  is  gradually  lost  in  the  slightly- 
undulating  plain,  which  extends  towards  the  mountains  in  the  E. 

April  G. — During  the  morning  we  passed  on  our  right  the 
Wadi  Talh*  (Acacia  Vale),  which  extends  to  the  westward,  and 
which  the  Arabs  pointed  out  to  us  as  being  the  road  to  Egypt ;  in 
fact  it  is  the  route  which  Burckhardt  followed  in  1812,  when  he 
went  from  Wadi  Musa  to  Cairo.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wadi 
Talh,  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  'Akabah  (the  Ascent)  to  the 
southern  prolongation  of  the  W.'idf  'Arab;di,  so  that  this  spot 
would  seem  to  be  the  line  which  separates  tlie  waters  flowing  to 
the  Dead  Sea  from  those  discharged  into  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  two  slopes  ;  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south.  Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  insects,  but  now  we 
met  myriads  of  beetles ;  we  also  kiUed  a  snake  with  a  flat- 
pointed  head. 

From  this  point  we  turned  ofTS.S.E.,  the  ground  still  covered 
with  small  black  flints,  and  with  large  but  withered  roses  of  Jericho 
(Anastatica  llerichuntiiia),  named  nokdah  by  the  Arabs.  Sliorlly 
before  noon,  about  2  nules  on  our  left,  we  passed  an  encampment 
ol  the  Bedowins,  Hasan  ihn  Jiid,  min  'Arab  el  Howeitat,  at  a  place 
called  El  Kii'  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  had,  at  a  few  paces 
on  our  right,  the  tomb  of  Slieikli  Rejem  Abu  Dahij,  near  which  is 
also  a  hollow  with  water  in  it  named  Khat  ib  el  Ohaiah.  We  passed 
Wadi  Shcidhem  on  our  left,  and  2  miles  beyond  it  halted  at  the 

*  Talh,  the  Acacia  gummifera. 
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junction  of  the  Wildi  Gharendel  (Karendel  ?)  with  El '  Arabah,  [?] 
while  our  Bedowins  went  to  fetch  water  at  the  springs  of  Gharen- 
del. about  4  miles  distant. 

At  5  P.M.  continued  our  journey  against  the  semum  (poisoned) 
wind,  which  brought  with  it  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  with  which 
the  plain  is  covered,  and  at  7  o'clock  encamped  for  the  night. 

Continued  our  journey  on  the  following  day  by  the  dry  bed  of 
a  stream,  bordered  by  tamarisks.  At  sunrise  we  had  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  mountains  of  Hormah  in  the  E.  At  15  miles 
halted  to  get  a  su])ply  of  water  at  the  spring  of  Ghadiyan,  which 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  At  3  m.  beyond  passed 
a  spot  named  Rejem  el  hadid  (the  iron  cast)  ;  the  valley  is 
spread  out  into  a  great  plain  covered  with  small  gravel  of  por- 
phyry and  granite. 

April  8. — At  1  past  9  this  morning  we  got  the  first  sight  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  mountains  on  either  side,  which  bound  the 
j^lanitic  Gulf,  have  a  very  picturesque  outline ;  the  soil  Ave 
passed  over  is  furrowed  by  the  dry  beds  of  torrents  and  covered 
with  tamarisks.  We  soon  after  perceived  the  palm-trees  of  the 
Oasis  of  'Akabah,  and  at  1 1  o'clock  pitched  our  tents  in  the 
court  of  the  castle.  The  luxury  of  having  fresh  water  in  abun- 
dance, after  having  been  obliged  for  eight  days  to  drink  water  im- 
pregnated with  brimstone,  and  exhaling  an  odour  of  rotten  eggs, 
and  for  the  last  two  days  even  to  have  occasionally  wanted  that, 
is  not  easily  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it ; 
and  when  we  saw  a  sakka  (water-carrier)  come  to  water  the 
ground  both  within  and  without  our  tents,  we  could  not  help 
exclaiming  at  the  apparent  waste  of  so  precious  a  fluid. 

April  12. — During  a  stay  of  four  days  at  'Akabah  we  employed 
ourselves  in  sketching  the  scenery,  6cc.,  and  in  making  a  journey 
to  Kasr-el-Bedawi  (desert  castle),  about  3  miles  from  'Akabah, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  .  We  had  intended  to  have  continued 
our  journey  to  Sina'i,  but,  finding  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
guide,  (Sec,  we  determined  to  return  by  Wadi  Mvisa.  At  noon 
we  quitted  the  castle  of  'Akabah,  and,  retracing  our  steps  to 
'A in  Ghadhyan,  encamped  there  for  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  turned  off  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and  came  to  Wadi 
Deleghah,  whose  waters  flow  towards  the  Red  Sea;  the  ground 
here  is  covered  with  mallows.  Passed  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ka' 
on  our  left,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  the  line  separating  the 
Wadis  'Akabah  and  'Arabah,  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Sath  (the 
roof),  or  the  culminating  point. 

April  14. — After  an  hours  journey  we  reached  the  chnnnel  of 
the  waters  of  Wadi  Ma'aferah,  which  flow  into  El  J  Arabah  ;  the 
hills,  which  here  extend  I^^.  and  W.,  reach  to  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  thus  form  the  separation  between  the  two  basins  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  and  the  ^.lanitic  Gulf.  The  track  now  led  among  the 
offsets  of  the  eastern  mountains,  and  we  shortly  entered  Wadi  Abu 
Kasheibeh  and  continued  along  it  to  the  eastward  for  12  miles, 
when  we  resumed  our  direction  to  the  N.N.E.;  in  this  valley  are 
almost  trees  of  oleander  (Nerium  oleander),  and  abundance  of 
partridges.  The  ascent  became  so  steep  that  we  dismounted 
from  our  camels,  and  continued  our  journey  on  foot,  passing  round 
the  base  of  the  peak  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
saw  distinctly  the  kobbeh,  or  cupola,  which  covers  the  tomb  of 
Aaron.  Our  road  now  led  directly  E.,  through  the  Wadi  H;irun 
(Aaron's  valley),  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wadi  Musa, 
and  then  turning  N.E.  for  about  2  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Petra. 

During  a  stay  of  five  days  among  these  splendid  remains,  we 
occupied  ourselves  diligently  in  examining  the  sites,  sketching  the 
temples,  and  copying  inscriptions,  and  we  fully  agree  with  all 
former  travellers  in  the  magnificence  of  this  city  of  the  dead,  and 
can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  M.  de  Laborde's 
plates. 

u^pril  19. — Quitting  Petra  at  G  h.  30  m.  p.m.,  we  retraced  our 
steps  and  halted  in  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  where  we  left  our 
caravan,  and,  })ortfolio  under  the  arm,  put  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Abdallah,  and  set  off  to  visit  the  tomb  off  Aaron. 

Mount  Hor  is  a  mass  of  reddish  sandstone  which  rises  1500  feet 
above  the  level  on  which  it  is  placed ;  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  road  by  which  to  reach  the  summit ;  it  was  by 
climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of 
hard  work,  that  we  reached  the  Turbah  of  Hiiriin  ;  we  entered 
by  the  western  door  xhv  kobbeh  or  dome  which  covers  this  ancient 
and  venerable  tomb,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  scpiare  chamber 
9  yards  long  by  (i  wide,  having  the  roof  supported  bv  double  arches 
which  join  in  the  middle  and  are  supported  by  pillars  :  the  first 
object  which  struck  us  on  entering  was  a  sarcophagus  covered 
with  drapery  of  painted  cloth  under  which  are  some  green  rags  : 
we  thought  at  first  that  it  was  Aaron's  tomb,  but  the  Bedowins 
of  the  country,  who  had  joined  our  party,  said  that  it  was  onlv  the 
tomb  of  his  horse.  An  inscription  in  the  ornamented  Arabic 
or  Kufic  characters  would  doubtless  tell  in  whose  honour  this 
tomb  was  erected,  but  as  night  was  coming  on  I  had  not  time 
to  copy  all  of  it:*  the  Bedowins  lighted  a  lamp,  which  is  loft 
there  for  visitors,  and  thev  conducted  us  to  a  small  staircase  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  chamber.      We  descended  fourteen  steps  and 

*  Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  |)erson  who  i-rected  this  monument  is  in  the 
three  last  lines  which  I  had  mt  time  to  coj>y;  but  ihe  loim  of  the  character  suffi- 
ciently indicates  that  this  monument  is  verv  ancient.  Dt.  Lowe  thinks  of  the  time 
of  'Omar. 
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found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  dark  corridor,  about  1  yard  wide  by 
2  Ions:,  at  the  end  of  which  we  saw  the  tomb  of  the  brother  of  the 
great  law-giver.  To  describe  the  various  sensations  that  pressed 
upon  me  at  this  moment,  would  be  impossible  ;  I  will  therefore 
confnie  myself  to  a  brief  description  of  what  we  saw  :  the  mauso- 
leum has  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  sphere  placed  on  a  pedestal ; 
fragments  of  ornaments  in  wood,  a  small  stone  column,  and  two 
copper  railings,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  tomb,  and  are 
now  hung  up  to  the  roof,  are  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  in  this 
cave.  The  Arabs,  who  are  always  in  expectation  of  finding 
treasure,  have  searched  the  stonework ;  and  broken  stones,  and 
even  some  torn  out  at  the  base  of  the  tomb,  bear  witness  to  the 
cupidity  of  this  savage  people. 

We  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  Bedowins  paid  more 
respect  to  the  tomb  of  the  horse  than  to  that  of  the  prophet  him- 
self. We  returned  to  the  upper  chamber,  where  several  capitals 
and  bases  of  small  Corinthian  columns  are  lying  about.  One 
shaft  of  a  large  column  still  stands  upright  behind  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  faras  (horse),  and  others  similar  are  visible  in  the  external 
wall.  Who  could  be  the  people  to  erect  here  a  monument 
adorned  with  Corinthian  columns  ?  The  Jews  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans  or  the  Nabatheans? 

Two  large  caldrons  are  left  in  the  kobbeh  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful  who  come  hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  prophet ;  one  is  des- 
tined for  the  offerings  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  other  for  that  of 
camels ;  several  ex  voto  offerings  are  suspended  to  the  roof  or  to 
the  columns  of  the  upper  chamber,  such  as  shreds  of  cloth,  ostrich 
eggs,  glass  beads,  &c.  After  having  seen  everything  well,  M. 
Montfort,  my  travelling  companion,  and  I,  set  to  work  to  make 
drawings  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  tomb ;  nor  did 
we  leave  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  till  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
set, and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  regained  our  tent. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  our  two  drawings  of  the 
toml) :  but  we  are  to  start  to-morrow  morning  before  daylight,  as 
our  Bedowins  have  a  dreadful  fear  of  the  Haweitat — they  are  no 
longer  in  keif.* 

April  20. — Quitting  our  camp  at  Nakbel  Robii',  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  Wadi  Ilurun,  we  set  out  in  a  N.N.W.  direction, 
passing  by  the  Wadi-el-liobd'  into  the  Wiidi  el  Abyadh  (white 
valley),  and  thus  in  a  slanthig  direction  across  Wiidi  'Arabah 
towards  lleljron  and  Gaza.  El  'Arabah  is  here  very  wide,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  flints.  About  sunset  we  halted  to  fill 
our  water-skins  at  the  springs  of  El  Weibeh,  or  El  Lubiyeh,t 

*  "  Good-humour." 

I  As  lubiyah  (French  l}ean)  is  a  Persian  or  Hindi  word,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
would  form  part  of  a  Bedowiu  naipe,  such  being  usually  genuiue  Arabic, — ¥.  S. 
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which  form  a  little  oasis  of  palm-trees  and  reeds,  and  half  an  hour 
beyond  it  we  encamped  for  the  night,  as  our  Jahilin  feared  to 
stop  at  the  well  on  account  of  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  whom  they  are  on  bad  terms. 

April  21. — Continuing  in  a  nearly  X.  direction  we  crossed  not 
less  than  ten  nameless  Wadi's,  at  intervals  of  as  many  miles,  their 
dry  beds  all  leading  to  the  equally  dry  channel  of  El  'Arabah, 
about  3  miles  on  our  right ;  these  small  valleys  abound  in  thorny 
acacias.  A  little  beyond,  a  low  range  of  hills  named  Jebcl  el 
kofaikifeh  intervenes  between  El  'Arabah  and  our  road,  which, 
following  their  western  foot,  inclined  to  the  N.N.W.  for  a  few 
miles  as  far  as  Wadi  Kote'if,  after  passing  which  we  left  about 
3  miles  on  our  left  an  isolated  small  hill  named  by  our  guides 
Kadeseh  or  El  Mad^rah;  the  name  in  this  locality  is  remarkable 
— may  it  not  be  the  Kadesh  of  the  Scriptures  ?  The  roads  to 
Gaza  and  Hebron  separate  here  ;  following  the  latter,  we  soon  after 
reached  the  Wadi  Fukreh,  which  leads  outof  Jebel  Yamen  (Right- 
hand  Mountain)  ;  this  range,  which  had  bounded  our  northern 
horizon  since  the  morning,  is  the  beginning  of  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  which  we  now  enter  by  a  deep  defile,  the  mural  hills  on 
cither  side  rising  from  1 50  to  COO  feet ;  on  reaching  the  end  of 
the  valley  or  gorge,  we  commence  a  steep  ascent  up  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  about  1000  feet  high,  winding  by  a  very  rough 
track  through  a  wild  and  rocky  defile,  till  at  the  summit  we  come 
out  again  upon  an  apparent  desert.  I  had  hoped  and  expected  a 
better  country  :  a  little  beyond  this  we  found  traces  of  vegetation, 
and  halted  for  the  night  at  the  spring  called  'A'in  Yamen. 

April  22. — Our  road  this  day  crossed  wide  sandy  plains,  with 
bushes  scattered  here  and  there.  After  passing  the  VVadi  Mez- 
li'kah,  we  traverse  some  low  eminences  and  pass  a  river  named 
Kurnub  on  the  left;  here  is  a  fountain  and  two  fra^fments  of 
buildings,  which  the  Bedowins  say  was  the  work  of  the  Christians. 
Farther  on  we  passed  the  VVadi  Abi'i  'larta  (Father  Tamarisk), 
a  small  hill  called  Kubb(  t  el  Baul,  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Wiidi  Shehabi  in  a  westerly  direction  as 
far  as  a  small  ruined  fort,  where  we  turned  due  N.  This  was 
tlie  route  travelled  by  the  pilgrims  from  Hebron  to  Ma  an  on 
their  way  to  Mecca  at  the  time  that  Mohammed  'Ali  forbade 
them  the  route  by  'Akabah. 

At  sunset  we  reached  our  former  encampment  at  \Mv  Karya- 
tcin,  where  our  Arabs  were  joyfully  received  by  their  own  tribe 
of  Jahilin,  but  who  had  now  left  the  valley  and  were  encamped 
on  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  Sheikh  >ii'isa  came  forward  to 
give  us  the  Arabic  salutation  of  welcome.  Ma  raba  el  Ilamdu- 
I'illah  !  and  it  was  not  w  ithout  a  feeling  of  much  satisfaction  aiul 
pleasure  that  we  saw  our  tent  again  pitched   in  the  midst  of  a 
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friendly  people  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks,  and  felt  grateful 
for  our  safe  return  from  a  journey  of  much  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
not  unattended  with  danger,  and  in  which  we  had  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  we  were  the  first  Europeans  who  in  modern  times 
had  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  Wadi,  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  'Akabah,  and  have  proved  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  river  Jordan  never  could  have  flowed  into  the  ^lanitic  Gulf. 
On  the  following  day  w^e  returned  to  Hebron. 


[It  is  due  to  M.  de  Bertou  to  state  that  the  above  account  has 
been  very  much  abridged  from  his  detailed  narrative,  in  which 
he  gives  a  very  minute  itinerary,  with  compass-bearings  nearly 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  These  have  been  made  use  of  in  laying 
down  his  route  in  the  accompanying  map.  M.  de  Bertou  also 
gives  some  barometric,  and  several  thermometric  observations,  in 
order  to  determine  the  elevation  by  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water ;  but,  as  he  himself  states  that  his  instruments  were  out  of 
order,  it  is  thought  better  to  omit  the  results.  M.  de  Bertou's 
original  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  library  for  reference.] 


XI . — Extract  from  a  Notice  on  the  Site  of  Ancient  Tyre,    By  the 
Count  J.  DE  Bertou. 

Be'irid,  9,1  st  November,  1838. 
In  addition  to  the  account  of  my  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
'Akabah,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London  the  result  of  my  researches  concerning  the  site 
of  ancient  Tyre.  My  inquiries  were  based  upon  a  series  of  ques- 
tions proposed  to  me  by  M.  Poulain  de  Bossay,  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Paris,*  and  I  hope  some  light  may  be  thrown 
bv  them  on  the  archaeological  and  historical  discussion  raised  in 
the  learned  world  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia. 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  difiiculty  which  exists  in  making  an- 
cient topographical  researches  without  the  assistance  of  an  exact 
representation  of  the  ground,  I  hoped  to  do  a  useful  thing  in 
surveying  and  measuring,  with  great  exactness,  the  contours  of 
the  peninsula  upon  which  the  village  of  Sur  is  now  built,  accom- 
panying this  plan,  made  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  second,  indicating 
both  the  respective  positions  and  distances  of  the  different  loca- 
lities which  may  have  given  rise  to  discussion. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Geographic.   Janvier,  1838,  p.  47. 
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The  questions  that  I  hitend  to  examine  are  these  : — 

I.  On  which  point  of  the  continent  stood  the  first  city  of  Tsur 
or  Sur,  founded  bv  the  Sidonians  240  years  before  the  construc- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple  ? 

II.  Does  the  little  peninsula  upon  which  modern  Sur  is  built 
include  all  the  island  upon  which  Tyre  stood  before  Alexander's 
conquest  ? 

III.  Could  the  harbours  which  exist  now,  even  in  restorinj^ 
them  to  their  ancient  limits,  be  sufficiently  large  for  such  a  mari- 
time power  as  Tyre  ? 

Following  the  order  of  these  questions,  I  will  examine,  first, 
where  is  Sur  to  be  placed;  and  if  I  can  only  arrive  at  probabi- 
lities, the  insufficiency  of  my  researches  will  be  fully  explained 
by  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  '•  Though  thou  be  sought 
for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
xxvi.  21. 

[I.  On  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of  ancient  writers,  M. 
de  Bertou  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  ancient  city  of  Tyre  was  on 
the  continent  around,  and  upon  an  eminence  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Marshuk,  where  are  still  some  large  pieces  of  rose- 
coloured  granite  columns,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from 
the  island  of  Sur,  in  which  island  was  formerly  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  This  temple,  according  to  Dio,  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  Hiram,  son  of  Abibalus,  by  raising  a  causeway. 
The  causeway  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Tyrians  in  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  they  put  the  sea  between  them  and  their 
enemies  to  escape  from  his  arms;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  confined  them- 
selves to  the  island.] 

II.  Does  the  little  peninsula  upon  which  modern  Sur  is  built 
include  all  the  island  upon  which  Tyre  stood  before  Alexander's 
conquest?  After  having  measured  the  peninsula,  I  came  back  to 
Beirut,  and  there  having  collected  all  the  historical  information 
that  I  could  procure  respecting  Tyre,  I  again  asked  myself  the 
question,  how  could  the  narrow  space  that  I  have  measured  pos- 
sibly afford  room  for  a  city  so  powerful  as  Tyre?  In  turning  to 
RoUin's  description  of  the  siege  of  this  city  by  Alexander,  I  was 
struck  by  the  passage  in  which  the  historian  informs  us  that  the 
besiegers  "  avaient  rempares  le  pied  de  la  muraille  de  grosses 
pierres  pour  en  empecher  Tabord"  (Rollin,  vol.  vi.  p.  101)  ;  and 
that  when  the  assailants  had  taken  away  these  stones,  the  base  of 
the  wall  being  cleared,  the  ships  could  easily  approach.  Now, 
at  the  present  day.  the  peninsula  is  so  surrounded  with  shoals  and 
rocks  that  the  smallest  boat  cannot  approach  it  :  if  the  same 
obstacles  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  "  remparc- 
mcnt"  of  the  walls  would  have  been  superfluous,  and  the  galleys 
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of  tho  besiegers  could  never  have  come  to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts. This  passage  opened  ^  door  to  the  probability  of  an  inte- 
resting discovery,  and  I  began  to  think  that  Maundrcll  had 
concluded  justly  m  supposing  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
which  Alexander  besieged  is  now  under  water.  I  saw  a  further 
probability  in  favour  of  this  supposition  in  the  quantity  of  pillars 
which  are  found  upon  a  rock  on  a  level  with  the  water  (^vide  plan 
No.  9),  and  for  the  existence  of  which  on  this  place  I  cannot 
account  but  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  what  is  at  present  a  shoal 
was  formerly  part  of  the  town,  and  that  these  columns  belonged 
to  a  monument,  the  lighter  materials  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
earth  which  covered  the  rock,  were  swept  away  by  the  sea,  or 
rather  ''scraped,"  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ; 
''  I  Avill  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock."  (ch.  xxvi.  4.)  This  conjecture  once  formed,  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  returned  to  Sur,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certainty, 
and  thereby  confirm  or  destroy  it.  Again  on  the  spot,  I  took  a 
boat,  and  soon  found,  both  by  repeated  soundings  and  by  inform- 
ation furnished  by  my  guides  (divers),  that  a  bank  of  rock  existed, 
which  I  have  indicated  on  the  plan  by  a  grey  tint.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  venturing  too  far  into  the  field  of  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  this  bank  of  rock,  now  under  water,  anciently 
formed  part  of  the  islands  which  were  inhabited  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  destroyed  the  town  situated  on  the  continent.  So  that 
the  word  of  the  prophet  is  again  literally  accomplished. 

III.  The  third  question  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  is  this  : 
Can  the  harbours  which  now  exist,  even  on  restoring  them  to 
their  ancient  limits,  have  been  sufficiently  large  for  such  a  mari- 
time power  as  Tyre  ? 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  impossible,  on  visiting  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  miserable  village  of  Sur  is  constructed, 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  the  narrowness  of 
its  limits  when  compared  with  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  city 
which  was  the  parent  of  Carthage  and  Cadiz,  and  whose  lofty 
walls  arrested  for  so  long  a  time  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  But  if 
the  traveller  cannot  understand  how  so  powerful  a  city  could  be 
crowded  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  his  astonishment  is  still  greater 
when,  after  having  in  vain  sought  for  the  ports  necessary  to  shelter 
the  innumerable  vessels  which  covered  the  sea,  he  only  fnids 
miserable  basins,  which  could  never  have  contained  more  than 
2.30  or  .300  small  galleys.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  one  is  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  exactness  of  historians,  or  to  seek  by  conjec- 
ture Uy  reconcile  their  narratives  with  the  truth.  If  the  discovery 
of  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  the  height 
of  the  houses  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  the  very  natural 
supposition  that  this  city  possessed  considerable  settlements  on 
the  continent,  account  for  the  small  extent  of  the  actual  peninsula. 
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the  other  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved — where  are  the  ports 
which  sheltered  the  innumerable  vessels  of  this  rich  emporium? 

Perplexed  by  this  difficulty,  I  ardently  sousfht  for  a  solution, 
which  I  did  not  think  afforded  either  by  the  extent  of  the  limits 
of  the  northern  port,  as  indicated  on  the  plan  by  red  dots,  or  by 
the  discoverv  of  the  southern  basin,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  used  rather  for  the  construction  of  "^alleys  than  to  serve  as  a 
port,  unless  the  wall  of  25  feet  thickness,  which  incloses  it  to- 
wards the  sea,  be  the  remains  of  that  inclosure  of  loO  feet  in 
heio:ht  which  surrounded  Tvre  when  Alexander  came  to  besieore 
it ;  and  that  the  space  comprised  between  this  wall  and  the  pre- 
sent shore  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  city.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  basin,  and  the  great  quantity  of  pillars  and  other 
materials  which  are  seen  under  water,  render  this  last  supposition 
in  some  degree  probable.  Where,  then,  is  the  southern  port,  de- 
signated by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  port  ?  I 
think  I  have  found  it.  The  sponge-divers,  who  lent  me  their  boat 
to  visit  the  shoals  which  encompass  the  peninsula,  informed  me  of 
the  existence  of  a  submarine  bank  which  extends  to  a  distance  of 
2  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  towards  Cape  Blanco :  this  bank 
being  covered  by  water  to  the  depth  of  1  to  3  fathoms,  it  was  im- 
possil)le  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  natural  or  artificial ;  that 
it  exists  is  certain,  and  that  it  continues  at  least  2  miles  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.  I  could  perceive  the  bank  very  distinctlv, 
especially  by  throwing  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  I  esti- 
mate its  breadth,  which  appeared  to  be  always  the  same,  at  from 
12  to  14  yards.  If  this  embankment  (digue)  be  artificial  and  was 
constructed  to  form  a  port,  there  is  no  longer  any  exaggeration 
possible  as  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  and  the  riches  of  their 
commerce  are  attested  by  this  great  fact.  The  sj)ace  comprised 
between  the  shore  and  this  bank  would  form  one  of  the  largest 
ports  known.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  diving-bell  at  my  disposal.  I  have  requested  the  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris  to  petition  the  Minister  of 
Marine  to  cause  the  necessary  instruments  to  be  put  on  board  the 
first  ship  of  war  which  may  come  to  this  coast :  then  it  would  bo 
easy  to  verify  the  fact.  If  this  bank  be  artificial,  or  being  natural, 
if  it  bear  traces  indicating  that  it  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  a 
mole,  the  discovery  appears  to  possess  so  high  an  historic  al  interest 
that  I  hope,  when  known  in  luirope,  some  of  tlu^  powers  who  may 
have  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  will  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  verifying  its  exactness. 

Shoals  extend  for  \  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and 
form  a  roadstead,  in  which  the  ships  that  now  come  to  Sur 
anchor :  may  not  a  wall  have  existecl  also  upon  these  rocks,  and 
have  formed  a  northern  port  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  south  ^ 
These  two  long  moles  projecting  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  island 
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would  correspond  perfectly  Mitli  the  following  simile,  which  I  find 
in  an  Italian  translation  of  Teleniachus,  and  which  probably  may 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  by  an  histo- 
rical document : — "  Due  gran  mola  simili  a  due  robuste  braccia, 
avanzandosi  nel  mare,  formano  un  porto,  a  cui  non  puo  recare 
oltraggio  Timpeto  de'  venti."  If  this  phrase  be  not  a  mere  figure, 
it  is  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  two  moles,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  have  existed,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  small  ports, 
which,  far  from  advancing  into  the  sea  like  two  vast  arms,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  indented  and  almost  invisible. 

The  most  minute  researches  did  not  enable  me  to  discover  any 
inscription  among  the  ruins  of  Tyre ;  I  learnt  from  old  men  of 
the  country  that  several  marble  tablets  covered  with  Frank  cha- 
racters had  been  removed  to  'Akka  by  Jezzar  Pasha  when  he 
built  his  great  mosque ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  vague  idea  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  place  which  they  inhabit,  added,  that  these 
inscriptions  were  of  the  time  of  Alexander.  Another  stele  was 
carried  off,  they  informed  me,  a  short  time  ago,  by  an  Austrian 
ship-of-war.  But  information  given  by  Arabs  is  entitled  to  very 
little  confidence.  I  have  often  experienced  this,  and  very  recently 
I  uselessly  made  a  journey  of  36  miles  in  search  of  an  inscription 
at  Ras-el-Musherref,  where  I  found  nothing  but  an  uneven  sur- 
face of  rock,  discoloured  by  the  action  of  the  sea- water.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  because  it  may  save  a  fruitless  journey  to  other 
travellers  who  might  be  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  as  I  was,  by  the  hope  of  a  discovery. 

Except  some  pillars  of  grey  granite,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  under  water,  few  ruins  are  seen  at  Tyre.  Alexander,  in 
building  the  causeway,  accomplished  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  chap, 
xxvi.  V.  12,  "And  they  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy  timber,  and 
thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  water."  So  that  all  contribute  to 
efface  the  vestiges  of  this  city,  which  is  to  be  ''  sought,  not  found." 
It  is  hardly  a  century  since  Maundrell  said,  ''  You  see  nothing 
here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,"  6cc.  At 
this  day  these  walls  and  vaults  have  disappeared  under  the  sand 
which  is  constantly  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  which  would  entirely 
bury  the  town  Ijut  for  the  precautions  the  inhabitants  take  every 
year  to  secure  the  ground  they  occupy  against  its  encroachments. 

Altogether  the  prophecies  against  Tyre  have  been  accom- 
plished, even  to  the  minutest  details,  and  the  best  description  of 
its  actual  state  is  that  given  by  the  prophets  themselves. 

The  numbers  of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  of  Nov.  and  Dec, 
1835,  contain  two  articles  by  M.  Letronne,  in  which  he  critically 
examines  the  latest  researches  cm  the  situation  of  Carthage  by 
Capt.  de  Falbe  and  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle ;  I  find  therein  striking 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  colony  and  its  metroj)olis :  and 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  show  that  the  f(junders  of  Car- 
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tbage  were  jG^uided  by  recollections  of  their  country,  both  in  the 
choice  which  they  made  of  the  site  of  the  city  and  in  the  works 
which  they  executed.  Tyre  was  first  built  upon  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  continent  before  the  junction  of  the  island  with  it 
by  the  causeway  of  Alexander,  and  this  favourable  situation  pro- 
cured for  this  city  secure  and  large  ports  (RoUin,  vol.  vi.  p.  90). 
Carthage  was  also  built  upon  a  peninsula,  and  the  following 
words,  borrowed  from  Appian,  are  equally  applicable  to  Tyre  and 
Carthage : — '  Carthage  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf,  and 
greatly  resembled  a  peninsula'  (App.  Bell.  Pun.  ch.  95).  Tyre 
had  two  ports  ;  if  they  were  formed  by  the  two  great  moles  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  they  must  have  communicated  by  the  strait 
which  Alexander  filled  up.  If  these  two  ports  were  only  the 
two  basins  represented  on  the  plan,  I  am  of  opinion  they  must  have 
passed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  port  by  the  canal  which 
separated  the  two  islands,  these  two  ports  would  have  the  same 
narrow  entrance  which  we  know  was  closed  by  an  iron  chain. 
Appian,  speaking  of  the  two  ports  of  Carthage,  says:  "  The  ports 
were  so  situated,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  from  one  into  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  but  one  entrance  for  both  on  the  side  of 
the  sea ;  this  was  70  feet  wide  and  closed  by  iron  chains."  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  both  Alexander  and  Scipio  constructed 
large  causeways,  the  former  to  seize  upon  the  mother,  the  other 
to  reduce  the  daughter;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities, 
alike  despising  these  works,  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  only  commenced  anv  opposition  after  thoy  had  wit- 
nessed their  success.  This  parallel  might  be  pushed  much  farther, 
but  I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  such  circumstances  as  appear 
to  me  most  striking. 

Although  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
I  cannot  close  my  observations  upon  Tyre  without  mentioning 
the  hydraulic  works  which  the  ancients  executed  at  Riis-el-'Ain, 
and  noticing  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the 
different  sources  or  subterraneous  channels,  the  produce  of  whicli, 
confined  in  reservoirs,  acquires  a  level  suificiently  elevated  to  flow 
against  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  bv  means  of  aqueducts, 
which  still  exist  as  far  as  Marshuk. 

There  still  remain  at  Ras-el-'Ain  seven  reservoirs  which  furnish 
water  :  I  will  state  in  a  separate  note  the  dimensions  of  each. 
The  water  of  the  principal  basin  has  been,  and  still  is,  employed 
as  a  moving  power,  as  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  the  basin 
itself  ;  but  one  may  perceive  that  it  has  also  been  carried  bv  a 
watercourse  to  the  basin  which  still  suppliers  the  acpieduet  which 
went  to  Tyre,  but  at  present  stops  at  Marsh iik  after  passing 
through  the  rock  of  that  name.  The  dimensions  of  the  channels 
correspcmd  to  the  greatness  of  the  city  which  it  was  to  sup})lv. 
An  interesting   question  presents  itself   on  the    subject    of   this 
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aqueduct :  as  I  have  just  said,  it  stops  at  Marshuk,  i.  e.,  at  2700 
yards  from  Sur;  but  it  may  be  traced  by  the  ruins,  which  are 
not  yet  covered  by  sand,  to  the  towers  marked  on  the  plan  by 
No.  19.  These  towers  cover  reservoirs  of  fresh  water,  which 
amply  supply  the  wants  of  the  1200  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  also  suffice  to  water  the  gardens  around. 

Volney  supposes  that  the  water  is  carried  there  by  a  subterra- 
nean channel  wrought  in  the  foundation  of  the  aqueduct;  I 
thought  so  myself  for  a  moment,  but  a  circumstance,  which  I  had 
not  observed  at  my  first  visit  to  Marshuk,  appeared  to  destroy 
this  opinion.  In  modern  times  a  sugar-mill  has  been  constructed 
on  that  site,  and  precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  aqueduct  is  in- 
terrupted a  cave  has  been  dug  to  receive  the  mechanism  of  the 
mill ;  this  cave  would  have  met  the  subterranean  channel  if  it 
had  been  made  in  the  foundations  of  the  aqueduct,  and  if  so,  the 
water  would  no  longer  have  reached  Sur.  I  have  in  my  possession 
two  bottles  of  water,  one  taken  at  Ras-el-'Ain,  and  the  other  at 
the  reservoir  at  Sur,  which  I  will  cause  to  be  analyzed  ;  as  to  the 
temperature,  there  was  1°  of  difference  in  the  two  places.  At 
Ras-el-'Ain,  2  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
82°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  water  68°.  In  the  reservoir  at  Sur,  tem- 
perature of  the  air  the  same,  of  the  water  67°. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  being  more  elevated  than  that  of  the 
water  of  the  reservoirs  at  Ras-el-'Ain,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
probable  that  this  water  is  the  produce  of  wells  obtained  by  boring 
as  several  travellers  have  supposed,  since  a  number  of  facts  prove 
that  the  temperature  of  such  wells  is  always  higher  than  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Both  Mr.  Moore,  the  British  consul  at  Beirut,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Tyre,  and  myself,  bought  from  the  Arabs  several  intaglios 
of  pretty  good  workmanship  ;  my  travelling  companion  possesses  a 
Hercules  beautifully  executed,  but  the  head  of  which  is  unfor- 
tunately a  little  damaged,  and  also  a  scarabaeus  of  white  agate  in 
perfect  preservation, bearing  an  inscription  in  Phoenician  characters 
terminated  by  a  date.  I  also  purchased  besides  some  coins,  a 
Minerva  Medica  of  fine  workmanship  and  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  a  head,  which  from  the  features  and  the  Phrygian  bonnet, 
I  fancy  to  be  that  of  j^'.sop,  and  lastly,  a  Cupid,  whose  particular 
attriljutes  I  cannot  make  out. 

A  fellah  of  Sur  some  time  ago  found  a  marble  torso  of  a  young 
man  ;  although  the  workmanship  is  not  bad,  it  did  not  strike  me  as 
sufficiently  good  to  merit  a  place  in  an  European  collection. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  with  a  discovery  of 
a  monument  which  aflbrds  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of 
Herodotus  respecting  the  expedition  of  Sesostris.  Reading  a 
short  time  ago  this  learned  historian,  I  came  to  the  following  pas- 
sage, after  several  paragraphs  upon    the    same    subject: — *^  La 
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plupart  des  colonnes  (sfele?)  que  Sesostrls  fit  elever  dans  les 
pays  qu'il  subju^ua  ne  subsistent  plus  aujourd'  hui.  J'en  ai  pour- 
tant  vu  dans  la  Palestine  de  Sjrie,  et  j'y  ai  remarque  les  parties 
naturelles  de  la  femme,  et  les  inscriptions  dont  j'ai  parle  plus 
haut." 

This  obscene  representation,  which  indicates  the  cowardice 
shown  by  the  people  in  the  defence  of  their  territory,  brought  to 
my  recollection  that  I  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  similar  re- 
presentations in  this  neighbourhood,  but  which  were  attributed 
to  certain  rites  of  the  Ansaries.  I  thought  I  remembered  that  it  was 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Necropolis  of  'Adel6n  they  had  been  seen, 
and  the  following  day  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  rode  thither 
with  the  hope  of  finding  both  these  emblems  and  some  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  workmanship,  which  might  attest  their  origin  : 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  monument  described 
by  Herodotus. 

I  visited  with  great  care  the  whole  of  the  Necropolis  without 
finding  any  other  sculptures  than  that  alluded  to.  1  may  remark 
that  the  frame  of  this  monument  differs  entirely  from  those  of 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  does  not  bear,  as  they  do,  the  emblem  of  a 
winged  globe.  Although  the  inscription  on  the  above  monument 
is  very  indistinct,  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  written  hieroglyphics. 
The  rock  of  'Adelun  is  hard  and  of  a  grey  colour;  in  a  word, 
similar  to  that  of  the  defile  at  Nahr-el-Kelb ;  and  if  this  monu- 
ment is  more  defaced  than  those  which  are  better  preserved  in  the 
latter  place,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  less  sheltered,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast. 
The  Necropolis  of 'Adelun  is  situated  3  hours  to  the  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  the  river  Kasimiyeh  (Leontes)  flows  at  about  an  equal  distance 
between  these  two  places.  Between  the  rock  where  the  subter- 
ranean excavations  exist  and  the  sea.  there  is  a  plain  of  about 
8jO  yards  wide,  covered  with  ruins  which  attest  the  existence  of 
a  city.  Several  names  being  rudely  engraved  on  the  rock  in 
Greek  characters,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latni  crosses  on  some  of 
the  tombs,  1  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Christians. 
The  Egyptian  stele  is  situated  50  paces  to  the  N.  of  a  cavern 
which  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  following  the  road 
from  Sidon  to  Tyre.  The  Necropolis  of  'Adelun  contains  more 
than  iZOOO  excavations ;  all  those  which  I  entered  were  made  to 
receive  three  bodies ;  the  furthest  compartment,  being  probably 
reserved  for  the  head  of  the  family,  is  invariably  larger  than  those 
at  the  sides. 

I  sought  in  vain  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  tombs  ft)r  the  allego- 
rical images  seen  by  Herodotus;  but  I  have  just  l(\irnt  that  those 
of  which  I  had  been  informed,  exist  at  a  small  distance  (towards 
the  S.)  beyond  the  place  where  I  discovered  the  Egyptian  stele, 
and  that  they  cover  the  sides  of  a  small  temple  cut  in  the  rock 
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and  in  which  is  still  seen  an  altar,  and  an  inscription  in  Greek 
characters,  probably  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Venus.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  visit  with  care  this  monument.  Would  it  not  be 
curious  to  fuid  there  some  vestiges  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which 
would  give  to  the  allegory  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  an 
origin  which  was  probably  unknown  to  those  who  wrote  the  Greek 
inscription  ? 

To  what  city  did  the  Necropolis  of 'Adelun  belong?  It  could 
not  be  Sarepta,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Sarfand,  a  little 
Arab  village,  the  position  of  which  is  wxdl  known.  The  city  of 
Leontopolis  must  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Leontes,  where 
ruins  are  still  seen ;  the  Necropolis  then  must  have  depended  on 
Ornithopolis,  which  Strabo  places  between  Sidonandthe  Leontes. 

References  to  the  Plan  of  ^ur, 

1.  Boj^az,  or  entrance  of  the  port,  now  obstructed  by  columns. 

2.  Forts. 

3.  Wall  which  enclosed  the  port. 

4.  Second  wall  or  breakwater. 

5.  Space,  thirty  yards  wide,  in  which  are  many  columns  under  water. 
f>.  Fort,  with  a  pharos  (built  by  the  Crusaders  ?) 

7.  Rocks  on  part  of  which  the  wall  is  built. 

8.  Column  of  beautiful  rose-coloured  granite, 

9.  Rocks  and  many  grey  granite  columns.  Line  of  a  wall  of  circumvallation, 
amongst  the  riiins  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  broken  pottery;  it 
extends  from  No.  7  round  the  coast  to  IG, 

10.  After  excavating  at  this  spot  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  yards, through  ruins, 
I  reached  a  pavement  of  slabs  so  large  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  moving  them. 

11.  Small  hills,  rising  about  four  yards  above  the  general  level  of  the  grouud, 
which  is  about  two  yards  above  the  sea. 

12.  A])pears  to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula. 

13.  Hypogeum  (square  chamber,  five  yards  by  four). 

14.  Sarcophagus. 

15.  Granite  column,  still  standing. 

16.  The  stones  which  formed  the  base  of  the  wall  have  marks  whicli  show  that 
they  were  coimected  by  iron  cramps. 

17.  Two  masses  of  masonry  covered  with  sand.  The  space  between  them 
probably  formed  a  landing-place. 

IS.  Numerous  columns  on  the  beach  and  in  the  sea,  possibly  the  site  of  the 
Temple  oi  Hercules. 

19.  Scpiare  towers,  above  tanks  of  fresh  water  used  l)y  the  inhabitants. 

20.  Port  or  building- dock,  with  6  feet  depth  of  water. 

21.  Walls  nine  yards  wide,  rising  a  little  above  the  siaTace  of  the  water,  and 
usually  taken  for  rocks.  This  external  part  of  the  walls  is  of  fine  broad  stones,  the 
interior  of  nibbh!  and  broken  pottery. 

22.  Gate  of  the  town. 

23.  A  great  number  of  columns  under  water. 

24.  Islets  on  the  level  oi'the  sea. 

2').  An  embankment  orb-ink  under  water,  extending  2  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction. 
2G.  Columns  of  grey  granite,  marking  the  site  of  the  Cathedral  built  by    St. 
Eusebius. 

27.  Rocky  bank  which  extends  west  one  mile,  with  fourteen  fathoms  water  at  its 
outer  extremity. 

28.  Angle  of  the  ancient  wall  of  circumvallation,  probably  the  limit  of  the  island.^ 

29.  In  digging  between  these  two  lines,  salt  water  is  found  at  G  feet  depth. 

30.  Sandy  tiottom,  with  from  G  to  8  fathoms  water,  throughout  the  sj  ace  comprised 
between  the  bank  and  the  leach. 
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XII. — Extracts  from  a  Journal  of  Travch  in  Palestine  Si'c,  in 
1838;  nndertaknn  for  the  Illustration  of  Bibliral  Gcof/raphy. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  E.  Smith.  Drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  New  York. 

I.   From  'Akabah  to  Jerusalem,  through  the  Western  Desert. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  2:0  directly  from  'Akabah  to  Wadi 
Miisa  along  the  great  valley  El  'Arabah ;  but  circumstances  in- 
duced us  to  change  our  plan ;  and  we  determined  to  keep  our 
good  Toward  guides,  and  take  the  road  across  the  Great  Western 
Desert  in  the  direction  of  Gaza  and  Hebron, — a  route  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  modern  travellers.  Besides  our  five  Towara  Arabs 
under  the  direction  of  Tuweileb,  who  had  travelled  with  Riippell, 
Laborde,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  we  took  two  Arabs  of  the  'Ainran,  a 
tribe  living  around  'Akabah  and  to  the  S.E.  of  that  place,  as  the 
Towara  were  not  acquainted  with  the  route  we  proposed  to  follow. 
We  left  'Akabah  late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  oth,  1838,  and,  re- 
crossing  the  plain  of  Wadi  'Arabah,  began  to  ascend  the  western 
mountains  by  the  great  Hajj  route.  We  soon  encamped  for  the 
night ;  and  from  this  point  we  had  seven  long  days'  journey  with 
camels  to  Hebron.  The  ascent  soon  becomes  steep  and  difficult. 
The  way  is  almost  literally  strewed  with  the  bones  of  camels,  and 
skirted  with  the  graves  of  pilgrims;  all  testifying  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  pass.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we  soon  came  out  upon  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Desert,  probably  from  1200  to  1  jOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  found  ourselves  higher  than  the  mountain-peaks 
which  we  had  seen  from  below,  antl  through  which  we  hacl  just 
ascended.  Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  i)ass,  we  left  the  Hajj 
route;  and,  turning  off  in  a  direction  about  N.N.W.,  we  launched 
forth  again  into  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness." 

For  the  fust  two  days  the  general  character  of  this  desert  was 
similar  to  that  between  Cairo  and  Suez, — a  vast  unbounded  plain, 
a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills  in  various 
directions,  the  mirage,  and  especially  the  Wadis  or  watercourses. 
Our  Arabs  gave  to  this  part  of  the  Desert  the  name  Et-Tih,  the 
Desert  of  Wandering.  The  Wiidi's  are  here  frequent :  at  first  they 
all  ran  N.W.  into  the  main  watercourse  of  this  part  of  llie  Desert, 
Wadi  Jerafeh;  which,  having  its  head  far  to  the  south,  runs  in  a 
N.E.  course  to  join  the  valley  El  'Arabah  nearly  opposite  to 
Mount  Hor.  VVe  crossed  Wadi  Jerafeh  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  day,  and  were  struck  with  the  traces  of  the  large 
volume  of  water  which  apparently  flows  through  it  in  the  winter 
s(\'\s()n.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  reached  the  water- 
shed of  the  Desert;  after  which  all  the  Wadi's  run  in  a  westerly 
direction    into    the   great    watcrcouisc    which    drains    the    more 
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western  part  of  the   Desert,  and  flows  down  to  the   sea  near  El 
'Araish. 

Almost  from  the  time  we  entered  upon  this  vast  plain,  we  had 
before  us,  as  a  landmark,  a  high  conical  mountain,  apparently 
isolated,  along  the  western  base  of  which  we  were  to  pass.  It 
bears  the  name  'Ardif  en-Nakah;  and  a  lower  ridge  extends 
from  it  eastward.  For  nearly  three  days  this  mountain  of  the 
Desert  was  before  us.  As  we  approached  it  on  the  third  day,  the 
country  became  undulating  and  uneven,  and  the  hills  more  fre- 
quent. I  estimated  the  height  of  Jebel  'Araif  above  the  plain  at 
about  500  feet ;  it  is  composed  wholly  of  limestone,  covered  with 
pebbles  of  flint,  and  has  no  traces  of  volcanic  action.  It  forms 
the  south-western  corner  or  bulwark  of  the  mountainous  region 
which  extends  hence  to  the  northward  ;  and  from  it  a  ridge 
stretches  east,  terminating  in  a  bluff  called  Makrah,  near  El 
'Arabah  and  opposite  Mount  Hor,  as  we  saw,  on  a  subsequent 
journey,  from  the  pass  of  Nemellah. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  great  plateau  continues  nearly  the 
same,  except  where  traversed  lay  the  Wadi's  ;  and  the  gradual 
ascent  to  the  water- shed  is  not  perceptible,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  the  course  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys. 

To  the  S.S.W.  of  Jcbel  'Araif  is  a  mountain  called  Ikhrim, 
lying  between  our  route  and  Wadi  'Araish,  and  farther  to  the 
north  we  saw  the  mountains  Yelek  and  El-Helal.  After  passing 
Jebel  'Araif,  our  course  turned  more  towards  the  N.N.E.,  and 
the  character  of  the  Desert  was  changed.  On  our  right  was  now 
a  mountainous  district,  composed  of  irregular  limestone  ridges, 
running  in  various  directions,  and  occupying  the  whole  region 
quite  to  Wadi  'Arabah  ;  as  we  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
observing.  This  mountainous  district  is  penetrated  by  none  of 
the  roads  which  lead  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Gaza  or 
Jerusalem  :  but  these  roads  all  fall  into  the  one  we  were  travelling 
before  reaching  Jebal  'Araif,  or  not  far  from  that  mountain.  All 
these  circumstances  go  to  show  that  our  route  could  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Roman  road  from  Allah  to  Hebron  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  which  also,  like  the  present  road,  could  not  well  have  been 
anything  more  than  a  caravan  route  for  beasts  of  burden. 

The  road  passes  along  the  western  side  of  this  mountainous 
district,  crossing  many  broad  Wddis  which  flow  down  from  it 
westward,  with  elevated  ridges  of  table-land  between  them.  We 
made  frequent  and  minute  inquiry  after  the  names  of  places  or 
stations  which  are  known  to  have  existed  anciently  upon  this 
Roman  road.  Of  the  more  southern  ones,  Rosa  and  Gypsaria, 
we  could  find  no  trace.  Early  on  the  fourth  day  we  crossed  a 
broad  Wadi  called  El-Lisan,  marking  perhaj)s  the  site  of  ancient 
Lyssa;  but  we  could  discover  no  trace  of  ruins.      In  the  forenoon 
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of  the  fifth  (lay  we  diverged  a  little  to  the  left,  to  visit  ruins  which 
had  been  described  to  us  under  the  names  Anjeh  and  'Abdeh,  and 
which  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  Eboda.  They  consist 
of  the  walls  of  a  large  Greek  church,  and  an  extensive  fortress, 
l)oth  situated  upon  a  long  hill  or  ridge  overlooking  a  wide  plain. 
Connected  with  the  fortress  are  cisterns  and  deep  wells  walled  up 
with  uncommonly  good  masonry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill 
and  below  are  the  ruins  of  houses,  surrounded  by  traces  of  ex- 
tensive ancient  cultivation. 

We  were  now  crossing  a  more  sandy  portion  of  the  Desert :  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  had  our  first  specimen  of  the 
simoom  or  southern  wind  of  the  Desert.  It  came  over  us  >vith 
violence  like  the  glow  of  an  oven,  filling  the  air  with  fine  particles 
of  dust  and  sand,  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun  and  render  it  difficult 
to  see  objects  only  a  few  rods  distant.  We  encamped  in  Wadi 
Ruheibeh,  where  we  had  never  heard  of  ruins ;  but,  on  ascending 
the  hill  on  our  left,  we  discovered  the  remains  of  a  city  not  much 
less  than  2  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  had  been  mostly  built 
of  hewn  stone ;  there  were  several  public  buildings  and  many 
cisterns ;  but  the  whole  is  now  thrown  together  in  unutterable 
confusion,  as  if  the  city  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  by  some 
tremendous  earthquake.  What  ancient  city  this  can  have  been, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn.  The  Arabic  name  susfgrests  the 
Rehoboth  of  Scripture,  the  name  of  one  of  Isaac's  wells  (Gen. 
xxvi.  22),  but  the  other  circumstances  do  not  correspond. 

We  now  approached  a  more  fertile  region.  Towards  noon  of 
the  sixth  day  we  reached  Khulasah,  the  site  of  ancient  I'^lusa.  It 
W'as  a  city  of  at  least  2  miles  in  circuit.  The  foundations  of 
buildings  are  everywhere  to  be  traced  ;  and  several  large  unshapen 
piles  of  stones  seem  to  mark  the  sites  of  public  edifices.  Frag- 
ments of  columns  are  occasionally  seen,  but  no  cisterns.  A 
public  well,  still  in  use,  seems  to  have  supj)lied  the  citv. 

Alter  crossing  another  elevated  plateau,  the  cliaracter  of  the 
surlace  was  again  changed.  We  came  upon  an  open  undulating 
cr»untry  :  all  around  were  swelling  hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons 
with  grass  and  rich  pasturage ;  but  now  arid  and  parched  with 
drought.  VV^e  now  came  to  Wiidi  Seba' ;  and  on  the  N.  side  of 
its  watercourse  we  had  the  gratification  of  discovering  (April 
12th)  the  site  of  ancient  Beersheba,  the  celebrated  border-city  of 
Palestine,  still  bearing  in  Arabic  the  name  of  Uiv  Seba'.  Near 
the  watercourse  are  two  circular  wells  of  fine  water,  more  than 
40  feet  deep.  They  are  surrounded  with  driiiking-ln)ughs  of 
stone  for  the  use  of  camels  and  flocks;  such  as  were  doubtless 
used  of  old  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  tluMi  fed  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  Ascending  the  higher  ground  N.  of  the  ^^  ells,  we 
lound  these  low  hills  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  former  habitations. 
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the  Ibuiulations  of  which  are  distinctly  to  be  traced.  These  ruins 
extend  over  a  space  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 
Here  then  is  the  spot  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  often 
lived  I  Here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges;  and  from  hence 
Elijah  wandered  out  into  the  southern  Desert,  and  sat  down  under 
the  Rethem,  or  shrub  of  broom,  just  as  our  Arabs  sat  down  under 
it  every  day  and  every  night !  Over  these  swelling  hills  the  flocks 
of  the  patriarchs  roved  by  thousands ; — we  now  found  only  a  few 
camels,  asses,  and  goats. 

From  Bir  Seba'  to  Hebron  we  travelled  12 J  hours,  here 
equivalent  to  about  30  miles.  The  general  course  was  N.E. 
by  E.  After  Ig  hour  we  came  out  upon  a  wide  open  plain, 
covered  with  grass,  but  now  parched  with  drought.  Fields  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  seen  all  around ;  and  before  us  were  hills, 
the  beginning  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  At  Dhoheriyeh,  the 
first  Syrian  village,  the  hills  around  were  covered  with  mingled 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  asses, 
and  camels,  in  the  true  patriarchal  style  of  ancient  days.  At  this 
place  our  good  Towara  left  us :  we  took  other  camels  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hebron.  Here  the  pool  over  which  David  hung  up 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth  still  remains,  and  fixes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  cave  of  Macphelah  cannot  well  have  been 
within  the  city ;  and  therefore  the  present  mosque  cannot  cover  its 
site.  We  could  not  but  notice  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring 
valleys,  full  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards  yielding  the  largest  and 
finest  clusters  of  all  Palestine ;  and  likewise  the  rich  pasturage  of 
the  hills,  over  which  Avere  scattered  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 
Yet  to  a  careless  observer  the  country  can  only  appear  steril  and 
forbidding ;  for  the  limestone  rocks  everywhere  come  out  upon  the 
surface,  and  are  strewn  over  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  more  stony 
or  rocky  region  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen. 

We  took  the  direct  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  laid  with  stones 
in  many  places,  and  is  doutless  the  ancient  road,  which  patriarchs 
and  kings  of  old  have  often  trod  ;  but  it  is  only  a  path  for  beasts ; 
no  wheels  have  ever  passed  there.  The  distance  to  Jerusalem,  is 
about  21  miles,  on  a  course  between  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  by  N. 
We  hurried  onward,  and  reached  the  Holy  City  at  sunset,  April 
14th,  just  before  the  closing  of  the  gates  on  the  evening  before 
Easter  Sunday. 

II.  Jerusal?:m.  Our  journey  to  Palestine  was  now  completed  ; 
and  our  researches  and  travels  in  Palestine  were  to  begin.  In 
respect  to  these  we  adopted  for  our  future  guidance  the  two  fol- 
lowing principles,  viz.,  1.  To  direct  our  researches  chiefly  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  former  travellers  had  never  visited ; 
and,  2.  To  obtain  information,  as  far  as  possiI)le,  not  from  the 
legends  of  monks  and   other  foreigners,  but  directly  from  the 
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native  Arabs  of  the  land.  We  remained  at  first  more  than  three 
weeks  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  afterwards  made  that  city  the  central 
point  from  which  to  set  off  on  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  mean  time  we  diligently  exph)red  every  part  of 
the  city,  and  even  here  saw  or  heard  of  several  things  which  to  us 
at  least  were  new. 

On  entering  Jerusalem  I  was  prepared,  from  the  descriptions 
of  manv  travellers,  to  find  the  houses  miserable,  the  streets  filthy, 
and  the  population  squalid  ;  but  in  all  these  respects  I  was  agree- 
ably disappointed.  The  houses  are  better  built,  and  the  streets 
cleaner,  than  those  of  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople. 
The  hills  and  valleys  which  marked  the  different  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The  valley  of  the  Tnto- 
poeum  may  be  traced  from  its  head  near  the  \afra  gate  to  its  foot 
at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  hills  of  Zion,  Akra,  Bezetha,  and 
iNloriah,  are  yet  distinct  and  marked.  The  latter,  on  which  stood 
the  ancient  Temple,  is  now  occupied  by  the  mosque  of  'Omar  and 
the  extensive  court  or  area  around  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  our  attention  was  naturally  this 
area,  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  and  connexion  with  the  ancient 
Temple.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau  or  terrace,  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  supported  by  and  within  massive  walls  built 
up  from  the  valleys  or  lower  ground  on  all  sides.  The  southern 
wall  is  about  6()  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  these  external 
walls  is  obviously  of  modern  origin ;  but  it  is  not  less  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  lower  portions,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  an  earlier 
date.  These  are  composed  generally  of  very  large  stones,  many 
of  them  20  feet  or  more  in  length  by  5  or  ()  feet  thick,  hewn  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  At  the  first  view  of  these  walls,  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  these  lower  portions  had  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Temple,  and  were  to  be  referred  back  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  if  not  to  the  days  of  Xehemiah  or  Solomon.  This  con- 
viction was  afterwards  strengthened  by  our  discovering,  near  the 
S.W.  corner  in  the  western  wall,  the  remains,  or  rather  the  foot, 
of  an  immense  arch,  springing  out  from  the  wall  in  the  direction 
towards  Mount  Zion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropccum.  The 
traces  of  this  arch  are  too  distinct  and  definite  to  be  mistaken  :  and 
it  can  only  have  belonged  to  the  bridge  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  led  from  this  part  of  the  Temple-area  to  the  Xvstuson 
Zion  ;  thus  proving  incontestably  the  antiquity  of  that  portion  of 
the  wall  from  which  it  springs. 

We  then  examined  the  remarkable  tower  in  the  citadel  near 
the  YafTii  gate,  which,  even  to  the  unpractised  eye,  bears  strong 
marks  of  anticjuity.  Some  former  travellers  have  already  re<rardrd 
this  as  the  Hippicus  of  Herod;  and  we  found  every  reason  to 
assent  to  this  conclusion.     So  far  as  we  could  discover,  the  low  er 
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part  of  the  tower  is  wholly  solid,  as  described  by  Josephus ;  at 
least  there  is  no  known  or  visible  entrance  to  it,  either  from  above 
or  below. 

The  present  walls  of  the  modern  city  were  built  about  300 
years  ago,  as  appears  from  numerous  Arabic  inscriptions.  Re- 
mains of  the  former  wall,  which  probably  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  are  still  visible  on  the  outside,  N.W.  of  the  Yaffa 
gate ;  also  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interior  of  tho 
N.W.  corner.  Of  the  ancient  wall  around  Mount  Zion,  traces 
may  yet  be  seen  for  some  distance  in  the  scarped  rocks  below  the 
S.W.  brow  of  Zion.  On  the  high  ground  N.  of  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  city  we  discovered  evident  traces  of  what  must  have 
been  the  fhh'd  or  exterior  wall  described  by  Josephus  in  this 
quarter,  erected  after  the  time  of  Christ.  Here  must  have  stood 
the  tower  Psephinos ;  and  from  this  point  we  were  able  to  trace 
the  foundation  of  the  same  ancient  wall  for  a  considerable  distance 
furtlier  in  a  N.E.  direction. 

Of  the  second  wall  of  Josephus,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion was  the  exterior  wall  of  the  city  on  this  side,  we  could  find 
no  remaining  traces,  unless  it  be  two  square  ancient  towers  which 
we  discovered  connected  with  the  wall  inside  of  the  Damascus 
gate,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  These  towers  are  built  of 
large  stones  precisely  like  those  mentioned  above  as  belonging  t ) 
the  ancient  Temple  walls.  They  have  been  much  injured  in 
building  the  modern  wall  of  the  city,  but  are  evidently  ancient, 
and  apparently  older  than  Hippicus ;  they  were,  most  probably, 
the  guard-houses  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  this  spot ;  and  this 
could  well  only  have  belonged  to  the  said  second  wall.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  correct,  it  will  go  far  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
the  site  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  must  then 
have  fallen  within  this  wall,  and  so  within  the  ancient  city. 
Indeed,  the  church  stands  upon  the  very  ridge  of  the  hill  Akra, 
wiiich,  according  to  Josephus,  and  to  every  probability,  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  lower  city,  and  been  enclosed  within  the 
second  wall. 

Another  object  of  our  attention  was  the  supply  of  water  in  and 
around  the  city.  At  the  present  day  Jerusalem  is  supplied  almost 
wholly  by  rain-water,  preserved  in  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  houses  stand.  Almost  every  house  has  one  or  more 
cisterns ;  that  in  which  we  resided  had  no  less  than  four  very 
large  ones.  The  ancient  city  was  probably  suj)plied  in  the  same 
manner.  Indeed,  with  a  little  attention,  there  can  never  be  any 
want  of  water  within  the  walls.  The  aqueduct  which  comes  from 
Solomon's  pools  beyond  Bethlehem  brings  water  only  to  the 
mosque  of  'Omar.  Outside  of  the  city,  besides  the  ancient  reser- 
voirs, there  are  wells  in  various  places,  some  with  water  and  some 
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without.  The  brook  Kidron,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  flows 
only  when  the  rain-water  descends  into  it  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
Fountains  of  running  water  exist  only  in  this  valley ;  and  of  these 
there  are  three,  viz.  : — 1.  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  Siloam, 
just  south  of  the  site  of  the  Temple;  2.  the  pool  of  Siloam,  just 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Tyropoeum ;  3.  the  well  of  Nehemiah, 
or  of  Job,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This 
last  is  a  deep  well  of  liWng  water,  wliicli  in  the  rainy  season  over- 
flows :  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  En  Rogel  of  Scripture.  The  pool 
of  Siloam  is  wholly  artificial,  and  receives  its  waters  from  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  through  a  subterraneous  channel  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  We  crawled  through  this  channel  and  measured 
it.  The  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  also  evidently  an  artificial  exca- 
vation in  the  rock ;  but  whence  the  water  is  derived  is  a  mys- 
tery. It  has  a  sweetish,  slightly  brackish  taste;  and  flows  irre- 
gularly, or  only  at  irregular  intervals.  We  were  witnesses  of  this 
irregular  flow  ;  and  were  told  by  the  women  who  came  for  water 
that  sometimes,  during  summer,  it  ceases  to  flow  for  several 
weeks ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  water  comes  gushing  out  again  in 
abundance. 

Ancient  writers  have  spoken  of  a  fountain  of  living  water  as 
existing  under  the  Temple ;  though  their  assertions  have,  in 
general,  obtained  little  credit.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem, we  were  told  of  a  similar  fountain  under  the  mosque  of 
'Omar,  the  waters  of  which  were  used  to  supply  a  bath  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mosque.  We  went  to  the  bath,  and  found  two 
men  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well.  They  told  us  that  the 
water  flows  into  the  well  from  a  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
leading  under  the  mosque,  where  is  a  chamber  and  a  living  foun- 
tain. In  summer,  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  not  to  flow  out 
into  the  well,  they  go  down  and  bring  it  out  by  hand.  The  taste 
of  the  water  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  fountain  of  the  ^'^irgin  in 
the  valley  below.  We  made  all  our  preparations  to  descend  into 
the  well  and  examine  the  fountain,  but  were  hindered  at  the  time, 
and  were  unable  afterwards  to  resume  the  investigation.  Is,  per- 
haps, the  water  of  this  fountain  brought  dow  n  by  a  subterraneous 
channel  from  some  higher  point?  Is  there  a  connexion  between 
this  fountain  under  the  mosque  and  that  in  the  valley  below  ;  and 
is  the  irregular  flow  of  the  latter  in  some  way  dejuMident  on  this 
circumstance  .''  These  questions  may,  not  improi)ably,  at  sonic 
future  time,  be  answered  in  the  aftirmalive. 

When  we  arrived  at  Jerusalem  war  was  raging  in  the  nortli 
between  the  Druses  and  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  ;  and,  as  if  we 
were  to  have  a  specimen  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Oriental  world,  in 
a  few  days  after  our  arrival  the  plague  broke  out  ;  at  first  doubt- 
fully,  then  decidedly,   though  mildly.      Other  travellers  left   the 
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city  immediately ;  and  some  who  were  on  their  way  thither  turned 
back.  We  continued  our  investigations  without  interruption  ;  and 
a  kind  Providence  preserved  us  from  the  danger. 

III.   From  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  Wadi  Miisa. 

On  returning  to  Jerusalem,  from  an  excursion  of  eight  days 
to  Engeddi  and  the  Dead  Sea,  we  found  the  plague  slowly 
but  constantly  increasing ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  city  was 
soon  to  be  shut  up.  We  therefore  remained  but  a  single  day,  in 
order  to  make  preparations  for  our  longer  journey  to  Wadl  Musa. 
We  set  off.  May  ]7th,  on  horses  and  mules;  and,  on  May  19th, 
the  city  was  shut  up,  and  none  suffered  to  go  out,  without  first 
performing  a  quarantine  of  seven  days.  Our  excursion  occupied 
in  all  23  days. 

We  made  at  first  a  slight  detour,  in  order  to  pass  by  Beit  Jala, 
a  Christian  village,  half  an  hour  N.W.  of  Bethlehem;  and  then 
contmued  S.W.  across  the  mountains  to  the  direct  ancient  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  through  a  regicm  as 
yet  unvisited  by  modern  travellers.  At  a  distance  on  our  right 
was  the  deep  valley  of  Turpentine  (so  called  by  monks  and  travel- 
lers), or,  as  the  Arabs  name  it  in  this  part,  Wadi  Surar,  which 
runs  in  a  S.W.  direction,  until  it  opens  out  into  the  great  plain 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  our  left  was 
another  similar  valley,  Wadi  Sunnet.  The  region  is  full  of  ruined 
sites  and  ruined  villages,  some  deserted  and  some  partially  inha- 
bited ;  among  which  are  still  found  several  ancient  names.  On 
our  right,  beyond  Wadi  Surar,  we  could  see  the  hill  and  ruined 
village  Soha,  which  it  has  pleased  the  monks  to  assume  as  the 
ancient  Modin,  the  burial-place  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the 
express  testimony  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome.  We  came  at  night 
to  Beit  Nelif,  a  large  village  on  a  high  part  of  the  ridge  between 
the  two  valleys  above  mentioned. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Beit  Jibri'n,  the  ancient 
Betogabris  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  of  which  and  its  fortress 
we  had  heard  much  from  the  Arabs;  and  to  a  search  for  the  site 
of  ancient  Eleutheropolis.  From  the  elevated  spot  where  we 
lodged,  the  sheikh  of  the  village  pointed  out  to  us  several  places 
still  bearing,  in  Arabic,  names  corresponding  to  their  ancient 
Hebrew  appellations,  and  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  scenes  of 
Samson's  exploits  and  history :  such  were  Zorah,  Tiinnath,  Sokho, 
and  others.  Four  places  were  also  pointed  out,  respecting  which 
Euscbius  and  Jerome  have  .specified  their  distances  from  Eleu- 
theropolis, viz.,  Zorah  and  l>etlisheniesh,  towards  Nicopolis;  and 
Jarmah  and  Sokho,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  Following  out  the 
specified  distances  along  the  ancient  road,  we  came  directly  upon 
Beit  Jibrin,  which  lies  among  hills  between  the  mountains  and 
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the  plain.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  larofe  Roman  fortress  of 
immense  strength,  which  was  built  up  again  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades :   around  it  are  the  traces  of  an  extensive  city. 

We  had  received  the  impression  that  we  must  look  for  Eleu- 
theropolis  further  west  upon  the  plain ;  and  accordinjjly  turned 
our  course  that  way  to  Safi'yeh,  a  conspicuous  village,  lying  on  an 
isolated  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  any 
ancient  site.  We  then  proceeded  to  Gaza;  whence,  after  two 
days,  we  returned  by  a  different  route,  searching  diligently  for  the 
sites  of  ancient  Lachish,  Gath,  and  other  cities,  but  findinq^  none 
except  Eglon,  on  a  mound  strewed  with  stones,  still  called  'Ajlan. 
Again  arrived  at  Beit  Jibrin,  we  visited  several  very  singular 
artificial  caverns  in  the  vicinity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
also  Jedna  and  Nazib  as  being  distant  from  r^leutheropolis,  one 
G  and  the  other  7  miles,  on  the  way  to  Hebron.  These  names 
still  exist ;  and,  taking  the  Hebron  route,  we  found  Jedna  to  be 
just  6  miles  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Nazib  lies  yet  a  little  further  on 
another  parallel  road.  This  circumstance  seems  to  decide  the 
identity  of  Beit  Jibrin  with  Eleutheropolis.  The  former  was  the 
ancient  name  ;  the  latter  was  imposed  by  the  Romans,  and  has 
been  since  forgotten,  as  in  so  many  other  instances.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  those  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  Eleuthero- 
polis do  not  mention  Betogabris  ;  while  those  who  speak  of  the 
latter  are  silent  as  to  the  former.  Rejoicing  in  this  result,  we 
pursued  our  way  to  Hebron;  and,  after  a  steep  and  toilsome 
ascent  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  valleys,  we  rested  for  a  time 
at  Taffuh,  the  Beth  Tappuah  of  Judali ;  and  arrived  at  Hebron 
in  aljout  G  hours  from  Beit  Jibrin.  Here,  dismissing  our  mule- 
teers, we  engaged  camels  for  Wadi  Musa  from  the  sheikh  of 
the  Jehcilin,  a  Bedawi  tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  S.E.  of 
Hebron. 

We  had  long  before  formed  the  plan  to  proceed  to  Wadi  Musa 
by  way  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  southwards 
along  Wadi  'Arabah,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  the  pend- 
ing question,  whether  the  .Jordan  could  ever  have  llowed  throuuh 
this  valley  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Here,  too,  we  had  hoped 
again  to  have  been  the  first;  but  were  anticipated  bv  the 
Count  de  Bertou,  who  preceded  us  by  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
whom  we  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  after  his  return.  After  being 
detained  two  days  at  Hebron,  we  set  oO",  May  *J4th  ;  and,  passing 
in  sight  of  ancient  Ziph  on  the  left,  and  Yutta  (ancient  Jutta)  on 
the  right,  and  near  the  ruins  of  Carmel  and  Maon,  we  continued 
across  an  undulating  desert  in  a  S.E.  directiim,  and  came,  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  day's  journey,  to  the  brow  of  the  steep 
descent  leading  down  to  the  1)(M(1  Sea.  This  descent  is  in  all  not 
loss  than  lv3(K)  feet;  but  here,  and  far  to  the  south,  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  or  ofl'sets  of  nearly   equal  height :   bef.\ ccmi  these 
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lies  a  terrace  or  plain  nearly  three  hours  broad,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  low  ridges  and  conical  hills  of  soft  chalky 
limestone,  verging  into  marl.  At  the  foot  of  the  second  descent 
is  a  small  deserted  Turkish  fort,  in  the  narrow  Wadi  Zuweirch 
(not  Zoar),  which  leads  out  to  the  sea  in  about  half  an  hour.  We 
reached  the  shore  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  Usdum,  a  low, 
long  mountain  ridge,  running  here  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
giving  the  same  direction  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  This  ridge, 
Usdum,  is,  in  general,  not  far  from  150  feet  high,  and  continues 
to  run  in  this  direction  for  two  hours  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  sea,  where  it  trends  to  the  S.S.W.  for  an  hour  more,  and 
then  terminates.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  mountain  is, 
that  the  whole  body  of  it  is  a  mass  of  solid  rock-salt ;  covered 
over,  indeed,  with  layers  of  soft  limestone  and  marl,  or  the  like, 
through  which  the  salt  often  breaks  out,  and  appears  on  the  sides 
in  precipices,  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet  long. 
Often  also  it  is  broken  off  in  large  and  small  pieces,  which  are 
strewed  like  stones  along  the  shore,  or  fallen  down  as  debris. 

The  south  end  of  the  sea  is  very  shallow,  and  the  shore  conti- 
nues quite  flat  for  some  distance  further  south ;  so  that  there  are 
traces  of  its  being  overflowed  by  the  sea  for  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  the  water-line,  as  we  saw  it.  The  western  side  of  this 
southern  valley,  or  Ghor,  is  wholly  naked  of  vegetation  ;  but  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  streams  come  down  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  some  tillage.  We  conti- 
nued on  the  western  side,  along  the  base  of  Usdlim,  crossing 
several  purling  rills  of  transparent  water,  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  sea,  but  salt  as  the  saltest  brine.  Before  us,  as 
we  advanced  southwards,  appeared  a  line  of  cliffs,  50  to  150  feet 
high,  stretching  across  the  whole  broad  valley,  and  apparently 
barring  all  further  progress.  These  cliffs  are  mentioned  by  Irby 
and  AI angles,  who  supposed  them  to  be  sand-hills.  We  ap- 
proached their  western  end  in  2^  hours  from  the  south  end  of  the 
sea.  They  proved  to  be  of  m.arl,  and  run  off  from  this  point  in  a 
general  course  S.S.E.  across  the  valley.  All  along  their  base  are 
fountains  of  brackish  water  oozing  out,  and  forming  a  tract  of 
marshy  land  towards  the  north.  Our  route  now  lay  along  the 
base  of  these  cliffs;  and,  after  resting  for  a  time  at  a  fine  gushing 
fountain,  we  came,  in  two  hours,  to  the  mouth  of  Wadi  Jib,  a  deep 
valley  coming  down  from  the  south  through  the  cliffs,  and  showing 
the  latter  to  be  only  an  offset  between  the  lower  plain  which  we 
had  just  crossed,  and  the  higher  level  of  the  same  great  valley 
further  south.  The  name  El  Ghor  is  applied  to  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  this  offset ;  further  south  the  whole  of 
the  broad  valley  is  called  El  'Arabah,  quite  to  'Akabah.  These 
apparent  cliffs  are  not  improbably  the  'Akrabbim  of  Scripture. 
I'he  Wadi  Jib   begins  far  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hor,  beyond 
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Wadi  Gharandel,  and  flows  down  in  a  winding  course  throu<jh 
the  midst  of  El  'Arabah,  draining;  off  all  its  waters  northward  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  Where  we  entered  Wadi  Jib,  at  its  northern  side, 
it  is  half  a  mile  broad,  with  precipitous  banks  of  chalky  earth  or 
marl,  100  to  loO  feet  hi2:h  ;  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  immense 
volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  flowing  northwards.  It  may 
be  recollected  that  the  waters  of  Wadi  Jerafeh,  in  the  western 
desert,  which  drains  the  S.E.  part  of  that  desert,  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  'Akabah,  also  flow  northwards  into  El '  Arabah,  and  so,  of 
course,  through  Wadi  Jib.  Hence,  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing 
southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  we  find  the  waters  oi  the 
desert  further  south  than  Akabah  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  nature  of  the  country  shows,  without  measure- 
ment, that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  lower  thin  that 
of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean. 

We  continued  our  course  up  the  Wadi  Jib  southwards  for 
several  hours,  its  banks  becoming  gradually  lower,  and  at  length 
permitting  us  to  emerge  from  it.  We  were  now  not  far  from  the 
eastern  mountains,  nearly  opposite  the  broad  Wadi  Ghuweir, 
while  before  us  was  Mount  Hor,  rising  like  a  cone  irregularly 
truncated.  We  turned  into  these  mountains  at  some  distance 
north  of  Mount  Hor,  in  order  to  approach  Wadi  Musa  from  the 
east,  through  its  celebrated  ancient  entrance.  A  long  and  steep 
ascent — the  pass  of  Nemellah — brought  us  out  upon  the  pkueaus 
of  the  porphyry  formation  ;  above  which  are  still  the  hills  of  sand- 
stone among  which  Petra  was  situated.  The  entrance  to  this 
ancient  city,  through  the  long  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  sandstone 
rock,  is  truly  magnificent;  and  not  less  splendid  and  surprisingly 
beautiful  is  the  view  of  the  Khazinah,  or  temj)le  hewn  in  the 
opposite  rock,  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  passage.  Then  follow  long  ranges  of  tombs  hewn  ia  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  valley,  with  ornamental  faqades,  in  a  style  of 
striking  though  florid  architecture.  What  we  s(mght  in  Wadi 
Musa  was  more  the  general  impression  of  the  whole;  sinci'  the 
details  have  been  correctly  given  by  the  pencil  of  Laborde.  We 
examined  particularly  whether  any  of  these  excavations  were  per- 
haps intended  as  dwellings  for  the  living ;  but  could  see  no  marks 
of  such  design — nothing  but  habitations  of  the  dead,  or  temples 
for  the  gods.  There  was,  indeed,  no  need  of  their  being  thus 
used;  for  the  numerous  foundations  of  dwellings  show  that  a 
large  city  of  houses  built  of  stone  once  stood  in  the  valley. 

We  had  nearly  completed  our  observations,  and  were  prejniring 
soon  to  set  off  on  our  return  by  way  of  Mount  Hor,  when  the  old 
sheikh  of  Wiidi  Miisa,  Abu  Zeitiin,  who  caused  so  much  diffi- 
culty to  Mr.  Bankes  and  his  companions  in  1817.  came  do\\Ti 
upon  us  with  thirty  armed  men,  d(Miian(ling  a  tribute  of  a  thousand 
piastres  lor  the  priviU?gc  of  visiting  his  territory.     We  declined 
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payment  of  course  ;  but,  after  long  and  repeated  altercation,  it 
came  to  this  result,  that,  unless  we  paid  this  full  sum,  he  would 
not  suffer  us  to  visit  Mount  Hor.  We  attempted,  nevertheless, 
to  set  off  in  this  direction,  our  own  sheikh  leading  the  forward 
camel;  but  the  hostile  party  closed  around,  and  swords  were 
drawn  and  brandished;  which,  however,  among  these  Arabs, 
means  nothing  more  than  to  make  a  flourish.  As  it  was  in  vain 
for  us  to  use  force  against  so  large  a  party,  we  decided  to  set  off 
on  our  return  by  the  way  we  came.  This  took  the  old  man  by 
surprise,  and  thwarted  his  plans.  Messengers  soon  followed  us, 
saying  we  might  return  for  the  half;  and,  at  last,  for  nothing. 
We  replied,  that  he  had  driven  us  from  Wadi  Musa,  and  we 
should  not  return,  but  should  report  his  conduct  at  Cairo.  The 
old  man  then  came  himself,  to  get  our  good-will,  as  he  said,  which 
was  worth  more  to  him  than  money.  We  thought  it  better  to 
keep  on  our  way;  and  suffered  no  further  interruption.  It  was 
probably  the  fear  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  alone  that  withheld  these 
miscreants  from  plundering  us  outright:  and  we  afterwards  re- 
ceived compliments  from  the  Arabs  in  and  around  Hebron  for 
the  boldness  and  address  with  which  we  had  extricated  ourselves 
from  the  old  sheikh's  power. 

Descending  the  pass  of  Nemellah,  we  struck  across  El-'Arabah 
in  a  W.N. VV.  direction,  travelling  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning  we  reached  Wadi  Jib,  here  quite  on  the  western 
side  of  El-'Arabah,  and  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  fountain  El 
W^eibi.  Other  fountains  occur  at  intervals  along  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  hills,  both  north  and  south  of  El  Weibi. 
From  here  a  path  strikes  up  the  western  mountain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hebron,  which  is  used  by  the  southern  Arabs.  Our  guides 
took  a  more  northern  road,  leading  up  a  very  steep  pass  called 
Sufah,  over  a  broad  surface  of  shelving  rock  extending  nearly  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  an  elevation  of  1000  or  1200  feet.  This  is 
probably  the  hill  Zephath,  afterwards  Hormah,  where  the  Israel- 
ites attempted  to  enter  Palestine,  but  were  driven  back,  and  were 
also  attacked  by  the  king  of  Arad  ;  Num.  xiv.  40,  seq.,  xxi.  1 ,  seq., 
Judges  i.  17.  Some  miles  N.N.W.  of  this  pass  is  a  conical  hill 
still ''bearing  the  name  of  Tel  Arad,  probably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town.  All  these  circumstances  lead  me  to  place  the  site 
of  Kadesh  in  the  great  valley  below,  near  the  fountain  El  Weibi 
or  one  of  the  neighbouring  springs.  Here  it  would  be  near  the 
border  of  Edom,  opposite  to  a  broad  passage  leading  up  through 
the  eastern  mountains,  and  in  full  sight  of  Mount  Hor.  That 
the  Israelites  must  have  approached  Palestine  through  the  Wadi 
'Arabah,  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  district  on  the  west  of  this  valley,  through  which  no  road 
has  ever  passed.  But  no  trace  of  the  name  Kadesh  is  to  be  found, 
neither  in  the  valley  below  nor  on  the  table  land  above. 
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Our  further  way  to  Hebron  led  us  by  the  sites  of  'Ararah,  the 
Aroer  of  Judah ;  and  Melh,  where  is  a  fine  well  and  the  traces  of 
a  town^  not  improbably  the  ancient  Moladah  or  Malatha.  Nearer 
to  Hebron  we  passed  Semu'ah,  perhaps  the  Hebrew  Sema ;  and 
Yuttah,  the  ancient  Sutta,  the  probable  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  still  a  town  of  some  importance.  At  Hebron  we 
remained  a  day  and  a  half,  being  obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Jerusalem. 

We  left  Hebron  again  on  the  (kh.  of  June,  taking  now  a  S.W. 
course  by  the  large  village  Durah,  the  Adora  of  Josephus ;  and 
descending  the  mountain  to  El  Burj,  a  ruined  castle  of  which  we 
had  heard  much,  but  where  we  found  nothing  of  antiquity. 
Hence  we  bent  our  course  northward  among  the  hills ;  and  pass- 
ing again  through  Jedna,  rested  for  a  time  at  Terkumieh,  the 
Tricomias  of  former  ages,  leaving  Beit  Jibrin  on  our  left.  We 
lodged  a  second  time  at  Beit  Neitif ;  and  the  next  morning  de- 
scending N.N.W.,  we  came  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethshemesh 
in  the  opening  of  Wadi  Surar  into  the  plain.  Here  are  evident 
traces  of  a  large  city.  From  this  point  we  turned  our  course 
N.  W.  into  the  plain,  in  search  of  the  ancient  and  long-lost  Ekron. 
After  travelling  in  this  direction  for  four  hours,  we  came  to  the 
large  village 'A  kir,  an  Arabic  name  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Ekron.  The  situation  corresponds  also  to  the  accounts  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Nothing  of  antiquity  remains  ;  perhaps  because  the 
ancient  houses,  like  the  modern  hovels,  were  built,  not  of  stone, 
but  of  earth. 

From  Ekron  to  Ramleli  is  two  hours :  here  we  lodged ;  and 
the  next  day  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  by  the  camel-road,  which 
also  is  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Roman  way,  over  Ludd  (Lydda), 
Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Bethhoron  (now  Beit-U'r),  and  Jib  or 
Gibeon.  The  pass  between  the  two  villages  of  Bethhoron  is  a 
steep  and  rugged  ascent  of  some  1500  feet,  up  the  point  of  a 
ridge  between  deep  valleys.  It  is  the  ancient  road  which  the 
Roman  armies  ascended,  and  has  in  several  places  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  present  shorter  and  less  practicable  route  between 
Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  appears  not  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Looking  down  from  Upper  Bethhoron,  a 
broad  valley  is  seen  in  the  S.W.  issuing  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  while  on  the  ridge  that  skirts  its  S.W.  side, 
is  seen  a  village  called  Vulon,  the  Aral)ic  form  for  the  Hebrew 
Ajalon.  Here  then  is  probably  the  spot  where  Joshua  in  pursuit 
of  the  five  kings,  having  arrived  at  Upper  Bethhoron,  l{K)ked  back 
toward  Gibeon,  and  down  upon  the  valley  before  him,  and  ut- 
tered the  command  :  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon ;  and  thou. 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon!" 

We  found  Jerusalem  still  shut  up  on  account  of  the  plague 
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and  therefore  pitched  our  tent  in  the  olive-grove  north  of  the  city, 
before  the  Damascus  gate.  *  *  *  * 

In  other  excursions  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  our  subsequent 
journey  northward  to  Beirut,  we  visited  the  villages  and  sites  of 
Anothoth,  Gibeah,  Micmash,  and  Bethel,  all  JV.E.  and  N.  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  still  bearing  in  Arabic  the  names  Anatah,  Jeba*, 
Miikhmc^s,  and  Beit-in.  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  latter  place. 
Bethel,  lie  45  minutes  N.E.  of  Bi'reh,  just  on  the  right  of  the 
Nabliis  road.  Farther  north  we  turned  aside  to  Jifnah,  the 
Gophna  of  Josephus ;  and  also  to  Seiliim,  the  site  of  ancient 
Shiloh,  which  Josephus  also  writes  Silun.  (liXovv.)  Along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  we  made  minute  and  per- 
severing inquiries  after  the  ancient  names  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin ;  but  no  trace  of  them  remains  among  the  Arab 
population.  If  former  travellers  have  heard  these  names,  it  must 
have  been  from  the  monks  of  Nazareth  or  their  dependents. 

On  the  way  from  Safet  to  Tyre,  nearly  two  hours  N.W.  of 
Safet,  we  passed  near  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  which  was 
probably  the  central-point  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Jan.  1st, 
1837,  by  which  Safet  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  destroyed. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Professor  Berghaus. 

Potsdam,  April  30,  1 839. 
Sir. — In  accordance  with  former  communications  from  Professor 
E.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  he  will  transmit  to  you  this  day  one 
of  the  maps,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  travels  of  himself  and  his 
companion,  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  I  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  accom- 
panying this  sketch  with  a  few  words. 

In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  had  in  my  hands  many  docu- 
ments in  reference  to  geographical,  and  especially  cartographical 
objects,  and  from  them  have  acquired  the  conviction  that,  among 
all  oriental  travellers  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  prize  is  due 
to  the  late  lamented  Burckhardt,  so  far  as  it  respects  minute 
attention,  even  to  things  apparently  indifferent,  and  also  accuracy 
in  the  measurement  of  bearings  and  angles,  and  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  time  for  the  determination  of  distances.  This  conviction 
I  have  expressed  publicly  and  unreservedly,  perhaps,  in  other 
words,  in  the  Memoirs  accompanying  my  ma})s  of  Asia. 

This  view,  however,  I  must  now  essentially  modify,  after  having 
carefully  examined  the  Journals  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith 
during  their  travels  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  through  the 
great  desert  Et-Tih,  and  in  Palestine.  The  observations  of 
these  two  travellers  are  so  full  and  comprehensive,  their  notes 
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upon  the  form  and  the  features  of  the  country  so  exact  and  defi- 
nite, that  the  geographer  is  in  a  situation,  on  the  basis  of  these 
specifications,  to  construct  a  special  map  of  the  territory,  which 
may  perhaps  leave  little  more  to  be  desired. 

In  support  of  these  views,  I  may  refer  to  the  accompanying 
sketch-map  of  the  route  of  the  travellers  from  'Akabah  through 
the  desert  Et-Tih  to  Hebron,  which  I  have  constructed,  and 
which  we,  Professor  Robinson  and  myself,  would  commend  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Professor  Robinson  has  placed  his  journals  at  my  disposal, 
and,  on  my  recommendation,  has  prepared  from  them  an  abstract 
in  a  tabular  form,  particularly  adapted  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  construction  of  the  route-maps. 

You  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  impatience  with  which  I 
entered  upon  the  construction  of  these  maps,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  call  to  mind  that  I  published  a  few  years  ago  a  map 
of  Syria,  which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
your  Society.  [Journal,  vol.  \*ii.  p.  183.]  My  attention  was  more 
especially  drawn  to  the  tour  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron,  because 
the  travellers  have  here  passed  through  a  real  terra  incognita, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  represented  on  a  map.  The  ori- 
ginal sketch  of  this  route  is  three  times  larger  than  the  copy  here- 
with forwarded  to  you.  I  would  also  mention  that  several  points, 
the  position  of  which  was  determined  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Smith,  are  not  inserted,  because  they  fall  without  the  margin  of 
the  copy.  These  points  are  Jebel  Ikhrim,  Jebel  Yelek,  and 
Jebel  el-Helal,  all  lying  westward  of  the  route,  and  adapted  to 
determine  the  course  of  the  Wadi  el-'Araish,  and  its  distance 
from  the  line  of  travel. 

In  my  map  of  Syria  I  have  assumed  Hebron  to  be  in  long. 
35°  12'  2o"  E.  from  Greemvich,  according  to  the  Azimuth  of 
Jerusalem,  supplied  by  Seetzen's  very  rough  map.  (Syrian  Me- 
moir, p.  34.)  But  I  find  this  Azimuth  to  be  erroneous,  since  the 
itinerary  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  gives  the  long,  of  Hebron 
at  34°  57'  13"  E.,  a  difference  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 
Yet  I  would  remark,  that  even  this  position  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  first  approximation  to  the  true  longitude  of  Hebron,  inas- 
much as  the  subsequent  routes  of  the  travellers  aff()rd  the  means 
of  corroborating  the  determination  from  both  Jerusalem  and 
Ramleh,  and,  above  all,  from  Gaza,  which  lies  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel  with  Hebron,  or  El-Khulil. 

The  most  inaccurate  part  of  my  map  of  Syria  is  the  topogra- 
phical delineation  of  Jiidea.  because  no  traveller  within  mv  reach 
had  then  examined  this  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  with  the  same 
attention  which  Burckliardt  had  bestowed  on  the  country  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  around   Mount  Lebanon.     It  is  therefore  eminently 
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creditable  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  in  respect 
to  Biblical  geography,  that  they  have  visited  and  investigated  the 
territory  of  Judea  in  all  directions — this  land  of  the  earliest  of  all 
history  for  the  nations  of  Christian  civilization.  In  this  way  they 
have  become  real  discoverers  in  the  field  of  topography  and  history. 

Their  examination  extends  over  the  whole  country  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  parallel 
of  about  Nablus  to  the  south  end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  and  from 
these  points,  on  the  one  hand  southwards  as  far  as  to  Wadi  Musa, 
and  on  the  other  northwards  as  far  as  to  Safed,  Saide,  and  Beirut. 

On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Professor  Robinson  determined  the 
length  of  a  base  of  1425*72  yards,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
application  of  their  very  numerous  bearings,  I  have  been  able  to 
construct  and  calculate  a  net  of  triangles,  extending  N.  to  Taiyi- 
beh,  E.  to  the  Dead  Sea,  S.  (as  yet)  as  far  as  to  the  Frank 
Mountain,  and  which  we  may  probably  be  able  to  carry  on  as  far 
as  to  the  region  of  Ramleh  and  Gaza,  and  perhaps  also  to  Hebron, 
Carmel,  and  'Am  Jiddi.  I  find  the  distance  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  29093  5 
yards,  or  14'34  geographical  miles.  At  'A'in  Jiddi  they  mea- 
sured a  second  base,  in  order  to  determine  the  breadth  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  I  find  to  be  15953-1  yards,  or  7*86  geogra- 
phical miles. 

I  have  already  constructed  a  portion  of  the  itineraries  in  Judea, 
on  a  scale  three  times,  and  in  some  parts  six  times,  larger  than 
that  of  the  accompanying  sketch  map.  This  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  exhibit  in  full  all  the  details. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  for  geography, 
were  the  materials  collected  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  not 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  map  on  a  large  scale.  Their 
journey,  undertaken  solely  for  the  interests  of  Biblical  geography, 
would  be  deprived  of  its  finest  fruits,  and  the  many  hardships 
they  must  have  endured  will  have  been  in  a  measure  superfluous, 
should  the  results  of  their  measurements  and  observations  be 
published  only  in  the  form  of  a  journal ;  for  this  can  never  pro- 
duce the  lively  impression  that  is  felt  in  looking  at  a  good  and 
accurate  map,  and  this  great  desideratum  I  hope  shortly  to  take 
in  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  as  to  the  accompanying  route- 
map  from  'Akabah  to  Hebron,  that  the  direction  of  the  Wadi's 
between  Birsheba  and  Hebron  may  perhaps  require  some  slight 
correction,  when  all  the  itineraries  of  the  travellers  shall  have 
been  fully  constructed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

IIeinricti  Berghaus, 
For.  lion.  Mem.  K.  G.  S.  of  London. 
To  Captain  WasUmjtmi,  R.N.,  Secretary. 
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XIII. — Translation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Account  of  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  Terra  Santa,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Egypt,  begun  at 
Oppenheim  on  the  lord  of  April,  1483.  Written  in  Latin  by 
Bernard  de  Br ei ten  bach.  Dean  of  Mentz,  one  of  the  Pil- 
grims ;  edited  in  Spanish  by  Martin  Dampies,  and  printed 
at  Saragossa  in  1498.  Communicated  by  Bartholomew 
Frere,  Esq. 

[The  original  work  was  published  in  Latin  at  Mentz,  1486,  entitled 
*'  Opusculum  sanctarum  Peregrinationum  in  Montem  Syon,  ad  veneran- 
dum  Christi  Sepulcrum  in  Jerusalem,  atque  in  Montem  Synai  ad  divum 
virginem  et  martyrem  Katharinami"  and  again  at  Spires  in  1490,  with 
the  title  "  Peregrinatio  Hicrosolymitana  ad  Sepulcrum  Domini  et  Ka- 
thariniana  ad  Montem  Sinai,  per  varias  partes  Orientis  cum  iconibus.'* 
See  Biog.  Univ.  *'  Breydenbach."  There  is  likewise  a  copy  in  Dutch  in 
the  British  Museum  printed  1486,  and  bound  up  with  a  Latin  copy; 
and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  German  printed  1488;  and,  lastly,  a  Latin 
copy  on  vellum  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  printed 
I486.*  A  folio  MS.  of  this  work,  written  on  paper,  near  the  close  of 
the  15th  century,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  states 
that  a  French  translation  Mas  printed  at  Lyons  in  1489.] 

Before  describing  this  pilgrimage,  it  is  well  to  give  the  form  of 
the  contract  which  we  made  with  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  for  our 
safe  conduct  to  Mount  Sinai  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Cairo. 
This  contract  must  be  made,  before  they  depart,  by  all  pilgrims 
who  wish  to  return  by  the  vessel  which  brought  them  out ;  that  the 
captain  may  wait  for  them  at  Alexandria :  and  this  must  be  done 
in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  the  guardian  of  Mount  Sion.  be- 
cause, otherwise,  those  who  remained  behind  would  have  difficulty 
in  making  a  contract,  as  the  Moors  would  deal  arbitrarily  and 
unreasonably  with  them.  Thus  we  agreed  with  the  Sultan's 
lieutenant  in  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Naydon,  and  with  the 
chief  Calino,  who  is  styled  master  and  knight  of  the  hospital  of 
pilgrims,  who  was  named  Sabathytaneo.  The  contract  was  made 
on  the  17th  day  of  July. 

The  first  condition  was,  that  they  were  to  give  us  a  safe  con- 
duct till  we  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai  and  in  the  monastery  of  the 
saint,  and  from  thence  to  Cairo :  in  which  journey  the  Calino  him- 
self should  accompany  us,  at  his  own  expense,  as  far  as  Gazera  ; 

*  This  copy  contains  the  following  prefatory  notice  by  J.  West : — "  This  most  rare 
book  of  the  travels  of  the  religious  to  the  Holy  Land,  printed  on  vellinn,  contains 
the  oldest  views  engraved  that  1  have  ever  seen  :  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  upon 
the  spot.  The  book  was  printed  at  Mentz,  148G,  which  is  seven  years  before  the 
printing  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  has  always  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  printed  book  wilh  charts  and  maps.  I  bought  this  I'ook  at  the  sale 
of  the  Ilarleian  printed  books,  in  my  collection  of  ancient  engravings  there  is  a 
hii»turical  print  with  the  date  1400.' 
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and  should  provide  for  all  costs^  charges,  and  duties ;  otherwise 
the  pilgrims  would  be  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  the  wicked 
race  of  the  infidels. 

It  -was  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  each  of  the  pilgrims  and 
of  their  guides,  whom  they  call  Mucrelos,  should  be  provided 
AA-ith  an  ass,  and  should  have  provisions  for  their  subsistence  till 
their  pilgrimage  was  completed  and  they  reached  Cairo.  It  Avas 
stipulated  also  that  he  should  take  charge  of  conveying  all  the 
provisions  and  baggage  as  far  as  Gazera^  excepting  the  wine 
which  we  might  choose  to  carry  with  us  :  he  was  bound  to  find 
camels  for  the  conveyance  of  all  the  above  articles. 

It  was  moreover  agreed  that  from  Gazera  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
Cairo  he  should  send  with  us  his  deputy,  whom  they  call  the 
under  Calino,  at  our  expense.  He  was  bound  to  provide  us  a 
tent  well  equipped,  in  order  that,  if  in  the  midst  of  that  desert  we 
required  rest,  we  might  have  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun;  and  he  was  to  provide  certain  skins  for  carrying  water, 
otherwise  we  should  have  many  journeys  without  finding  any  that 
we  could  drink.  By  the  same  conditions  each  of  the  pilgrims 
was  bound  to  pay  twenty-three  ducats,  half  of  it  immediately  in 
Jerusalem,  the  other  half  when  we  should  have  arrived  at  Gazera, 
and  he  should  have  provided  the  camels  and  provisions  before- 
mentioned. 

All  the  above  articles  of  agreement  were  ratified  with  the  seals 
of  the  lieutenant  and  of  the  chief  Calino ;  but  they  are  wont  to 
be  ill  observed,  according  to  the  custom  which  they  have  of  old : 
and  for  this  provision  we  paid  down  two  ducats  upon  the  spot. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Magdalen,  which  is  the  22nd  of  July, 
our  fellow-pilgrims  departed  to  the  port  of  Joppa,  because  the 
ships  were  waiting  for  them.  Only  the  eighteen  under-men- 
tioned remained  in  Jerusalem  in  order  to  proceed  to  Mount 
Sinai.  We  waited  for  thirty-three  days,  apprehending  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  this  interval  we  frequently  visited  the  ac- 
customed places  and  stations. 

Here  are  named  the  knights  and  pilgrims  who  desired  to  visit 
the  virgin  martyr  St.  Catherine  :  may  they  be  more  worthily  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Life  !^ — 

El  Sr.  Don  John  Count  of  Solms,  Lord  of  Myntzenberg ;  the 
last  in  point  of  age,  but  the  first  in  rank  and  spirit. 

El  Sr.  Bernard  de  Breitenbach,  Dean  of  Mayence  and  cham- 
berlain, the  principal  author  of  the  present  work. 

El  Sr.  Mossen  Philip  de  Bilrem.  With  these  went  Erhard 
Rervich  of  Utrecht,  a  very  skilful  painter,  who  by  his  talent 
painted  the  scenes  here  represented  well  and  to  the  life. 

Mossen  Maximin  of  Rapenstein,  Lord  of  Boincch. 

Don  Fernando  de  Mcrnarve. 
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Mossen  Caspar  de  Bulach. 

IMossen  George  Marx. 

Mossen  Nicolas,  mayor  en  hurt  (?),  with  whom  (besides  their 
servants)  there  went  two  friar  minors,  Paul  and  Thomas,  who 
understood  many  languages. 

JVTossen  Henric,  of  Schauenberg. 

IMossen  Caspar  de  Sienli. 

Mossen  Sigismund  de  Marserbach. 

Mossen  Pedro  Velsech. 

Mossen  John  Lazino,  archdeacon  and  canon  of  the  church  of 
Transilva  in  Hungary. 

Father  Felix  Fabri,  of  the  order  of  predicadores,  lecturer  of 
Ulm,  and  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  who  had  before  been  in 
the  Holy  Land,  a  learned  man  in  many  ways. 

All  the  above  persons,  being  assembled  together,  having  col- 
lected our  provisions,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  set  out  from  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  and 
arrived  after  sunset  at  Bethlehem,  where  we  remained  two  days, 
visiting  the  holy  places  already  described.  All  the  troubles  and 
distresses  which  we  underwent  in  this  short  journey,  from  the 
treachery  of  the  infidels,  I  have  thought  fit  to  suppress. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  Bethlehem ; 
and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  ancient  Ebron,  where  we  saw 
the  Damascene  Plain,*  the  Double  Cave,j  and  other  places 
already  described.  We  then  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  George, 
where  are  some  Greek  monks;  and  they  have  there  a  chain 
which  belonged  to  the  said  Saint,  which  has  thirty-nine  rings  or 
links,  and  we  put  it  round  our  necks,  seeing  that  the  Moors  did 
so ;  because,  if  any  one  who  is  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  or  with 
madness  puts  it  on,  he  is  cured  immediately,  and  so  they  hold  it 
in  great  veneration  :  here  they  show  still  the  footmarks  of  the 
horse  of  this  St.  George,  of  the  earth  of  which  we  carried  away  a 
portion. 

We  set  out  before  daybreak  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the 
28th  of  August ;  and  the  sun  had  set  when  we  arrived  at  a  very- 
large  and  solitary  building,  where  we  remained  through  the 
niglit.  Here  the  mountains  come  to  an  end ;  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  plain  commences.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  we  passed  near  a  castle,  which  they  call  the  St.  Samuel ; 
thence  inclining  to  the  left  is  a  city,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  holy 
Abraham,  where  the  Moors  have  established  a  great  hospital, 
where  they  distribute  food  to  as  many  as  come  there,  be  thev  of 
what  nation  or  sect  they  may.      1200  loaves  are  baked  there  daily 

'*'  This  ])lain  is  mentiout-d  iu  an  earlier  part  of  the  work  as  the  spot  where  Adain 
was  croated. 
t^Thc  burying-place  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Patriarchs. 
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for  the  poor,  and  the  yearly  expenses  amount  to  24,000  ducats, 
all  of  which  goes  in  charity.  On  the  following  day,  which  was 
the  29th  of  the  said  month,  we  departed  for  the  city  of  Gazera, 
and  arrived  soon  after  noon,  but  our  entry  was  delayed  till  night. 
This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  our  Calino,  that  the  ruler  of  the 
city  might  not  take  away  our  wine,  as  he  had  at  other  times  done 
to  pilgrims.  On  this  day  Ave  came  to  many  cisterns  for  water, 
which  the  Moors  draw  from  thence  with  much  labour,  and  give 
it  to  the  pilgrims  for  the  love  of  God.  Near  to  this  city  of 
Gazera  there  was  a  very  large  and  ancient  fig-tree,  which  bears 
its  figs  seven  times  in  a  year — they  call  it  the  fig-tree  of  Pharaoh. 
As  soon  as  night  arrived  we  entered  Gazera,  where  with  much 
trouble  we  found  a  covered  place  to  lodge  ourselves  in,  for  the 
hospital  of  pilgrims  was  too  small  for  so  many  persons  :  at  length 
we  were  placed  in  a  house,  with  bad  walls,  and  full  of  mud,  where 
we  continued  twelve  days  under  great  hardships  and  much  sick- 
ness arising  from  the  unwholesome  air.  Neither  were  there 
wanting  many  frauds  and  vexations  which  were  put  upon  us  by 
our  Calino  and  the  infidels,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  above  city  is  twice  as  extensive  as  Jerusalem,  but  in  respect 
of  its  edifices  is  far  from  being  equal  to  it.  It  is  two  Italian  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  was  formerly  called  Gaza,  the  capital  of  the 

Philistines,  spoken  of  in  Judges  xvi.  Sec. 

♦  *  *  *  't  *  * 

On  the  9th  of  September  we  went  into  the  plain  without  the 
city,  where  we  found  ready  twenty-four  camels ;  and,  this  being 
fulfilled,  our  head  Calino  took  his  leave  of  us,  leaving  the  other,  his 
de])uty,  according  to  the  agreement  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  following  day  we  took  our  way  through  plains,  which  were 
bounded  on  our  right  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Holy 
Land  :  straight  before  us  to  the  S.  lay  the  Great  Desert.  We 
halted  for  the  night  at  Lebhem,  a  small  village  one  mile  from 
Gazera;  this  was  on  account  of  our  sick,  who  were  ill  able  to 
travel :  here  we  found  no  fuel  but  some  poor  roots  of  broom. 
There  was  a  well  of  great  depth,  but  it  was  empty,  from  which  it 
is  said  that  the  blessed  Virgin  drank  in  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

We  departed  from  Lebhem  on  the  1 1th  of  the  said  month,  over 
a  great  plain  of  which  we  could  see  no  end,  excepting  to  the 
westward,  where  the  main  sea  is  its  l)oundary.  At  length  we 
reached  a  country  called  in  Araljic  C/arvatha,  and  in  Latin  Cades: 
here  we  remained  for  the  night,  having  pitched  our  tents  under 
the  hollow  of  a  small  hill — as  ill  off  for  fuel  as  the  first  night. 
Our  water  was  brought  from  so  far  that  it  was  fitter  to  poison  than 
refresh  us.  It  rained  a  little,  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  the  evening  in 
those  parts;  and  as  far  as  wc  could  sec  in  the  course  of  our  route. 
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the  more  desert  and  uRinhabitable  the  country  became,  so  that  we 
arrived  that  day  in  a  wilderness  where  never  man  nor  the  son  of 
man  had  dwelt,  for  there  were  neither  woods,  nor  forests,  nor 
trees,  but  all  was  desolation  and  the  gloom  of  death,  full  of 
ravines  and  aridity  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  We  often 
saw  in  that  desert  an  appearance  of  smoke,  as  if  proceeding  from 
a  fire ;  but  afterwards  it  was  ascertained  by  experience  to  be  the 
movement  and  revolution  of  fine  sand  and  dust  borne  in  the  air, 
for  there  are  small  hill-ridges  entirely  formed  by  accumulated 
dust,  so  that,  where  there  is  one  day  an  open  track,  on  the  next 
there  is  a  mountain  of  sand,  and  there  can  thus  be  no  fixed  or 
certain  route  across  this  country. 

Travelling  thus  at  a  foot's-pace,  we  reached  on  the  following 
day  a  placed  called  Gayon,  and  there  we  pitched  our  tents  upon 
a  very  white  soil  in  a  very  wide  ravine  :  no  water  was  to  be  found, 
nor  any  wood,  nothing  but  the  roots  of  herbs.  The  provisions 
brought  from  Gazera  failed  us,  except  the  biscuit. 

The  next  day,  the  13  th  of  September,  we  struck  into  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  or  very  broad  ravine,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  the 
mountains,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Vadalar,*  and  here  we  found 
much  colocynth. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  14th  of  the  above  month, 
we  entered  upon  a  terrible  wilderness,  more  so  than  on  the  first 
of  the  preceding  days,  where  we  saw  no  living  creature,  bird  or 
beast,  but  ostriches,  which  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  that  desert ; 
and  proceeding  along,  we  came  amongst  mountains  of  very  great 
height,  utterly  barren,  covered  with  nothing  but  stones  and  crags, 
and  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Gebellielel,f  from  their  barren- 
ness.     At  night  we  pitched  our  tents  in  a  place  called  Magare. 

On  the  morrow  following,  in  a  very  cold  desert,  unusual  in  tlie 
eastern  regions :  we  slept  at  night  in  a  place  called  in  Arabic 
Mynschcne,  where  the  soil  was  white,  and  composed  of  rubble, 
and  the  stones  like  flakestoncs  of  sand,  which  is  called  creta. 

After  passing  the  niglit  we  took  our  way  through  a  region, 
the  eastern  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  so  much  so  that  a  man 
even  travelling  on  horseback  could  not,  in  nine  days,  arrive  at  any 
human  habitations.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  uninhabitable  zone, 
called  the  torrid,  which  extends  up  to  the  terrestrial  Paradise. 
On  this  day,  which  was  the  1 6th  September,  along  the  confines 
of  the  desert,  we  arrived  at  Alberoh. 

We  proceeded  on  the  next  day,  the  ITtli  of  the  month  aforesaid, 
to  Mesmar,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  they  called 
Caleb,  which  looks  as  if  formed  artificially. 

Setting  out  from  thence  on  the  next  day,  the  18th  of  the  month. 

*  Wadi  Ailah.— Tk.  ^  tEl-Uelal.-Tu. 
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we  passed  through  a  country  where  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
sancls,  and  even  the  stones,  had  the  appearance  of  salt.  Thus 
we  arrived  at  a  ra^-ine  which  is  called  Aguado  (a watering-place)  ; 
but  it  belied  its  name,  for  there  was  no  water. 

Starting  the  following  day,  we  came  to  a  hill  from  which  we 
saw  the  Mountains  of  the  Lord,  Horeb  and  Sinai,  on  our  left, 
and  on  our  right  the  Red  Sea;  but  they  were  yet  four  days' 
journey  distant  from  us.  From  thence,  having  first  refreshed 
ourselves,  we  descended  on  foot,  the  way  being  dangerous,  with 
narrow  precipices  full  of  stones.  At  the  bottom  we  remained  for 
a  night  and  day,  sheltered  in  the  caverns,  to  allow  our  sick  to 
repose.     Here  was  neither  water  nor  wood,  nor  any  green  thing. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  which  was  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, pursuing  our  journey  we  entered  upon  a  very  steep  and 
rugged  mountain,  where  there  was  no  other  description  of  tree 
but  a  thorny  one,  full  of  flowers  of  a  sweet  odour,  which  refreshed 
us.  Some  say  that  the  crown  of  our  Lord's  passion  was  woven  of 
those  thorns:  we  therefore  took  some  of  them  with  us.  This 
mountain  was  not  sterile,  but  beset  with  sharp -pointed  rocks  and 
stones,  which  shone  as  if  they  had  been  anointed  with  oil,  and 
their  colour  was  a  mixture  of  black  and  red.  There  we  saw  a 
beast  larger  than  a  camel,  which  our  Calino  said  was  a  unicorn ; 
and  a  shepherd  came  up  to  us  whistling  and  following  his  flock, 
which  was  a  marvel  to  us,  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  seen  no  trace 
of  a  human  being  nor  a  tame  animal.  When  night  came  on  we 
set  up  our  tent  in  a  place  called  Scholie. 

Throughout  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  these  journeys  we  had 
always  this  consolation,  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Wrgin  Saint  Catherine,  that  after  midnight  a  star  brighter  than 
the  rest  showed  itself  to  the  south,  which  they  call  the  star  of  St. 
Catherine,  which,  being  over  Mount  Sinai,  showed  us  the  direct 
way.  Whenever  we  found  that  we  deviated  from  it,  we  were  sure 
that  we  were  in  a  wrong  course. 

On  the  21st  of  this  month  we  entered  a  valley  to  the  S.,  and 
thence  we  saw  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  which  stood  out  above 
the  other  mountains  near  it :  at  the  sight  of  which  we  much  re- 
joiced, though  it  was  still  far  from  us ;  but  we  could  not  recognise 
any  particular  features.  Our  sight  could  discern  nothing  more 
than  a  mass,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  obscurity ;  and,  as  the  sun 
was  now  setting  in  the  W.,  we  pitched  our  tent  in  a  place  called 
Abalharoh.  It  is  a  great  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  where  they  say  that  Moses  kept  the  flocks  of  the 
Gentile,  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  a  priest  of  Midian; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  temple  where  he  kept  his  idol  was  not 
far  from  thence.     In  this  place  we  saw  a  deeply- excavated  rock. 
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in  which  they  say  Moses  often  slept,  and  abode  there,  from  whence 
he  could  see  over  the  whole  plain,  and  keep  good  watch  over  his 
sheep. 

The  next  day,  the  22nd  of  September,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  began  to  enter  the  desert  by  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and 
then  came  upon  a  wide  and  long  plain,  which  extended  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai.  The  sands  which  covered  it  were  red,  as  were 
the  mountains  which  border  it.  Here  it  is  believed  that  the 
children  of  Israel  dwelt  whilst  Moses  conversed  with  the  Lord 
on  Mount  Sinai.  We  saw  a  place  upon  a  rock  raised  like  a  chair 
or  pulpit,  from  which  it  is  said  that  this  holy  man  promulgated 
the  law  in  presence  of  the  people.  When  we  began  to  ascend 
the  valley,  some  Arabs  joined  our  company,  and  we  received  no 
injury  from  them.  Thus  journeying  along  this  great  plain,  near 
the  acclivities  of  very  lofty  mountains,  we  turned  into  a  deep, 
rugged,  and  narrow  valley,  full  of  stones,  which  we  traversed  very 
slowly,  on  account  of  its  danger.  On  our  right  the  monastery  of 
our  lady  the  martyr,  St.  Catherine,  presented  itself,  situated  upon 
the  acclivity  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  sight  of  which  was  a  cause  of 
much  rejoicing,  so  many  days  having  passed  without  our  having 
set  eyes  upon  any  dwelling,  and  now  we  beheld  the  end  which 
fulfilled  the  object  of  our  desire. 

[On  the  thirteenth  day  after  their  departure  from  Gazera,  on 
the  first  of  which  they  only  travelled  one  mile  to  Lebhem.] 


XIV. — Note  on  Some  Names  of  Places  on  the  Shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.     By  A.  Thomson  D'Abbadie,  Esq. 

Mmawwa\  \Oth  March,  1838. 
The  following  attempt  to  correct  the  orthography  of  names  of 
places  in  the  Red  Sea,  is,  as  yet,  partial  and  incomplete.  But 
my  approaching  journey  to  Abyssinia  will  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  follow  up  any  longer  a  subject  which  becomes  more  arduous  as 
it  advances  towards  perfection.  It  had  been  my  wish  to  examine 
how  far  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients  would  agree  with  my 
present  corrected  chart:  but  I  am  sensible  that  many  travellers 
have  not  done  their  duty  in  withholding  their  information  with  a 
vain  desire  to  give  the  last  polish  to  a  work  which  might  often  be 
better  finished  by  others.  Besides,  I  have  but  one  manuscript, 
and  the  difficulties  of  my  intended  tour  may  deprive  me  of  that. 

1  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  at 
Jiddah,  M.  Fresnel,  who  had  taken  u])  liis  (piarters  there  in 
order  to  ])ursue  his  researches  in  the  elucidation  of  Arab  tradition 
prior  to  the  age  of  Mohauimcd.     He  kindly  laid  aside  his  manu- 
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scripts,  collected  the  pilots  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  taught  me  to  dis- 
tinguish the  niceties  of  Arabic  orthography.  As  it  was  very  often 
impossible  to  make  the  pilots  understand  the  words  pronounced, 
as  we  supposed  them  to  have  been  written  after  the  English 
fashion,  it  became  necessary  to  perform  an  imaginary  tour  from 
place  to  place.  When  among  islands  we  often  needed  the  help  of 
an  intelligent  pilot  from  Hadramaut,  who,  being  accustomed  to 
consult  maps,  could  better  explain,  in  sea-terms,  the  relative 
positions  and  distances.  Every  name  when  received  from  the 
pilot  was  successively  pronounced  by  each  one  of  us,  the  Arabs 
present  being  consulted  as  to  the  distinctions  between  ^j^  [s]  and 
fjo  [s],  p.  [h]  and  ^  [h],  etc.,  which  are  not  always  attended  to 
by  the  lower  class  of  seamen,  to  which  the  pilots  generally  be- 
long. Even  with  all  these  precautions  I  could  not  avoid  such 
faults  as  depend  on  a  difference  of  pronunciation.  Thus,  I  have 
written  seil  in  some  places,  and  seyyil  in  others. 

We  have  been  greatly  puzzled  by  the  island  of  Nahelej,  which, 
in  my  copy  of  the  chart,  is  laid  down  as  being  totally  distinct 
from  Ndrah ;  our  Dahlak  pilot  assured  us  that  there  was  no  large 
island  to  the  N.E.  of  Ndrah,  and  that  Nahelej,  or  a  name  like  it, 
is  a  spot  in  the  isle  of  Ndrah.  He  likewise  knew  nothing  of  a 
distinct  island  called  Mahoon,  although  it  was  evident  that  he 
never  hesitated  in  giving  the  names  in  their  proper  order.  This 
uncertainty  prevented  us  from  recognizing  several  small  islands 
near  Ndrah. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  communicate  the 
names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  which  I  also  owe  to  M. 
Fresnel.     They  are  used  by  every  pilot  in  the  Red  Sea. 

North      .      .      J^h. 

N.  by  E.        .     Matla'  el  firkid. 

N.  N.  E.        .     el  na'sh. 

N.  E.  byN.        elnakah. 

N.E.       .      . el  ay^^uk. 

N.  E.  by  E.  .     el  waki'. 

E.  N.  E.         .     el  sumdk. 

E.  by  N.        . cl  thurayya. 

East         .      .     Mtala'. ' 

Maghrib  signifies  JVest,  and  is  applied  in  place  of  Matla,  in 
order  to  designate  the  opposite  points  of  the  compass:  thus, 
Maghrib  el 'Akrab,  means  S.W.,  &c.  These  names  belong  to 
constellations,  but  I  have  not  been  al)le  to  identify  more  than  one 
or  two.* 

As  the  present  mode  of  sailing  in  the  Red  Sea  has  probably 
been  followed  during  a  long  course  of  ages,   I  shall  give  you  the 

*  They  arc  explained  in  the  Jihan  Numa;p.  61.— F.S, 


E.  by  S.  .  .  Matla' el  jauza. 

E.  S.  E.   .  . el  tir. 

S.E.  byE.  . eliklil. 

S.  E.        .  . el  'akrab. 

S.  E.  by  S.  . el  himdrein. 

S.  S.  E.    .  . el  soheil. 

S.  by  E.  . el  sallibdr. 

South       ,  , Kotb. 
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names  of  the  spots  in  which  we  anchored  during  our  voyage  from 
Jiddah  to  Musawwa'^  with  a  northerly  wind.  Starting  at  daybreak, 
Feb.  8th,  we  halted  near  sunset  at  Mersa  Raghwiin  (Rugguan, 
Engl.  Ch.)  :  Feb.  9th,  at  Mersa  Ibrahim,  which  is  the  port  N.E. 
of  Lith;  Feb.  10th,  at  Fara  (Fanar  Islands);  on  the  11th,  after 
3  hours'  stay  at  Konfodah,  we  anchored  in  Half;  the  12th,  after 
having  coasted  as  far  as  El  Barak  (el  Burk),  we  crossed  the  Sea, 
passing  near  Fasiliyyat  (Warsaleat  Island),  and  on  the  19th  our 
pilot  recognised  the  land  near  Kandallai*  (Gandalite).  As  there 
is  no  good  anchorage  on  this  coast,  we  went  on  to  Musawwa', 
where  we  arrived  on  the  l6th. 

I  have  also  wTitten  down  all  the  names  from  Yembo'  to  Mokhd. 


Names  of  Places  in  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Sawdkin  to  Mokhd 

According  to  a  Dahlak  Pilot.*  English  Chart.  Remarks. 

Fejj  Ra'i-l-kasab  (Omitted)  {'•  ^she'pherd.' '''"  ^"^"""" 

Mersi  Lekdk  Hindi  i     J{^"^  Legakinde         )j^^^  ^^^  ^    j  P 

(     Mersa  Hadoo  j 

Kildb  'AU 

Hadhiyu  (Hadhihu?) 

Hadhinii  (Hidhinhu  ?) 

Al  Shabak  * 

Sheikh  Sa'd 

'Aikah 

Lahm 

Kofut 

Sha'b  Sunbul 

Jezirat  el  Amir 
el  Hadi 


Al  Shubuc 

Mersa  Sheikh  Saad 


Melakiyat 


Ras  Mugda 
Trikatatah 


Rjis  Mikdam 

Mersa  I'urunj  hatet 

Kat'ah  Jabinu(iubeVn-l   r^  il  l  rv       \ 
y  ^  I  GuttatTromba 


hu  ? 
Ras  'As IS 
Jezerirat  Amarat 
R6s  Shekab 
Jezfrat  Kobau 
Ras  el  Sdj 
Jezirat  el  'akik,  or  Bahdur 

hajar 

Riis  el  Debir  ' 

el  'abid 

Abu  Labis  (-1  Abis  ?) 

or  Mersa-lkassar 

Mersa  Samad  'Allam 
Mandalu    (^Mandal- 

hu?) 
Ras  Teraubah 


Amarat 

Aggeeg,  or  Badoor 

Ras  Deber 

Aboo  Yahbis 
Ras  Casar 

Mudaloo 

Serabar  (probably) 


(Three  small    islands   N.  of 
(     Ras  Mugda. 


( Here  follow  seven  headlands : 
(     they  have  no  names. 


W.  of  Amarat. 
S.E.  of  Ras  Shekab. 


Also  named  Ras  Kassar. 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  names  taken  from  the  Kiii^lish  chart  of 
the  Red  Sea  the  vowels  are  to  be  sounded  as  usual  in  English;  in  those  from  the 
Dahlak  pilot,  as  in  Italian,  or  as  in  the  English  words  father,  there,  fatigue,  cold, 
rude. — Eu. 
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\Accordi/ti/  to  the  Dahlak  Pilot,  English  Chart, 

MtMsa  Karat  Rarrat 

Kabru-sh-sheikh  Qubroo  Sheikh 


El  berr  reyyim 


Remarks. 


'This  is   the    general  name 
I      of  this  part  of  the  coast ; 
Karn  is  synonymous  with 
.     Rds. 


?^i^'  °'}  'Adaf 
xvas 

KandelliyI 

Garna  Duff 

Gundalite 

Jezirah  Difnein 

Diffnane 

Mersa  Mobarak 

Mersa  Moobaruck 

'■  Ibrahim 

Mersa  Ebrahim 

Inte'silah 

Indesilee 

Abi'i  Ruba* 

Aboo  Rubah 

Mahallah 

Kuba' 

Coo  bach 

rAu    extensive  valley  N.  of 

\     Ras  Harb,  and  which  con- 
'^     tains  fresh  water. 

Ras  Harb 

Ras  Hurub 

Kurkusum 

Mersa'   Ddkhiliyyah    (Inner 
Harbour) 

R4s  'Abd-el-kadir 

fThe  headland  that  projects 
\     most  N,  of  Musawwa', 

Jezirah  Sheik  Sa'id 

S.  of  Musawwa'. 

el    tawalet     (Long 

Island)    '                              i 

S.W.  of  Musawwa'. 

Haikiko,   or  Arkiko 

Argeego 

Called  Dakhanu  (Sorghum 
Dochna)  by  the  Habab. 

Musawwa', 

Called  Bati'  by  the  Habab. 

RasHarar,  N.  of  Musawwa' 

Massowah 

f  Called  by  the  Habab,  Bati' 
{  Point  of  land  N.  of  Musawwa. 

Modar,  N.  of  Musawwa' 

W.point  of  Musawwa'  island. 

Jezirah  Desei 

Dissee 

Triangular  island,  N.E.  of 

Island) 

Desei  Island. 

Ras  Haudhah  (Cistern  Head) 

First  headland  E.  of  DeseV. 

Jezirah  'asakir  (Army  Isles) 

Two     islands    N.     of   Rds 
Hawadet. 

Ras  Kurelah 

Second  headland  E.  of  Desei. 

el  Dellemah 

Third  headland,  ibid. 

Jezirah    Umm-en-namus 

Larmoose 

(Mother-of-Law  Island) 

Kurun  Duluh,                         1 
Ras  Horeirah                           j 

S.of  Umm-en-namus  Island. 

Jezirah  Delkus  (Dha-lkuss  P) 

Del'id  (Dha-l'id,  Fes- 

tival Island) 

al  'ajuz  (Old  Woman) 

Adjuce 

Jebel  Ilawakil 

Howakil 

Derkaman 

Delgamiia 

Bak'ah 

Jibbel  Bucker 

Seil  Bahar 

Sarbo 

■ Aba 'Okbah,  or 'Akabah 

- —  Omm-es-sahrij, 
or  Mersa  Kndeddeh 


[This  name  appears  to  have 
been  divided  and  applied 
'     to  two  distinct  islands. 
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According  to  the  Dahlak  Pilot.  English  Chart. 

Ras  Kurmud  kebir  I 
'■ SagWr  I 


Maurakh    Hoyo    (Hai" 

hu  ?) 
Jebel  Benat  (el  W4)  I 

Handt  I 

Durefros 

Hanfilah 

Rasu-r-ra  'ataa 

Ras  Kagsar 
(Ras  er-rebat  ?) 

Ghubbat  Weleleh 


Banal'  lar 

Duroro  ? 
Amphila 

Ras  Ourata 

Ras  Cussar 
Ras  Seerboot 


Remarks. 
This  name  is  applied  to  two 
capes   distinguished   from 
each  other  by  the  adjec- 
tives Kebir  and  Saghir. 


I  Ras  Ara'ta  ought  to  be  more 
\     northerly  ? 


Coordoraeat 

Edd 

Coordarlee 

Jibbel  Abbelat 

White  Quoin  Hill  (?) 


|Th 

i    ' 

I    ? 


This  name  is  given  to  the 
whole  space  from  Ras  Kas- 
sarto  Kurdumiy at  Islands. 


Jezirat  Kurdumiyit 
'Eid    ■■  ' 
Jebel  Kudd  'All 

Aba  'il 

Jibfil  Rakhamah 

Berr  as-sulah,  Ras  Beilul 

Dahlak  Bender  Mokha 

Berr  Asulah  is  the  name  of  the  coast  which  lies  between  Jibal, 

Rahmet,  and  Beilul,    the  Ras  Billool  of  the  English  chart.     As 

the  Arab  vessels  sail  from  Ras  Beilul  to  Bender   Mokha,  my 

Dahlak  pilot  could  not  give  me  any  more  names  on  the  African 

coast. 

Dahlak,  and  the  Net  of  Islands  which  surround  it. 

According  to  the  Dahlak  Pilot,  English  Chart.  Remarks. 


Dahlak 

Town 

Memlah  (Saltern) 

Memlah 

Adhal/orEdhel 

'  Town,  or  village  W.  of 
Memlah. 

Durbeshah,  or  Durbeshat 

Derboshat 

Erwa 

Krwa 

Dubellii 

Doobelloo 

R&s  Kusum 

R.  Goosum 
Goobanee 

Kunbibeh 

Cumbeeber 

Dasaghau    (Dha-s- 

Between  the  sea  and  Kun- 

saghw ?) 

bibeh,  which  ought  to  be 
more  to  the  \L. 

I'barah  (Iburah?) 

W.  of  SiU'eit. 

ssrevt 

Salat 

Jamheileh 

N.W.ofDubellu. 

Jeziratu-n-nokhra 

Nokhra  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  principal  bay 
of  Dahlak. 

The  preceding  belong  immediately  to 

Dahlak  island. 

Jozirat  Kado 

Kaddo 

Sherm  Sayilah  Bidirah 

Sale  Badera 

Harrah 

liar rat 

Kl  Abu 

Laboo 

Norah  (Naurah,so 

pro- 

Nora 

1 

nounced) 
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English  Chart, 


According  to  the  Dah/ak  Pilot, 
Ras  Kubara  (Hubara — Bus- 
tard?) 

Dulbahut  Diilbahout 

Ben-  'addah  Buradoo 

Dohol  Dobul 

Dahreh  Dahrel 


Remarks. 

N.  point  of  Norah  island. 


CLUSTER  OF  ISLANDS  AROUND  DAHLAK. 


According  to  the  Dah/ak  Pilot. 

0mm  'AH  (\\li's  mother) 

Deheris  Melek 

Antuh 

Abu  Sherdyi'at 

Enta'  fiish 

Turkub 

-^anan 

Wustah 

Esriitau 

'Awali  Shavirah 

Hutura  (Hutub  ?) 

Enta'  Siinu  ' 

Esbab 

Hurmil 

Hukaleh 

Sell  'Anber 

Ante'  untur 

Ghabbihu 

Dulhalam  (DM-l'Helem) 

Enta'idel 

Tabaniyo 

Adasf 
Dahreh 

Adhgher  (Azkar  ?) 

Dahretu-n-nureh 

Sei'lu-n-nureh 

Sail  Bal'ah 

Durr  es-surura 

Duru'tam 

Ento'ghodaf 

Dallemet 

MoseTl 

Adbaret 

'Ukush 


Dulbu'6d,  or  Dulkush 

Dublnnes 
Derujruj 
Sarad 

i)ar^'ht'lleh 
Durkaham 
Kundahild      | 
Endahir  f 

Enterahiy'i     ' 
Entetorra' 


English  Chart. 
Ommarlee 


Tookfush 

Tunnum 
Wooster 
Suratoo 
Howallee  Shorah 

huttoob 

Intensnoo 
Usbob 
Harmeel 
Hukally 
Sale  Amber 


Dulhulum 
Entadell  ? 


Hadassee 
Askar 


Durrafroos 

Bettah 

Entogaeluf 

Hadbar 


Derridjeree 
Sarod 
Darghelee 
Durghaum 


Eemarks, 
Two  islands. 

First  island  N.W.  0mm  'Alf. 
Second  ditto. 

Third   ditto,    or  most   nor- 
therly. 

Two  islands  N.  of  Enta'fush. 


E.  of  Hukileh. 
S.  of  the  preceding* 


Not  identified,    N.E,  near 
Dulhalam. 

W.  of  Adasl. 

S.  of  Azgher. 

S.  of  the  preceding. 

W.  of  Seil  Nureh. 


Near  the  preceding  island — 
position  not  identified. 


N.W.    point 
Islands    and 


Between    the 

of  Dahlak 

Duhu. 
Between    the    same    N.W. 

point  and  the  'Ukush. 
Near  the  preceding  ones. 


N.  of  Ente  terra'. 


Euteurah 
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According  to  the  Dahlak  Pilot, 
Mandut 


Delfidel  (Dhu-1  fidal) 

Muta'dhebn 

Sri  Seidthan 

Durkaman 

Dila'dhi  'ah 

Mahua 

Dehabir 

Derom 

Toweirah  (Little  Bird) 

Dulkus  (Dhu-l  kus  ?) 

Akrab 

Seil  'Arabi 

Dunnafarik  (Dhu-n  nafarik) 

Gharib 

Dhu-1  akl 

Dhu-l  yighaf 

Hawatib  Kebfr 

Saghir 

Dubl'ah    ■ 

Dinlsheb 

Yermalko 

Sinna'i 

Ferj  saghalah 

Rajiyum 

Rdkah 

Musta'  milah 

Weld  Muhlreb 

Dhauber 

Salm'i 

U'kan 

Mojeidi 

Durkurush  (Dhu-1  Kuriiah) 

Mashilgha 

Belhessu  (Ba-l  Hasu  ?) 

Halitii 

Tehor  el  jebel 

Tuhur  el  yed  (Dhohur  el  yed) 

Derakahu-1  l)ahr 

berr 

Umm-en-nayim 

Hawjt 

Medhbuhah 

Musari' 

Seil  Umm  'AH 


Englith  Chart. 


Mursateban 


Dilladeah 
Mahoon 


Derome^ 

Dulkoos 
Agrub 
Sale  Arabee 

Gurreet 
Dulgold  ? 
Dulgooi? 
Howatib 

Duldeah  ? 

Jermalho 
Senach 

Dahret  Segarla 
Raj  urn  a 
Rackah 
Mustarmila 

Soober 

Salma 

Oucaii 

Moghady 

Dulgrosa 

Mashilgar 
Bolhessoo 
Howate  ? 
Tor 

Dcrakah 


Howate 

Moosmaree 
Sale  Amber 


Remarks, 
Long   sandy   island,  which 
terminates  the  shoal  N.  of 
Desei. 


Near  Muta'dhabn. 
Two  islands  W.  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Two    islands,    one   smaller 
than  the  other. 

N.  of  the  following" 


S.  of  Duldeah  of  the  chart. 


S.  of  Rajum. 


Dhii-l  Kurush  ?  i.  e.  he  who 
has  Kurush  (piastres). 


W.by  S.  of  Tehur  eljebel. 

W.  of  the  preceding. 
Somewhere    near    the   pie- 
cediiig. 

Close  to  Hawit. 


The  first  mountain  S.W.  of  Harkikcj  is  named  Jcbcl  Kadam  : 
this  is,  I  suppose,  the  Gcedan  of  the  English  chart.  Several 
pilots,  questioned  by  me,  knew  nothing  of  Goob  Duenoo.  Ansley 
Bay  appears  to  have  no  well-known  name,  A  Dankali  pilot, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Desci,  called  this  bay  Kobb  el  Kaf,  or  the 
Velvet  Gulf;  but,  as  it  is  little  frequented  by  those  who  trade  at 
Musawwa',  this  name  is  not  understood.     Those  who  answer  my 
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inquiries  here,  call  it  Bahr  Buri.  The  little  headland  named 
Quoin  in  the  chart,  is  called  here  Maka  'niliyah,  from  a  populous 
neisfhbouring  village.  Somewhere  in  the  south  of  the  bay  is 
Gembuthleh.  There  are  a  great  many  anchorages  in  the  bay : 
that  near  Zullah  is  called  Mersa  DdM. 

The  insulated  rock  east  of  Desei  is  called  Seil  kebir ;  Seil 
Saghi'r  is  between  the  preceding  one  and  Desei.  In  this  latter 
isle  are  40  spots  bearing  names :  I  have  collected  only  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  principal  anchorage  bears  the  name  of  the  island ;  coasting 
thence  towards  the  south  are  Mersa  Sorankolah,  M.  Arakdmah 
Seil  Arakdmah  (insulated  rock),  Arakdmah  Kebir  (a  little  head- 
land), M.  Kadedheinah,  M.  Lahdshalitah,  Ras  Gdrs^tuleh  (south 
point  of  the  island),  Se'il  Gdrsetuleh,  M.  Hankil  Soghair,  M. 
Hankil  Kebir,  Rds  Hankil :  Seil  Rokubeleh,  is  a  small  cluster 
of  rocks  south  of  Desei.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Seil,  sometimes  pronounced  Seyyil,  is  an  insulated  rock  emerging 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mersa  is  an  anchorage,  i.  e.  a 
harbour  or  roadstead.  Tahlah  is  a  shoal  barely  covered  :  if  very 
extensive,  it  is  named  Rokuk.     Bahayir  is  a  shoal  in  deep  water. 


[Besides  the  above  list,  Mr.  D'Abbadie  has  had  the  kindness  to 
allow  many  other  names  of  places  on  the  Society's  copy  of  the 
Charts  of  the  Red  Sea  to  be  corrected  from  his  own  copy  of  that 
Chart ;  and  Mr.  Renouard  has  corrected  the  rest. 

It  is  due  to  Captains  Moresby  and  Elwon  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  executed  this  laborious  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  state  that 
several  names  of  places  mentioned  in  their  ''  Memoir  on  the 
Survey"  are  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  Charts  :  these  names 
are  now  being  engraved  on  the  plates. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  before  publishing  such  valuable 
Charts,  the  orthography  of  the  Arabic  words  was  riot  corrected 
and  reduced  to  some  standard.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  as 
far  as  possible,  the  names  of  places  in  Arabic,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Rasam,  have  been  engraved,  and  are  now  printed  on  the 
Charts  ;  and  it  is  intended  at  the  close  of  the  Sailing  Directions 
for  the  Red  Sea,  now  publishing  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Com})any,  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  names  of 
places  in  the  Arabic  character,  also  in  the  Roman  character  re- 
duced to  one  standard  of  orthography,  and  the  corresponding 
name  on  the  Chart. — Ed.] 
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XV. — An  Account  of  Arctic  Discovery  on  the  Northern  Shore  of 
America  in  the  Summer  of  I S3S.    By  Messrs.  Peter  Warren 
Dease    and  Thomas  Simpson.     Communicated  by   I.   H. 
Pelly,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Fort  Confidence,  Great  Bear  Lake,  loth  Sept,  1838. 

Hon.  Sirs, — It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  report  the  incomplete 
success  of  the  expedition  to  the  eastward  this  summer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  duration  of  the  ice.  Much,  however, 
has  been  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  attempt  next  year ; 
and  our  hopes,  instead  of  being  depressed,  are  elevated  by  the 
knowledge  so  painfully  acquired  this  season. 

On  the  6th  of  June  our  boats  were  conveyed  on  the  ice  to  the 
mouth  of  Dease's  river  (then  just  open),  the  ascent  of  which  was 
commenced  the  following  day.  With  some  assistance  from  In- 
dians, we  reached  the  portage  leading  to  the  'dismal"  lakes  (dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Simpson  last  whiter)  and  carried  the  boats  across 
it  without  accident.  The  ice  on  these  lakes  was  still  perfectly 
solid ;  and  we  were  provided  with  iron-shod  sledges  for  the  pas- 
sage. On  these  we  fixed  the  boats,  and,  the  wind  being  fair, 
hoisted  sail,  which  greatly  aided  the  crews  on  the  hauling  ropes. 
In  this  manner  these  frozen  reservoirs,  which  are  fully  30  miles 
long,  were  passed  in  two  days,  and  we  reached  our  provision 
station  at  "  Kendall"  river  on  the  19th.  There  we  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  the  two  men  (left  there  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  April) 
well,  and  their  Hare  Indian  hunters  successful  in  the  chace. 
Two  of  these  active  fellows  consented  at  once  to  accompany  us 
along  the  coast ;  and  proved  not  only  good  voyagers,  but,  during 
our  frequent  detentions  among  the  ice,  killed  so  many  rein-deer 
as  enabled  us  to  save  nearly  half  our  summer  stock  of  provisions. 
Next  day  (20th  June)  we  proceeded  to  the  Coppermine  river, 
which  we  found  still  fast.  It  gave  way  on  the  C2nd,  and  wc  de- 
scended all  its  terrible  rapids  at  full  flood,  while  the  ice  was  still 
driving.  Below  the  Bloody  Fall  the  river  did  not  clear  out  till  the 
l26th,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  we  pitched  our  tents  at  the  ocean. 
Two  or  three  Esquimaux  families  were  seen  there,  but  they  took 
the  alarm,  and  fled  over  the  ice  towards  some  distant  islands. 
Here  and  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  a  fine  collection  of  plants 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dease. 

We  remained  imprisoned  in  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine, 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ice,  till  the  17th  of  July.  Our  sub- 
sequent progress  along  the  coast  was  one  incessant,  we  may  say 
desperate,  struggle  with  the  same  cold  obdurate  foe ;  in  which 
the  boats  sustained  serious  damage,  several  planks  being  more 
than  half  cut  thn)Ugh.  At  various  points  we  saw  cdches  of  the 
Esquimaux  placed  upon  lofty  rocks,  out  of  reach  of  beasts  of 
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prey  ;  but  we  did  not  fall  in  with  any  of  the  owners,  who  seemed 
to  have  all  gone  inland  to  kill  rein-deer,  after  their  winter  seal- 
hunt  among  the  islands.  Fragments  of  Dr.  Richardson's  maho- 
gany boats  were  found  widely  scattered;  and  many  articles  left 
by  his  party  at  the  Bloody  Fall  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 
native  keepings.  On  the  29th  of  July  we  at  length  succeeded  in 
doubling  Cape  Barrow.  The  northern  part  of  Bathurst's  inlet 
was  still  covered  with  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
able  to  cross  over  direct  to  Point  Turnagain,  we  were  compelled 
to  make  a  circuit  of  140  miles  by  Arctic  Sound  and  Barry's 
Islands.  On  the  easternmost  of  that  group  Mr.  Simpson  disco- 
vered, at  the  base  of  a  crumbling  cliff,  several  pieces  of  pure 
copper-ore,  and  the  adjacent  islands  had  also  the  appearance  of 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  that  metal.  A  series  of  speci- 
mens of  all  the  principal  rocks  along  the  coast  was  preserved. 
In  order  to  attain  Cape  Flinders,  we  had  to  perform  a  portage 
across  an  island,  and  several  over  the  ice.  On  the  Qth  of  August 
we  doubled  that  cape;  and  in  a  little  bay,  three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Frankhn's  farthest  encampment  in  1821,  our  boats 
were  finally  arrested  by  the  ice,  which  encompassed  them  for 
twenty-two  days !  so  different  was  the  season  of  1838  from  that  of 
1821,  when  Franklin  found  a  perfectly  open  sea  there  on  the  lOth 
of  August.  In  June,  the  early  part  of  July,  and  the  middle  of 
August,  we  had  frequent  storms,  accompanied  by  snow  and  frost; 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August 
storms  prevailed,  which,  together  with  the  severity  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  we  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  tardy  disruption  of 
the  ice  this  season. 

On  the  20th  of  August  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  advancing  farther  with  the  boats.  That  our  efforts  might  not 
however  prove  wholly  fruitless,  Mr.  Simpson  offered  to  conduct 
an  exploring  party  on  foot  for  ten  days.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
arranged  between  us,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  favourable  move- 
ment taking  place  in  the  ice,  Mr.  Dease  should  advance  with  one 
boat.  Signals  were  agreed  upon  to  prevent  our  missing  each 
other  on  the  way  ;  and,  should  we  unfortunately  do  so,  the  last 
day  of  August  was  fixed  for  the  rendezvous  of  both  parties  at 
Boat  Harbour.  That  unlucky  spot  is  situated  in  lat.  08°  ]Cy  N., 
long.  109°  2'  W.  ;  variation  of  the  compass  46°  E.  Mr.  Simp- 
son's narrative  of  his  journey  and  discoveries  to  the  eastward  is 
annexed. 

On  the  3 1  St  of  August  we  cut  our  way  out  of  our  icy  harbour, 
the  grave  of  one;  year's  hopes  ;  and,  having  the  benefit  of  fair 
winds,  crossed  Bathurst's  inlet  among  Wilmot  Islands,  and  safely 
re-entored  the  Coppermine  river  on  the  3rd  of  September.  The 
following  day  we  proceeded  to  the  Bloody  Fall,  and  there  secreted 
our   supcrliuous  provisions.      The   ascent   of  the   Coppermine 
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(hitherto  deemed  impracticable),  to  near  the  junction  of  Kendall 
river,  was  accomplished  on  the  fifth  day.  We  deposited  the  boats 
in  a  woody  bluff,  where  they  can  be  conveniently  repaired  next 
spring :  then,  taking  our  bundles  on  our  backs,  we  traversed  the 
barren  grounds,  and  returned  to  winter  quarters  yesterday. 

Here  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  everything  in  good  order, 
the  buildings  rendered  more  comfortable,  and  some  provisions 
collected.  Our  return  so  much  earlier  than  we  ourselves  ex- 
pected on  leaving  Point  Turnagain  has  enabled  us  to  commence  the 
fall  fisheries  in  good  time ;  and,  though  our  stock  of  ammunition 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  Indians  is  reduced  very  low,  want 
no  longer  stares  us  in  the  face,  as  it  did  for  several  months  after 
our  arrival  here  last  year.  We  are  most  happy  to  add  that  the 
natives  have  experienced  neither  famine  nor  sickness  this  season ; 
the  only  death  within  our  knowledge  being  that  of  a  blind  old  man. 

Sept.  CO. — We  have  the  honour  to  acknoAvledge  the  receipt, 
this  afternoon,  of  Governor  Simpson's  despatch  of  2Sth  Febru- 
ary. As  things  have  fallen  out  this  season,  it  is  fortunate  that  no 
party  was  sent  down  the  Great  Fish  river  to  meet  us.  And,  from 
the  experience  we  now  possess  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  wc 
are  of  opinion  that  a  retreat  by  the  Coppermine  may  be  effected 
when  the  entire  ascent  of  the  Great  Fish  river  may  be  no  longer 
practicable.  We  feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  us,  and  the  ample  authority  granted  by  the  Governor's  circular 
and  previous  letters  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  power  we  have  hitherto  used  in  extreme  modera- 
tion ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  are  not  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising  it  any  further.  One  of  our  men  leaves  us 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  complaint,  and  has  been  replaced  bv  a 
servant  from  M'Kenzle's  river.  To  chief  trader  M'Pherson,  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  that  district,  we  are  indebted  for  valuable 
assistance  in  many  ways:  likewise  to  chief  factor  AI'Leod,  of 
Athabasca  :  between  them,  our  order  of  last  winter  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  pommican,  dogs,  sledge-wood,  leather,  ammu- 
nition, guns,  axes,  and  toljacco,  has  been  comph^tcd  ;  while  the 
prompt  and  kind  attention  of  chief  trader  Ross,  at  Norway 
1  louse,  has  fulfdled  the  private  orders  of  our  people,  for  a  part  of 
which  we  now  send  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  By  the  same  convey- 
ance we  discharge  our  Chipewyan  hunters,  as  we  arc  unable  to 
provide  thorn  any  longer  in  clothing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  been  obliged  to  condemn 
one  of  our  two  sea-boats.  In  its  stead  we  shall  transport  an 
inland  bateau,  of  a  rather  superior  construction  (l)uilt  by  Ritch  at 
Fort  Chipewyan  two  years  ago),  to  the  Coppermine  next  June, 
by  the  route  followed  this  year,  making  up  the  additional  hands 
retpiiredto  navigate  such  a  craft  with  llare  Indian  hunters.  And. 
to  convey  the  expedition  iioin  this  dreary  abode  at  the  close  of 
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our  enterprise,  we  shall  again  require  the  aid  of  a  boat  from 
M'Kenzie's  river.  We  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Peter  W.  Dease,  C.F. 
Thomas  Simpson. 
To  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Committee 
of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  London. 

Mr.  Simpson's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  on  foot  to  the  Eastward. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  date  appointed  for  the  return  of 
former  expeditions  from  these  desolate  shores,  I  left  our  boats 
still  hopelessly  beset  with  ice,  to  perform  a  ten  days'  journey  of 
discovery  on  foot  to  the  eastward.  My  companions  were  five 
servants  and  two  Indians.  We  carried  a  wooden-framed  canvas 
canoe,  and  nearly  the  same  other  baggage  as  on  the  journey  to 
Point  Barrow  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  tent  for  the 
nightly  shelter  of  the  whole  party  on  a  coast  almost  destitute  of 
fuel.  Each  man's  load  at  starting  weighed  about  half  a  cwt., 
and  our  daily  progress  averaged  20  geographical  miles.  About 
the  middle  of  the  first  day's  journey  we  passed  the  farthest  point 
to  which  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  officers  walked  in  1821. 
Beyond  that,  the  coast  preserved  its  N.N.E.  trending  to  our  en- 
campment of  the  same  night,  situated  on  the  pitch  of  a  low  cape, 
which  I  have  named  Cape  Franklin.  From  W.  to  N.E.  a  new 
land  or  crowded  chain  of  islands  of  great  extent,  in  many  places 
high  and  covered  with  snow,  stretched  along  at  the  distance  appa- 
rently of  30  miles,  and  led  to  the  apprehension  that  we  were 
entering  a  deep  sound  or  inlet.  The  mainland  now  turned  off  to 
E.N.E.,  which  continued  to  be  nearly  its  general  bearing  for  the 
three  following  days :  it  is  flat  in  its  outline,  our  path  leading 
alternately  over  soft  sand,  sharp  stones,  and  swampy  ground.  At 
the  distance  of  from  1  to  2  miles,  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range 
of  low  stony  hills,  partially  clothed  with  dull  verdure,  which  send 
down  to  the  sea  numberless  brooks  and  small  streams.  None  of 
the  latter  at  that  season  reached  above  our  waists,  though  the 
deep  and  rugged  channels  of  many  of  them  showed  that  in  the 
spring  they  must  be  powerful  torrents.  Two  leagues  inland  a 
hill  (which  I  have  named  Mount  George  after  Governor  Simp- 
son) rises  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  forms  a  conspicuous 
pbject  for  a  day's  journey  on  either  side.  The  ice  all  along  lay 
immoveably  aground  upon  the  shallow  beach,  and  extended  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  great  northern 
land  still  stretched  out  before  us,  and  kept  alive  doubts  of  our  being 
engaged  in  exploring  an  immense  bay,  which  even  the  increase  in 
the  tides,  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  and  shells,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  large  whale  and  of  a  polar  bear,  could  not 
altogether  dispel.  These  doubts  seemed  almost  conv(;rted  into 
certainty,  as  we  drew  near  on  the  fourth  evening  an  elevated  cape. 
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and  saw  land  apparently  all  round.  With  feelings  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment I  ascended  the  height,  from  whose  summit  a  splendid 
and  most  unlooked-for  view  suddenly  burst  upon  me.  The 
ocean,  as  if  transformed  by  enchantment,  rolled  its  free  waves 
beneath,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  vision  to  the  eastward.  Islands 
of  various  shape  and  size  overspread  its  surface  ;  and  the  northern 
land  terminated  in  a  bold  and  lofty  cape  bearing  N.E.,  at  least 
40  miles  distant ;  while  the  coast  of  the  continent  trended  away 
to  the  S.E.  I  stood  in  fact  on  a  remarkable  headland,  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  an  ice-obstructed  strait.  The  extensive  land 
to  the  northward  I  have  called  Victoria  Land,  in  honour  of  our 
youthful  sovereign,  and  the  eastern  extremity  Cape  Pelly,  after  the 
Governor  of  the  Honourable  Company.  To  the  promontory  where 
we  encamped  I  have  attached  the  name  of  Cape  Alexander, 
after  an  only  brother,  who  would  give  his  right  hand  to  be  the 
sharer  of  my  journeys.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  was 
about  3  feet,  l^eing  the  greatest  observed  by  us  in  the  Arctic  seas. 
The  coast  here  changes  its  character,  the  water  becomes  deep, 
the  approach  easy,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  islands  contain 
secure  harbours  for  shipping.  Next  morning,  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  9  miles,  we  crossed  another  high  cape,  formed  of  trap-rocks, 
in  lat.  68°  52'  N.  ;  the  variation  of  the  compass  being  G'd'^  E. 
The  travelling  had  become  more  and  more  toilsome,  our  road 
now  passing  over  some  miles  of  round  loose  stones;  and  then 
through  wet  mossy  tracts  sown  with  large  boulders  and  tangled 
with  dwarf  willows.  At  our  usual  camping  hour  we  opened  a 
large  bay,  studded  with  islands,  which  ran  in  for  5  miles  to  the 
S.S.W.,  and  then  turned  off  in  a  bold  sweep  of  rounded  granitic 
hills  (like  those  near  Melville  Sound  and  Cape  Barrow),  dipping  to 
the  sight  in  the  E.S.E.  at  the  distance  of  30  miles.  To  walk 
round  even  the  portion  of  the  bay  in  view  would  have  consumed 
three  days ;  the  time  allotted  for  outgoing  was  alreadv  expired ; 
and  two  or  three  of  my  men  were  severely  lame,  from  the  fatigue 
of  their  burdens,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  constant 
immersion  in  icy-cold  water.  I  besides  cherished  hopes  that,  by 
making  the  best  of  our  way  back,  we  might,  agreeablv  to  my 
arrangement  \\4th  Mr.  Dease,  meet  him  bringing  on  one  of  the 
boats,  in  which  case,  with  an  open  sea  before  us,  we  could 
have  still  considerably  extended  our  discoveries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  1  may  here  remark  that  we  were  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  five  days  of  our  outward  journev,  the  weather 
being  so  moderate  and  clear  that  I  daily  obtained  astronomical 
observations :  whereas,  before  our  departure  from  the  l>oats,  and 
during  our  return  to  them,  we  had  continual  storms,  with  frost, 
snow,  rain,  and  fogs.  Close  to  our  farthest  encampment  ap- 
peared the  site  of  three  Esquimaux  tents  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  a  little  stone  chimney  apart.     We  passed  the  remains  of  a 
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larger  camp,  and  several  human  skeletons,  near  Cape  Franklin ; 
but  nowhere  throughout  the  journey  did  we  find  recent  traces  of 
that  few  and  scattered  people. 

The  morning  of  the  2oth  of  August  was  devoted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  position,  and  the  erection  of  a  pillar  of  stones  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  point.  After  which  I  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  with  the  usual  ceremonial,  in  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  pillar  I  deposited  a  brief  sketch  of  our  proceedings,  for  th6 
information  of  whoever  might  find  it.  Its  situation  is  in  lat. 
6So  44/  jvj^^  i^^^  (reduced  by  C.  F.  Smith's  watch  from  excellent 
lunars  at  the  boats)  IO6''  3'  W. ;  the  magnetic  variation  being 
60°  E.  The  compass  grew  sluggish  and  uncertain  in  its  move- 
ments as  we  advanced  eastward,  and  frequently  had  to  be  shaken 
before  it  would  traverse  at  all.  Two  miles  to  the  southward  of 
our  encampment  a  rapid  river  of  some  magnitude  discharges 
itself  into  the  bay,  the  shores  of  which  seemed  more  broken  and 
indented  than  those  along  which  we  had  travelled.  Independ- 
ently of  Victoria  Land,  and  an  archipelago  of  islands,  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  tracing  fully  100  miles  of  coast,  and  of 
seeing  30  miles  farther,  making  in  all  (after  deducting  Franklin's 
half-day's  journey  already  mentioned)  about  120  miles  of  conti- 
nental journey.  This  is  in  itself  important ;  yet  I  value  it  chiefly 
for  having  disclosed  an  open  sea  to  the  eastward,  and  for  suggest- 
ing a  new  route,  along  the  southern  shores  of  Victoria  Land,  by 
which  that  open  sea  may  be  attained,  while  the  mainland  (as  was 
the  case  this  season)  is  yet  environed  by  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  ice.  Whether  the  open  sea  to  the  eastward  may  lead  to  Ross's 
Pillar,  or  to  the  estuary  of  Back's  Great  Fish  river,  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture,  though  the  trending  of  the  most  distant  land  in  view 
should  rather  seem  to  favour  the  latter  conclusion. 

The  same  evening,  on  our  return,  we  met  the  ice  at  Trap  Cape 
driving  rapidly  to  the  eastward.  As  we  proceeded,  the  shores 
continued  inacessible,  but  open  water  was  now  everywhere  visible 
in  the  offing.  Several  bands  of  buck  reindeer  were  migrating  to 
the  southward  along  the  hills ;  two  which  we  shot  were  in  far 
superior  condition  to  those  in  Bathurst's  Inlet  and  near  the  Cop- 
permine. A  few  musk-oxen  were  also  seen;  and  numerous 
ilocks  of  white  geese  (Anser  hyperhoreus) ,  generally  officered  by 
large  grey  ones  {A.  Canadensis),  were  assembling  in  the  marshes, 
and  taking  their  aerial  flight  to  more  genial  climates.  At  dusk, 
on  the  29th  of  August  (our  tenth  day),  we  regained  the  boats, 
and  found  them  still  enclosed  in  the  ice,  which  the  N.  and  west- 
erly gales  seemed  to  have  accumulated  from  far  and  near  towards 
Point  Turnagain. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Simpson. 
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2  vols.  8vo. 


18. 
TWELVE   SERMONS 

Delivered  in  the 

NEW  TEMPLE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  AT  HAMBURG, 

By  Dr.  GOTTHOLD  SALOMON; 

And  Translated  from  the  German  by  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

Svo. 

Among  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  translation  of  these  Sermons,  is  the  hope  that  from  their 

perusal  many  of  tny  Christian  countrjmen  niay  derive  a  better  knowledge  of  the  actuating  faith  of 

the  Jews To  these  Sermons  I  confidently  ask  the  attention  of  the  kindly  and  conscientious 

Christian.  I  may  add,  that  many  of  them  may  be  found  available  for  persons  of  every  religious 
denomination  and  sect.  If,  iu  religious  discussion,  men  of  all  creeds  would  seek,  not  points  of 
diflerence,  but  points  of  agreement,  how  much  of  the  strife  and  bitterness  that  deform  God's  earth 
would  disappear  I" — Translator's  Pre/ace. 


19. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAN  PROVINCES  OF 

HINDOSTAN  AND  THE  PANJAB. 

In  Ladakh  and  Kashmir,  in  Peshawar,  Kabal,  Kunduz,  and  Bokhara. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOORCROFT  and  Mr.GEORGE  TREBECK. 

Prepared  for  the  Press  from  Original  Journals  and  Correspondence, 

By  HORACE  IIAYMAN  WILSON,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

With  Illustrations  and  a  new  Map,  by  John  Aukowsmitu. 

2  vols.  Svo.     Neariy  ready. 


20. 
THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Edited,  with  English  Notes,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Universities  and  Schools, 

By  THOMAS  MITCHELL,  A.M. 

Forming  No.  V.  of  *'  3Iitcuell's  Pl.vts  of  AiiisToruANEs.''     Svo. 


f.    Mu.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


21. 

GOETHE'S  THEORY  OF  COLOURS. 

Translated  from  the  German, 

By  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  R.A. 

8vo. 
"  It  is  not  the  Trauslator's  intention,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  be  competent,  to  defend  this  theory 
i  all  its  bearinjjs.  lie  is  aware  that  men  of  science  in  our  own  country  and  in  Germany  have 
objected  loceriain  conclusions  in  it.  These,  however,  cannot  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  experi- 
ments; aud,  as  he  has  never  met  with  an  artist  acquainted  with  the  work  who  did  not  admit  its  graat 
uiility,  he  conceived  that  he  might  do  some  service  to  his  profession  by  translating  it." 


22. 
THE  ART  OF  DEER-STALKING  : 

'.ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NARRATIVE  OF  A  FEW  DAYS'  SPORT  IN 

THE  FOREST  OF  ATHOLL. 

By    WILLIAM    SCROPE,    Esq.,    F.L.S. 

With.  12  beautiful  Illustrations,  by  Edwin  and  Ciiaulils  Landseer,  R.A, 
J  Neiv  Edition,  Revised,    Royal  8vo.,  2/.  2s. 


23. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

WILLIAM  PITT,  FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Edited  by  WM.  STANHOPE  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  and 

Captain  JOHN  HENRY  PRINGLE, 

The  Executors  of  HIS  SON,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 

8vo. 
*The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  completing  the  Work. 


24. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  NORMANS  IN  SICILY; 

BEING 

A   SERIES   OF    THIRTY    DRAWINGS   OF  THE    SARACENIC    AND 

NORMAN  REMAINS  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

Folio.     Nearly  Completed, 


25. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 

Oi"  Ancient  Mythology,  History,  Biography,  and  GeogrJiphy 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Carefully  compiled  from  Original  Authorities,  and  exhibiting  the  results  of 

Modern  Researches  down  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  Rev.  .JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  A.M., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
One  closely^printed  volume,  8vo, 


dtbemarle  Street,  Jia^,]S39 , 


BOOKS  RECE.VTLY  PUBLISHED 


Mr.    MURRAY, 


GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  Edited,  with  Notes, 
By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

In  Twelve  Volumes,  illustrated  with  original  Historical  Maps. 
8vo.  9s.  each. 

"  There  cau  be  no  question  that  this  edition  of  Gibbon  is  the  only  one  extant  to  which  Parents 
and  Guardians  and  Academical  Authorities  ought  to  give  any  measure  of  couutenauce." — Quarterly 
lieview.  So.  CWIV. 

"Gibbon's  History, especially  as  edited  by  Mr.  Milman,  is  a  work  for  all  time  and  for  all  classes. 
It  never  before  was  a  work  which  could  be  satVly  put  into  tlie  hands  of  tlie  young,  or  of  those 
whose  opportunities  and  means  for  detecting  its  perversions  were  few.  Now,  however,  the  errors  of 
this  iumiuous  and  imposing  history  have  been  skilfully  and  convincing' J  neteil.  he  isou,  if  not 
extracted,  has  been  itade  palpable." — Mvntfili/  Review,  May,  1839. 


THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON, 

WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  CORRESPOXDEJSCE,  &c.; 

And  Notes  by  the  Rev.  II.  II.  MILMAN. 

Uniform  with  Milm.4.n's  Gibbon.    One  Volume,  8vo.     9s. 

"The  present  volume  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  companion  to  the  Decline  and  Fall.  The  ma- 
jority of  readers  may  be  excused  though  thoy  do  not  make  ihemsclvos  familiar  with  Gibbon's 
miscellaneous  works  :  no  one  wlio  desires  to  be  informed  in  the  most  eiigajjin^  and  tiijjnilied  man- 
ner of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  worlds  annals  can  allow  himself  to  remain  unac({uainted  with 
the  history  which  Mr.  Milman  has  so  admirably  corrected,  or  with  the  life  and  cori«spoudeucv  of 
its  very  remarkable  author."— J/y«<A.'^  lUvieif, 


3, 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  15Tn,  16rn,  and  ITth  CENTURIES. 
By  henry   hall  AM,  Esq. 

Vol,  I.    bvo.,  1  j* 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


JOURNAL  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

contents: 
.  On  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  SCIEN'CE  of  AGRICULTURE  in  ENGLAND.— 2.  EARL 
SPENCER  on  the  BREEDING  of  CATTLE  and  SHEEP.— 3.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM  on  the 
DEANSTON  FREQUENT-DRAIN  SYSTEM.— 4.  On  SEVERAL  OPERATIONS  of  DEAN- 
STONIZING,  from  the  HON.  R.  CLIVE,  M.P.— 5.  CHARLES  SHAW  LEFEVRE.  M.P.,  on 
SUB-SOIL  PLOUGHING  on  a  DRY  GROUND.— 6.  J.  PAINTER,  Esci-,  on  GAS- WATER  as  a 
MANURE.— 7.  On  the  VALUE  of  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  of  WHEAT,  by  JOHN  MORTON, 
Esq.— 8.  REV.  W.  RHAM,  on  the  ANALYSIS  of  SOILS.— 9.  On  the  PROGRESS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE in  SCOTLAND  since  the  FORMATION  of  the  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY,  by  MR.  JOHN 
DUDGEON.— 10.  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES,  &c. 

No.  1.     6vo.    2s,  6d. 


5. 

DISPATCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

HIS     GRACE     THE     DUKE     OF     WELLINGTON. 

Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  GURWOOD. 
Complete  ia  Twelve  Yolumcs,  8vo.    20*.  each  Voiumt'. 


6. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  to  the  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
By  lord  MAHON. 

Cowplete  in  Three  Volumes,  8\'o.     Vol.  I.^  IGs.  j  IL,  14*.;  HI,,  18s. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  UNSETTLED  CONDITION  OF 

THE  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  JOHN  MILLER,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
8vo.  As.  6d. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  POSITION 

OK 

RUSSIA    IN    THE    EAST. 

^  New  Edition,  Avith  a  Map  slicv.ing  the  Encrcaclinienls  of  Russia.  8vo.,  65, 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE    xVFRICAN    SLAVE    TRADE. 
By  THOS.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Esq. 

Second  Edition.   8vo.  5*..  or,  with  Arrowsmitii's  large  Map  uf  Africa,  8s. 


10. 
Dedicateij  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 
By  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  Esq., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  M.P.  for  Newark. 
Third  Edition,  8vo.,  9s.  6rf. 


11. 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 
WITH     A     LIFE     OF     JOHN     BUNYAN, 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  LLD., 

Poet  Laureate,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
New  Edition,  ilhistrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings,  post  8vo.,  10*.  6d. 


A    NARRATIVE, 

By  Sir  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  Bart. 

nird  Edition,  with  a  Supplemental  Chapter,  on  the  PROPOSED  IMON  of  thj 

CANADAS,  the  CLERGY  RESERVE  QUESTION,  &c.    8vo.,  l.Vboui.d. 

The  SuppUmcnfal  Chapter  is  sold  separately.     8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


13. 

AN   INDEX  TO  TlIK  QrARTKRLV  RKVIFW. 

\'ols.  41  to  j9,  inclusive. 

Forming  Nos.  CXIX.  and  CXX. 

8vo.     Us. 
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14. 

A  LIBRARY  EDITION 

ov 

LORD    BYRON'S    WORKS. 

Beautifully  Printed,  with  a  new  and  copious  Index  and  a  Portrait. 

8  vols.  8vo.,  £4.  4s. 

Yoii  Illustrators  of  the  Works  ok  Lord  Byron,  a  very  limited  number  of  Copies 

of  this  New  Edition  in  8  vols.,  8vo.,  have  been  printed  in  QUARTO. 


15. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  REV.  RICHARD  JONES'S 

f  REMARKS  ON  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  TITHES  SHOULD  BK 
ASSESSED  TO  THE  POOR  RATE." 

By  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 
8vo.  2^. 


16. 

THE     NORMANS     IN     SICILY^; 

Or,  Notes  of  a  Journal  made  in  Sicily  in  the  Autumn  of  1836,  chiefly  illustrative 
of  the  Architecture  and  History  of  the  Normans  in  that  Island. 

By  henry  GALLY  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Author  of  'Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy.' 

Post  8vo.     8s.  Gd, 


17. 

DOMESTIC    MANNERS    OF     THE    RUSSIANS. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  describing'  a  Year's  Residence  in  that  Country, 

chiefly  in  the  Interior, 

By  the  Rev.  R.  LISTER  VENABLES,  M.A. 

Post  8vo.,  9s.  Gd. 

'*  I  cannot  venture  to  add  another  to  the  numerous  books  on  Russia  which  have  already  ap, 
y>eared,  without  pleading'  as  my  apology  that  I  visited  that  country  under  circumstances  afTording 
opportunities  not  usually  within  a  str;iu{ier's  reach,  of  observing  the  liabits  and  character  of  the 
people.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  publish  the  following  letters  under  an  impression  that  some 
account  of  domestic  life  in  the  Interior  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  from  its  novelty. 

"  Being  nearly  connected  by  marriage  with  several  Russian  families,  I  accompanied  ray  wife  into 
that  country  in  the  summer  of  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  relations,  among  whom  we 
si>cnt  twelve  months,  either  in  private  houses  in  the  Interior,  or  in  habits  of  constant  intcfj 
course  at  St.  I'etersburgh. 

"  The  court,  the  capital,  the  army,  the  public  institutions  of  the  country,  with  its  jujlitical 
position  and  views,  have  occupied  the  pens  of  far  abler  travellers:  my  oljject  has  been  to  give 
lomc  description  of  private  life,  national  customs,  and  domestic  habits  in  Kussia." 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  H 


HANNIBAL    IN    B  I  T  H  Y  N  I  A: 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 
By  henry  GALLY  KNIGHT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Second  Ed  I  Hurt.     Fcap.  8vo.     5i.6d. 


19. 

nEDICATED  BY  PEUMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

THE      PARLIAMENTS     AND     COUxNCILS 

OF    ENGLAND. 

Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Reign  of  William  I.  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688. 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  PARRY,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S 

8vo.  30*. 
••  Your  book  will  supply  a  very  important  desideratum  in  English  historical  literature.  There 
la  no  Iwok  whicli  coutuius  all  the  facts;  and  historical  writers,  who  prefer  facts  to  tiieories,  will 
find  it  a  most  useful  collection  of  dates  and  CYcnts,  which  tliey  would  spend  liours  in  seeking 
among  the  voluminous  series  which  you  have  consulted,  for  any  jH?riod  to  which  these  labours 
refer.  I  consider  the  volume  one  of  the  most  valuable  works,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  have 
ai)penrcd  for  a  long  time."— Sir  Harris  ^I'ichulas  to  Dr.  Parry. 

Twelve  Copies  onlj'  on  large  paper,  4to..  £3.  3s, 


20. 

A       NEW       GREEK       GRAM  M  A  Pv, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 
By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  WORDSWORTH,  M.A., 

Late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Second  Master  of  \Vincliesti.r  Colhge. 
IJtno.,  33.  6d.  bound. 


21. 

BUENOS  AY^RES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES  OF 

LA  PLATA. 

By  sir  woodbine  PARISH,  K.C.H., 

MANY    Yi:\IlS    II.    M.    CHAUCJk'    u' AKKAJ  IIKS    IN    THAT    UKl'LULIC. 

\Vith  an  entirely  new  Map  of  South  America,  by  John  Arrowsinith,  and  Plates. 

bvo.,  las. 
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22. 

MEMOIR    OF    PEREGRINE    BERTIE, 

Eleventh  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby, 

Commander-in-Chief  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Forces    in    the    Low    Countries    and 
in  France,  and  Governor  of  Berwick. 

By  a  descendant  in  the  Fourth  Generation. 
8vo.    8s.  Gd, 


23. 

CORRESPONDENCE    OF    WILLIAM    PITT,    FIRST 

EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Edited  by  Wm.  Stanhope  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Captain  John  Henry 
Pringle,  the  Executors  of  his  Son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.,   18s.    each. 
To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes. 


24. 

MURCHISON'S 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SILURIAN   REGION, 

Or   border  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

"With   lurge  Geological  Map,  Views,  Coloured  Sections,  and  numerous  Plates  of 
Organic   Remains.     2    vols.   Royal   4to. 


25. 

SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  POETRY  of  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

Edited  by  the  late  CHARLES  SHORT,  Esq. 

Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  (jd. 
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26. 
THE    LIFE    OF    LORD    ANSON, 

The  Circumnavigator  of  the  Globe. 

By  Sir  JOHN  BARROW,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Printed  uniformly  uith  "  Barrow's  Life  of  Howe." 
Portrait.    8vo.,  14*. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MLND. 
By  THOMAS  MAYO,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  6d. 


28. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES 
PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

By  the  late  Dk.  GOOCn.     Second  Edition .     Svo.     12*. 


29. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE 

MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

By  ROBERT  FERGUSON,  M.D. 

Post  8vo.,  9*.  Gti. 


30. 

LETTERS    ON    PARAGUAY, 

COMPUISINQ 

An  Account  of  a  Four  Years' Residence  in  that    RcpuMIc,  under  the  Govemmout 
of  the  Dictator  Francia. 

By  .1.  P.  unci  W.  P.  ROBERTSON. 

A  Xfw  Edition^  2  Vols.     Post  8vo.,  21*. 
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31. 

FRANCIA'S    REIGN    OF    TERROR; 

The  Continuation  of  Letters  on  Paraguay. 
By  J.  P.  and  W.  P.  ROBERTSON. 

PostSvo.,  10s.  6f/. 


32. 

A  LETTER   TO    LORD   BROUGHAM, 

ON   THE 

POLICE    REPORTS   and  POLICE    BILLS. 

By  JAMES   TRAILL,  Esq., 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Senior  Magistrate  of  the  Police  Office,  Union  Hall. 


33. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  /ESCHYLUS. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Text,  with  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Philological  Notes 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  WILLIAMSON  PEILE,  M.A., 

Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.     12*. 


34. 

An  enquiry  WHETHER 
The  SENTENCE  of  DEATH  Pronounced  at  the  Fall  of  Man 
Included  the  whole  Animal  Creation,  or  was  Restricted  to  the 
Human  Race  ; 

^  Sermon  preached  be/ore  the  University  of  Ojrfora. 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

8vo.,  Is.  Gd. 


35. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CXXVII. 

CONTENTS : 

T.  THK  REIGN  of  FERDINAND  and   ISABELLA  of  SPAIN. 
II.  I'OEMS  by  R.  N.  Mii.ms,  M.P. 

III.  ATHENS  and  ATTICA,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Woudswortif. 

IV.  OLIVER  TWIST. 

V.  THE  SILURIAN  SYSTEM,  by  R.  .1.  MuRrnisoN,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
VI.  POPISH  PERSECUTION  in  the  TYROL— The  EXILES  of  ZILLERTHAL. 
V1I._RUSSIA,  PERSIA,  and  ENCiLAND. 
VIII.  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
IX.  THE  HOUSEHOLD  and  THE  MINISTRY. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  15 


36. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE 

Vol.  III.  Part.  II. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.    4to.,  1/.  1*.,,  or  10*.  Cd.  to  Members. 

Contents :— 
On    the  ANTIQUITY  of     the  EARLY    CYCLES.     Second  Memoir.     By  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Nolan. 
On  the  BATTLE  of  MARATHON.    By  George  Finlav,  Esq.       •- 
On  the  POSITION  of  APHIDNA.    By  the  Same. 

On  the  POSITION  of  the  OROPIAN  AMPHIARAEIOX.    By  the  Same. 
On  the  BOOK  and  HISTORY  of  JOB.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies. 
On  the  REMAINS  of  a  TEMPLE  in  DAMASCUS.     By  \V.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
On  the  ANCIENT  NAME  of  EGYPT.     By  the  Same. 
On  the  CEILING  of  the  MEMNONIUM  at  THEBES.    By  the  Rev.  G.  To>ii.iNsr,v. 


37. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE   ^lARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWXE 

ON    THE 

ESTABLISHMENT   of  a   BOARD  of  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
By  ROBERT  ISAAC  WILBERFORCE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of   East  Farleigh,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
SecondEdiiion.     Fcap.  Price  8(/.,  or  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


3S. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE 
TRANS-CAUCASIAN  PROVINCES  OF  RUSSIA, 

AND 

ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN  SHORES  OF  LAKES  VAX  AND  URUMIAH 

Witlj  a  Visit  to  the  Southern  Coast   of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

By  Captain  RICHARD  WILBRAHAM, 

Employed  on  a  Particular  Service  in  Persia. 

AVlTM    ^IaI'    and    VlKWS    IltOM    THE    AfTUOU's    SkKTCIIES, 

8vo.,     18j. 
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39. 
AN  EXCURSION  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  in  1838. 

INCLUDING 

A  VISIT  TO  SEVERAL  UNKNOWN   AND  UNDESCRIBED  CITIES  OF 
ANCIENT  LYCIA  AND  PAMPHYLIA. 

By     CHARLES     FELLOWS. 

With  22  Plates  and  60  Wood-cuts  from  the  Author's  Sketches, 
Imperial.  8vo.,  28s. 

"  No  country  ofiers  more  to  interest  the  observant  traveller  and  the  public  than  Asia  Minor,  over 
some  of  the  raosi  interesting  portion  of  which  Mr.  Fellows  extended  his  lour.  Entertaining  a  high 
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